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For  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Sunday -school  % 

Superintendents  and  Teachers  will  find 

The  Westminster  Teacher 

Edited  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

a  very  valuable  help  in,  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  For  1897  it  will  contain  a  new 
department — "Notes  on  Primary  Work.”  The  object  will  be  to  give  to  our  primary 
teachers  the  best  things  we  can  provide  for  them.  Mr.  Israel  P.  Black  will  gather  the 
articles  and  paragraphs  for  these  pages. 

For  the  Little  Ones 

The  Westminster  Junior 
Quarterly 

Under  Mr.  Israel  P.  Black’s  skilful  editorship  will 
have  new  features  of  interest.  It  will  contain 
special  maps  and  illustrations  in  each  issue,  and  a 
large  number  of  excellent  help>s  in  exercise  and 
song.  - - - 

The  Westminster  Lesson 
Card 

For  the  Youngest  Scholars 
With  a  colored  lesson  picture,  lesson  title,  golden 
text,  questions  and  answers,  etc.  There  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  card  for  each  Sabbath  of  the  year. 

A  lady,  in  ordering,  says ;  “  I  like  the  Westminster  Les¬ 
son  Cards  very  much.  The  picture,  golden  text,  and 

lessons,  are  the  best  I  have  seen.’  _ 

Large  type  and  fully  illustrated.  Beautiful,  simple,  pure. 

The  Sunbeam 

A  four-page  weekly  paper  for  very  little  people 

Before  deciding  for  iSqrj,  send  for  a  sample  set  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 

«334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Scribner’s  New  Books 

FOR  YOUNQ  READERS. 
Songs  of  Childhood. 

The  Field-de  Koven  Song  Book.  Verses  by 
Evoknb  Field.  Music  by  Reginald  de 
Koten  and  others.  Large  8vo,  $2.00. 

Over  twenty  of  Mr.  Field’s  lyrtoa  are  here  set  to 
charmingly  appropriate  music  by  Reginald  de  Ko- 
ven,  the  most  popular  of  American  song  writers, 
and  other  well  known  compoeera. 

Hans  Brinker; 

or.  The  Silver  Skates.  By  Mart  Mapes 
Dodge.  JFeto  .Amoferdam  Editiim.  With 
over  100  illustrations  by  Allen  B.  Doggett. 
12mo,  $2JiO. 

Mrs .  Dodge's  ever  popular  story  will  appeal  afierh 
to  old  and  new  readers  in  this  handsome  new  edi¬ 
tion.  The  pictures  are  the  reanll  of  a  special  trip  to 
Holland,  and  Ulostrate  the  book  most  attractively. 

American  Boys’  Book  of  Sport. 

Ont-door  Games  for  All  Seasons.  By  Daniel 
C.  Beard.  With  over  800  Iliiistrations  by 
the  author.  Svo,  t2.S0. 

This  Is  an  entirely  new  hook  by  Mr.  Beard,  con* 
talning  altogether  new  matter  of  great  Interest  to 
all  young  lovers  of  sport.  It  is  a  companion  volume 
tr.Uie  author’s  well  known  “American Boy's  Handy 
Book,’’  and  will  ondoubtedly  rival  that  famous 
work  In  popnlarlty  as  It  does  in  Interest. 

The  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

Stories  from  the  Land  of  the  Round  Table. 
By  W.  H.  Frost,  author  of  “  The  Wagder 
Story  Book.”  Illustrated  by  S.  R.  BurMgh. 
12mo,  11.90. 

'*  Among  the  most  entertaining  of  tne  children’s 
stories  this  yrar  The  stories  are  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  little  girl  traveling  over  the  lands 
of  Kins  Arthur,  with  him  and  his  court.’’ — The 
Outlook. 

New  Books  by  Q.  A.  Henty. 

At  Aglncoart.  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hoods  of 
Paris. 

With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless.  A  Tale  of  the 
Exploits  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Waters. 

On  the  Imwaddy.  A  Story  of  the  first  Bur¬ 
mese  War. 

Eiach,  fully  illnstrated,  12mo,  fl.90. 

“  Mr.  Henty's  books  never  fall  to  Interest.’’ — 
London  Athenaum. 

Through  5wamp  and  Glade. 

A  Tale  of  the  Seminole  War.  By  Kirk 
Mitnroe.  Illuitrated  by  Victor  Perard. 
(Whtte  Conqueror  Series).  12mo,  $1.25. 

“  The  leading  events  as  well  as  lead  Ing  characters 
are  true  to  history.  Kirk  Mnaroe  is  at  home  In 
such  a  story  and  b  s  book  has  no  dnll  pagea’’ — 
CMeago  Inter- Ocean. 

Previous  Votumre:  The  White  Conquerors. 
Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  At  War  with 
fMntls«.  Illustrated  by  J.  Finnemore.  Each, 
12mo.  IL25. 

The  Lx>g  of  a  Privateersman. 

By  Harry  Collingwood.  With  12  full-page 


“  The  scene  of  the  story  Is  laid  In  the  early  years 
of  the  present  ceutory,  when  British  pilv  teers 
were  sconring  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  French  or 
Spanish  merchantmen.  There  Is  plenty  of  fighting. 
The  book  will  be  devonied  eagerly  by  any  boy  for 
tonate  enonrh  to  get  a  copy.’’— Boston  Adrertieer. 

To  Tell  the  King  the  3ky  is 
Falling. 

By  Sheila  E.  Braine.  Illustrated  >  y  Alice 
B.  Woodward.  12mo,  11.75.  A  pretty,  fanci¬ 
ful  story  for  children,  attractively  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Children’s  Stories  in  American 
Literature.  1860-1896. 

Bv  Henrietta  Christian  Wright.  12mo, 
$1.25. 

A  new  volume  continuing  Miss  Wright's  former 
delightful  books  of  s'orles  for  children  In  American 
literature  and  American  history. 


*«*  Sold  by  on  book$eUer$,  or  tent,  postpaid  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


M  rnvva  the  head  of  u 
If  ATDBAL  HI8TORI  j 
Send  two  cent  stamp 
for  Best  lost  of  Boots 
in  Botany,  Insects,  | 
Birds,  Fishes  and  all  | 
kinds  of  nature  study.  I 
Headquarters  tor  all  ' 
Satural  History  Boots. 
WUIBMCI.  IS  Arch  St.,  BMt«,  E 
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SOHmmHeRM'8  TKAOHBRS'  AeKMOS 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  8. 
EsUbUshed  US6. 

I  Kami  14xm  Stbebi.  Hew  York. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

Qst  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government 
Academies,  and  Bnslneaa.  U.  8.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Blvemew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  AM.  Prin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


Home  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girlt 

Ont-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  twe 
Tassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantage 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Mis.  Looms  110  North  Cascade 
A venoe.  Colorado  Sprinee  Colo, 
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The  Most  Practical  and  Most  Helpful  Household  Publication  in  America. 

The  Housewife  will,  in  1807,  continue  its  successful  mission  of  tenchinar  “  Tonng  Housekeepers 
who  do  not  know  enough,”  and  '*  Older  ones  who  do  not  know  too  much,”  the  best  ways  of  doing  every 
thing  that  is  right  and  proper  for  them  to  do  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  home,  which  is  practically  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Nation. 

Leadiof  Features  and  Departments  of  The  Housewife: 

OmeiHAL  STORIES,  WOMAN'S  WIT, 

OCCASIONAL  SERIALS,  HOME  CULTURE, 

POEMS  WORTH  REEPINO,  FADS  IN  FANCY  WORK, 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD.  TESTED  RECIPES. 

HELPS  FOR  MOTHERS,  HOME  AMUSEMENTS, 

HINTS  FOR  THE  NURSERY,  SEASONALE  SUOOESTIONS. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  SICK,  BEST  WAYS  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE, 

HYOIENIC  ADVICE,  THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM, 

HINTS  ms  THE  TOILET,  CHILDREN'S  STORIES, 

FRESH  FASHIONS,  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Among  the  past,  present  and  future  contributors  to  THE  HOUSEWIFE  may  be  found 
the  following  names ; 

Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Carrie  Mat  Ashton,  Emma  C.  Hewitt, 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Emma  C.  Monroe,  Alice  Chittenden, 

Maria  Parloa,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hanot,  Abbt  Morton  Diaz, 

Marion  Harland,  Mary  Kyle  Dallas,  Eliza  R.  Parker, 

Kate  Upson  Clark,  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  Aones  C.  Stoddard, 

Mary  C.  Hunoerford,  Juliet  Corson,  Helen  T.  Clarke, 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Mary  A.  Denison,  Eleanor  M.  Lucas, 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Helen  M.  Winslow,  Margaret  Holmes  Bates, 

Bessie  Chandler,  Mary  F.  Butts,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Laura  E.  Richards,  Helen  Campbell,  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe, 

Clara  Doty  Bates,  Abby  N.  Gannett,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins, 

Amanda  M.  Douglas,  Eva  Lovett  Carson,  Florence  B.  Hallowell, 

Susan  Hale,  Dora  Reed  Goodale,  Eliza  Chester  Atwood, 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  Christine  Terhune  Herrick, 

Sally  Joy  White,  Dinah  Sturgis,  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman, 

Virginia  F.  Townsend,  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  Cora  Stewart  Wheeler. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  introduce  The  Housewife,  we  will  send 
It  on  trial  from  now  until  January,  1898,  together  with  an  attractive 
book,  tor  only  SIXTY  CKNTS.  These  books  are  all  by  famous  authors 
and  aie  handsomely  bound  In  attractive  cloth  covers,  stamped  in  sliver  or 
ink,  and  some  contain  nearly  400  pages,  16mo.  The  list  of  books  Is  as 
follows ; 

An  Original  Belle.  By  E.  P.  ROB. 

A  Border  Shepherdess.  By  Amelia  E.  Barb.  . 

Samantha  at  Saratoga.  By  “JosiAH  Allen's  Wife.” 

The  Stories  of  Three  Burglars.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.  By  E.  P  Roe. 

Barriers  Burned  Away.  By  E.  P,  Roe. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  By  Amelia  E.  Barb. 

Jan  Vedder’s  Wife.  By  A,melia  E.  Babb. 

Klsle  Dlnsmore.  By  Martha  Finley. 

A  Young  Girl’s  Wooing.  By  E.  p  RoB. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  lAN  Haclaken. 

Until  quite  recently  these  books  have  been  obtainable  only  in  high- 
priced  edition-.  Any  one  boo>  and  a  subscription  as  specified  above  for 
only  Sixty  cents,  or  any  two  books  with  the  subscription  fer  One  Dollar. 

Remit  by  P.  u.  Ordei,  or  Express  Money  order;  stamps  taken  if  either 
cannot  be  procured.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

THE  A.  D.  PORTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

24  and  26  Reade  street  (P.  O.  Box  1198).  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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Read  the  Conditions!! 


Conditions  are  Easy!! 


A  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally  Atlas 
given  as  a  premium  for  One 
New  Sobscriber,  with  name  and 
address  and  $3.00,  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST  will  send  fifty- 
two  numbers  to  any  new  subscriber  for 
$3.00,  and  the  Pictorial  Atlas  will  be 
delivered  as  a  premium,  express  charges 
prepaid. 

THE  EVANGELIST  has  now  been 
published  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  amd  has  its  readers  in  all  portions 
of  the  world.  Regular  subscription. 

Three  Dollars. 


This  is  a  Correct  Representation 


The  maps  are  all  up  to  date.  It  Is  a  quarto 
volume  12x  14^,  bound  in  cloth  and  weighs 
over  6  pounds.  Express  charges  all  paid. 
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American  Messenger. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  rellgloas  papers ;  unde¬ 
nominational ;  full  of  biighi,  readable  aitlcles  and 
fascinating  storlea.  Among  Ihe  contrlbntore  for  1HI7 
are  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hiller.  Rev.  Dr.  Cnyler,  Mrs.  Julia 
McNair  Wright,  Mra.  E  P  Allan,  Mra  L.  8.  Hongbton, 
and  many  other  able  writers. 

Monthly,  18  to  SO  large  pages,  and  cover. 

12  Months  for  25  Cents 

6  conies  to  one  address,  $1.00;  SO  copies,  $8.80;  40 
copies,  $6.00 ;  over  40  at  the  same  rate. 

For  the  Sunday-School. 

THE  CHILD’S  PAPER  (monthly)  For  all 
classes.  Bright,  Interesting  and  beautifully  lllnstrated. 
Ten  copies  or  over,  one  year,  to  one  address,  10  cents 
eacb.  Single  copv,  88  cts . 

HORNING  LIGHT  (monthly)  For  the  younger 
classes.  Double  sheet,  can  be  used  as  a  semi-monthly. 
lUnsti  ated  Terms  same  ss  Child's  Paper. 

APPLES  OF  GOLD  (weekly)  For  Infant  classes. 
Large  type.  lllnstrated.  Colored  picture  eacb  quarter, 
blngle  copy,  80  cts. ;  8  copies,  30  cts.  each ;  10  or  more 
copies,  28  eta  each. 

One  copy  of  each  of  these  standard  papers  to  one 
address,  one  year,  for  one  dollar. 

Sample  Copies  FREE  I  Send  for  them. 

American  Tract  Society, 

10  East  2Jd  Street,  New  York. 

Boston,  84  Bromfleld  St.  Phila..  1612  Chestnut  St. 
Rochester,  93  State  St.  Chicago,  169  Wabash  Av. 
CINCINNATI,  420  Elm  St.  San  Fran.,  637  Market  ot. 


THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Harmonized  and  Chronologically  arranged  in  Scripture 
Language. 

By  REV.  S.  W.  PRATT. 

16mo.  Buckram  Cloth.  Map  and  Inez.  $1.00. 


This  volume  gives  a  complete  scriptural  life  of  Saint 
Paul,  with  the  full  text,  and  in  a  harmonious  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  whatever  pertains  to  his  life  and 
work  at  any  time  and  place. 

Following  the  record  of  Luke  in  the  Acts,  it  presents 
in  addition,  chronologically,  whatever  the  Apostle  him¬ 
self  has  written  in  his  Epistles  about  other  parts  of  his 
life  and  work.  It  also  contains  valuable  Appendices, 
with  Chronological  Table,  Map,  and  Index. 


“Precisely  what  is  wanted  at  this  time,  and  at  all 
times,  for  the  study  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul.”  —  Louise  Seymour  HoughUm,  New  York 
Evangelist.  _ 

This  valuable  book  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  The  Evangelist  ;  or  it  will  be  sent  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  any  one  sending  us  the  name  of  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $3.00. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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The  Sunday  School  Times 


To  one  of  the  issues  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  in  the  coming  year,  Dr.  Watson  (Ian 
Maclaren)  will  contribute  an  article  entitled  “Paul’s  Devotion  to  his  Lord  and  Master.”  This 
is  one  of  an  exceptionally  attractive  series  of  “side-light”  articles  on  the  International  Sunday- 
school  lessons  for  1897.  The  series  will  include  the  best  work  of  such  eminent  and  helpful  writers 
as  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Professor  Ramsay,  of  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  I.  Zangwill,  the  noted  Jewish  author;  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

At  least  16  pages,  £2  times  a  year,  with  illustratums  and  comprehensive  graded  teachers' -helps 

Subscription,  *1.50  for  one  year 

To  ministers,  missionaries,  and  theological  students,  $1.00.  School  subscriptions  of  five  or  more  copies  in  a 
package  to  one  address,  50  cents  each  per  year.  Two  or  more  copies  to  individual  addresses,  $i  OO  each  per  year. 
Specimen  copies  free. 

John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.,  1031  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  esti-  \  | 

I  mates  that  there  are  I 

17,500,000  i 

Boys  and  Girls  ii 

'  in  the  United  States  between  '  | 

I  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen.  i 
I  '  Several  millions  of  them  1 

Want 

St.  Nicholas  I 

;  I  ■■  "  ' ) 

I  as  a  Christmas  gift — and  mil-  i 
I  lions  of  them  would  be  the  bet-  j 
[  ter  and  the  happier  for  receiv-  1 1 
'  ing  it.  “  A  year’s  subscription  |  1 
I  to  St.  Nicholas  is  a  liberal  edu-  '  | 

I  cation.”  Young  folks  who  1 1 
I  grow  up  on  St.  Nicholas  get  |  | 

!  a  refining  influence  from  it  that  1 1 
'  tells  on  their  entire  lives.  ] , 

As  a  i| 
!  Christmas 

Gift  I 

Send  us  the  price  ,  i 
of  a  year’s  sub-  '  \ 
scription($3.oo)  |  ' 
and  we  will  send  |  | 
you  a  beautiful  i 
certificate  with  ' 
the  November  | 
and  December  | 
numbers  (the  serials  begin  in  them).  i  i 
I  All  this  you  give  at  Christmas,  and  '  I 
I  dte  numbers  for  a  full  year  from  \  j 
I  January  go  direct  to  the  recipient  |  i 
I  —who  gets  14.  numbers  in  all.  <  i 

;  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  '  t 

UraON  SQ.,  NEW  YORK.  |  | 


Abeautiful 

and 

Two  Numbers 
Free. 


Some  Recesnt 

; 

Standard  Books  . 

A  History  of  Anii-itoattbawtlsm.  By 

Prof.  A.  H.  Newman,  of  McMastt  r  Uni- 

< 

< 

< 

verslty.  |2.00. 

A  history  of  dissent,  from  the  beginning  of 
its  appearance  to  1609,  tbecloseof  the  Refor-  < 
matfon  period.  Aii  the  primitive  sects  are 
considered  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  < 
the  opposition  that  sprang  up  in  Oermany 
and  elsewhere  to  the  positions  of  Zwingli  < 

and  Luther.  Prof.  Newman  has  bad  access 
to  original  sources  and  has  produced  a  calm,  , 
impartial,  and  valuable  historical  work. 

Mcsomges  or  To-Aoy  to  the  Mrn  of  , 
To-morrow.  By  Ueo.  C.  Lorlmer,  n.  D. 
About  100  pages,  12mo.  fl.SO.  , 

A  series  of  papers  by  the  eloquent  pastor 

< 

of  Tremont  Temple,  especially  adapted  to 
young  men,  and  covering  many  realms  of  ' 
thought  and  conduct.  A  book  deserving  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  * 
Lectures  to  Young  Men,  and  up  to  date  in 
every  way.  Every  young  man  desiring  a  < 
sympathetic  and  ringing  presentation  of 
gresent  day  truths  and  duties  will  find  it  , 

Uaototlons  of  tbr  New  Trstomrnt  < 

; 

troao  tke  Old.  By  Franklin  Johnson, 

D.  D.  428  pages,  12mo.  $2.00.  , 

77k  Interior:  The  argument  is  strong  and 
the  volume  the  sanest,  soundest,  and  most  , 
wholesome  treatise  on  this  Important  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  yet  appeared,  not  only  In  £ing- 
lish  but  In  any  language.  ’ 

The  Arrament  Tor  Chrlatiwwlty.  By  , 
Oeo.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  n.  480  pages,  12mo.  |I.S0. 
One  of  the  very  best  bookson  “  Evidences ’’ 

In  existence.  ’ 

Am.  Baptist  Pablication  Society  ’ 

1632  ChMtnnt  St.,  PhlUdelphU 

Peloubet’s 

“  Select 

Notes  ” 

for  1897. 

“  The  World’s  Best  Commentary  oq 
the  International  Sunday-school  Les- 

sons.” — Sunday  School  Times. 

Price,  Cloth,  $1.1$. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

- ♦  -  . 

The  last  seseion  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congrese 
convened  on  Monday  and  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  President’s  Message.  Little  but  routine 
work  is  of  course  to  be  expected  at  such  a  ses¬ 
sion,  still  less  when  as  in  the  present  instance 
a  new  party  with  new  principles  and  new  methods 
is  so  soon  to  take  control  of  national  affairs.  It 
is  as  much  the  part  of  wisdom  as  of  tnecessity 
that  only  those  steps  shall  be  taken  during  the 
next  three  months  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  government  in  motion. 

The  President’s  message,  like  all  the  public 
5  I  documents  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  submitted 
to  the  country,  is  a  dignified,  serious  and  emi¬ 
nently  prudent  utterance.  Mr.  Cleveland,  like 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Harrison,  has  shown  him¬ 
self  signally  well  qualified  to  discharge  this 
branch  of  his  functions.  The  Message  is  at  once 
courteous,  frank  and  firm  in  its  discussion  of 
foreign  relations,  and  although  those  who  are  of 
a  different  economic  school  may  find  something 
to  be  desired  in  its  discussion  of  financial  meas¬ 
ures,  it  is  certain  that  here  also  the  President  is 
consistent,  and  that  his  utterances  have  the 
great  merit  of  clearness,  and  all  the  courage  of 
the  conviction  that  stands  behind  them. 

With  regard  to  Turkey  it  will  no  doubt  be 
said  by  many  who  vividly  realize  all  the  horror 
of  the  situation  in  that  unhappy  country,  that 
the  President  is  too  calm,  and  far  too  optimis¬ 
tic.  “I  do  not  believe,” — he  thus  sums  up  the 
subject — “that  the  present  sombre  prospect  in 
Turkey  will  be  long  permitted  to  offend  the  eight 
of  Christendom.  It  so  mars  the  humane  and 
enlightened  civilization  that  belongs  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  earnest  demand  of  good  people 
throughout  the  Christian  world  for  its  correc¬ 
tive  treatment  will  remain  unanswered.”  This 
no  doubt  sounds  tame  to  those  whose  hearts 
are  so  intimately  responsive  to  the  sufferings  of 
our  Christian  brethren  in  Turkey  that  they  can¬ 
not  quite  appreciate  the  true  relation  of  our 
Government  to  the  whole  question.  But  in 
truth  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  actively  in  this  most  difBcult  question 
of  those  which  vex  civilization,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  sympathy  of  this  country  with  every 
practical  measure  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Powers  to  solve  it,  and  our  hearty  moral  coopera¬ 
tion,  is  unequivocal.  It  may  however  be  wished 
that  the  President  had  been  able  to  give  more 
definite  assurance  that  the  honor  of  our  fiag 
would  be  upheld. 

Concerning  Cuba,  the  President  speaks  at 
length  and  with  a  very  manifest  grasp  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  solution  that 
he  suggests — a  genuine  autonomy  for  Cuba — is 
certainly  not  one  which  Spain  would  yet  con¬ 
sider,  nor  in  fact  is  Cuba  ready  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  short  of  absolute  independence.  Never¬ 
theless  the  President’s  solution  appears  to  be 
the  true  one,  better  for  Spain,  for  Cuba  and  for 


the  United  States  than  any  step  which  may  look 
to  the  taking  over  of  Cuba  by  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  President’s  utterance,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  suggestions  of  this  nature,  but 
contains  a  very  frank  avowal  of  adherence  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  a  very  cordial  offer  of  the 
friendly  offices  of  our  Government  in  any  way 
consistent  with  our  laws,  and  a  very  explicit 
statement  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  Cuba  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in¬ 
definitely,  that  “when  the  inability  of  Spain  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  insurrection  has  be¬ 
come  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  her 
sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  purposes 
of  its  rightful  existence,  and  when  a  hopeless 
struggle  for  its  reestablishment  has  d^enerated 
into  a  strife  which  means  nothing  more  than  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  the  very  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
fiict”  then  “our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higher  obliga¬ 
tions  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  recognize 
and  discharge.”  Without  undertaking  to  out¬ 
line  the  course  proper  to  our  Government  in 
such  a  case,  the  Message  clearly  recognizes  that 
it  must  be  such  as  to  subserve  our  own  commer¬ 
cial  interests  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  island  itself. 

Most  creditable  to  Mr.  Cleveland  is  his  utter¬ 
ance  on  the  subject  of  Venezuela.  Without 
question  here  is  the  great  triumph  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  ;  and  on  this  subject  a  man  of  less 
power  might  have  been  excused  for  expatiating. 
With  striking  dignity  the  President  dismisses 
the  subject  in  ten  lines.  An  issue  has  been 
reached  and  he  is  only  concerned  to  state  the 
fact,  with  not  the  slightest  hint  of  self  gratula- 
tion.  Not  one  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  public  utter¬ 
ances  does  him  more  credit  than  this. 

The  question  of  prison  labor  is  of  imminent 
importance.  The  new  year  is  at  hand  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  done  by 
the  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  this  State  is  now 
under  consideration.  The  Commission  which 
has  it  in  charge  to  regulate  this  matter  under 
the  new  ConstituHon  appears  to  be  a  unit  in 
believing  that  the  convicts  can  and  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  little  friction 
between  the  Commission  and  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  and  much  vagueness  as  to  what,  after 
all,  is  practicable.  In  view  of  the  very  real 
difficulties  which  surround  the  question  of  in¬ 
door  prison  labor,  difficulties  which  an  ordinary 
Commission  may  well  shrink  from  grappling 
with,  it  would  seem  to  be  high  time  to  take  up 
the  consideration  of  outdoor  labor  for  convicts, 
under  the  industrial  colony  system.  An  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Prisons  in  Great  Britain,  throws  valuable 
and  hopeful  light  upon  the  subject.  Our  only 
notions  of  outdoor  convict  labor  are  derived 
from  that  horror  and  disgrace  of  some  of  our 
States,  the  chain  gang;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  way.  Major  Griffiths  shows  that  vari¬ 
ous  European  Governments  and  Japan  have 
been  signally  successful  in  employing  prisoners 
on  public  works  and  in  agricultural  colonies. 
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By  these  methods  convict  labor  is  removed  from 
competition  with  free  labor,  public  improve¬ 
ments  otherwise  too  costly  are  made  economi¬ 
cally  possible,  and  the  burden  of  support  of  the 
malefactor  is  removed  from  the  industrious  and 
law  abiding  portions  of  the  community,  his 
labor  being  at  least  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  and  supervision.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  all  these  considerations,  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  penal  colony  tends  not  only  to  phys¬ 
ical  but  to  moral  health. 

UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Mr.  Moody  over  in  New  York  is  still  going 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Hie  fervid 
preaching  is  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ; 
but  not  the  least  benefit  of  his  work  is  the  stir¬ 
ring  up  of  pastors  and  churches.  Some  of  hie 
pungent  thrusts  at  the  “silk-stocking”  classes 
are  well  aimed ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  a  vet¬ 
eran  laborer  among  the  “lapsed  masses”  like 
him  should  have  inveighed  sharply  against 
“Mission  chapels.”  That  old  “bogy”  should 
not  be  revived.  As  New  York  was  not  laid  out 
on  the  plans  of  any  social  philanthropists  the 
rich  occupy  certain  sections  of  the  city,  and  the 
poor  occupy  certain  other  sections.  To  tell  a 
laboring  man  over  in  Avenue  B  that  in  order  to 
hear  the  blessed  Gospel  he  must  take  his  family 
and  endeavor  to  crowd  into  a  costly  church  edi¬ 
fice  on  Fifth  avenue  or  Madison  avenue  is  little 
better  than  an  insult.  They  could  not  do  that 
if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could. 
They  need  a  Sabbath  home  near  their  own  doors, 
where  they  can  meet  with  their  own  friends  and 
not  a  lot  of  millionaires.  Up  to  this  date  the 
true  policy  of  the  rich  churches  is  to  build  com¬ 
modious,  tasteful  and  attractive  auxiliary  chap¬ 
els,  and  to  place  there  earnest  preachers  and 
pastors  with  all  the  equipments  of  a  well -pro¬ 
vided  church.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  build 
and  maintain  churches  for  themselves ;  it  should 
be  the  duty  and  the  delight  of  the  prosperous 
Christians  to  assume  that  load. 

My  good  Brother  Moody’s  castigations  should 
not  be  laid  on  rich  Christians  for  building  aux¬ 
iliary  chapels,  for  the  laboring  classes  in  certain 
sections  occupied  by  them,  but  rather  for  their 
neglect  to  go  and  work  in  those  chapels  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  and  evenings  and  during  the 
week.  The  one  way  to  bridge  the  ugly  chasm 
between  the  “classes”  is  for  the  cultured  and 
wealthy  to  bring  themselves  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  and  their 
houses  of  worship.  The  crying  need  in  our 
large  cities  is  for  personal  Christian  effort 
among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sick  and  the 
suffering.  Fifty  years  ago  such  practical  phi¬ 
lanthropists  as  William  A.  Booth,  William  E. 
Dodge  and  Apollos  R.  Wetmore  had  each  hie 
own  “tract-district”  in  which  they  made  per¬ 
sonal  calls  at  every  house  once  a  month.  The 
abandonment  of  that  admirable  system  was  a 
sad  lose  and  no  substitute  has  yet  been  found 
for  it.  Let  Brother  Moody  continue  to  prick  the 
consciences  of  rich  Christians  with  his  sharp 
goads,  if  thereby  he  can  move  them  to  personal 
efforts  for  the  heathen  at  home,  and  if  he  can 
make  them  feel  that  the  possession  of  wealth  is 
a  tremendous  and  awful  responsibility.  The 
poor  deserve  every  spiritual  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  rich,  and  if  the  rich  do  not  furnish  it, 
God  will  curse  them. 

“Ian  Maclaren”  is  completing  his  triumphal 
tour  over  our  land,  and  will  carry  home  to  Liv¬ 
erpool  no  little  “portable  property,  ”  as  well  as 
echoes  of  wide  applause.  1  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  not  imitate  the  blunders  of  Dickens 
and  divers  others  in  writing  a  book.  One  of 
the  latest  productions  by  a  British  lecturer  is 
the  volume  of  American  experiences  by  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Haweis,  a  popular  Anglican  Church  min¬ 
ister,  and  writer  on  music  from  London.  He 


ate  our  bread  and  pocketed  our  cash,  and  then 
went  home  and"5isplayed  his  go^  brewing. 
Among  other  things  lie  .tells  us  thatlit' Vassar 
College  he  got  no  wine,  but  was  put  off  with  a 
cup  of  tea  that  tasted  “like  a  decoction  of  ver- 
degris.”  Mr.  Haweis  exhibits  his  accuracy  by 
stating  that  after  preaching  in  San  Francisco 
he  met  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner — who  had  been 
lying  in  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn  for  twenty 
years !  Dr.  Watson  is  more  likely  to  follow  the 
good  examples  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Dean  Farrar 
and  to  confine  his  “impressions”  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  dwellers  in  “Drumtochty.  ”  By  the 
way,  when  I  asked  Dean  Stanley  if  he  would  not 
visit  us  again,  he  promptly  replied  “No;  for  it 
is  not  possible  to  have  two  such  perfectly  de¬ 
lightful  experiences.” 

Medical  science  and  especially  the  Temperance 
Reform  have  met  with  an  irreparable  bereave¬ 
ment  in  the  death  of  Sir  Benjamin  W’ard  Rich¬ 
ardson— in'**ijon3o^onthe 21st^of~November. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 
made  several  valuable  discoveries.  Among  other 
things  he  invented  the  “lethal  chamber”  for 
rilling  animals  without  pain.  He  edited  the 
“Journal  of  Public  Health,”  and  was  a  prolific 
writer  and  popular  lecturer.  His  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  world  was  in  his  pow¬ 
erful  advocacy  of  Total  Abstinence;  and  he 
founded  his  arguments  on  a  sound  physiolc^ical 
basis.  The  last  time  that  I  delivered  a  temper¬ 
ance  sermon  in  London — two  years  ago — Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  stopped  after  the  service  for  a  hand-shake. 
He  then  looked  very  young  and  fresh  although 
he  was  sixty-six  years  old;  at  that  age  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  regarded  as  about  in  his  prime.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  although  the  temperance 
reform  originated  in  America  and  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  Rush  published  his  celebrated  essay  on  the 
“Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,”  in  1785,  yet  the 
ablest  scientific  treatises  on  alcoholic  drinks  have 
been  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Speaking  of  English  notabilities  I  am  re¬ 
minded  that  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  is  publish¬ 
ing  in  his  paper  some  very  interesting  letters 
from  this  country.  He  has  gone  home ;  and  in 
his  last  letter  is  the  following  reference  to  the 
Venezuelan  controversy — which  from  an  eminent 
and  fair-minded  Britisher  is  well  worth  reading; 

“As  to  the  difficulty  with  England,  .\mericans 
are  certainly  eager  for  arbitration,  disinclined 
to  war,  and  satisfied  with  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  arrived  at.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel,  also,  that  they  have  gained  the 
victory.  They  are  too  kind  and  too  magnani¬ 
mous  for  the  most  part  to  boast  of  this,  but  they 
know  it.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  gained  a 
victory  over  the  English  people,  but  they  have 
gained  a  victory  over  Lord  Salisbury.  For  the 
point  is  that  their  rights  have  been  admitted 
We  had  a  dispute  with  Venezuela.  They  inter¬ 
fered.  We  said  at  first  in  a  polite  way  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business  We  have  now  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  is  their  business.  Provided  we 
allow  that  it  is  their  business  and  that  they 
must  be  heard  and  consulted,  they  are  content. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  no  doubt  content 
also.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  see  why  men  like 
Mr.  Morley  should  be  so  forward  to  praise  Lord 
Salisbury  for  his  conduct  of  this  affair.  What 
Lord  Salisbury  has  done  is  to  retire  from  his 
original  position  under  the  constraint  of  an  irre¬ 
sistible  public  opinion.  This  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  it  is  certainly  no  achievement  in  diplo¬ 
macy.  ’  ’ 

Last  Sabbath,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five 
years,  I  preached  in  my  beautiful  native  village 
of  Aurora.  In  the  evening  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  (founded  in  1800),  {ind  the  students 
of  the  flourishing  Wells  College  made  an  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  my  audience.  Of  both  those  insti¬ 
tutions  Aurora  may  well  be  proud.  The  college 
never  had  so  fine  a  corps  of  instructors. 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  3, 18M. 


TURKISH  ATTEMPTS  AT  REFORM. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

The  debate  between  the  Turkophiles  and  the 
rest  of  us  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  irrelevant 
assertions.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  very 
pleasant  and  cultivated  gentlemen  among  the 
Turks.  For  a  century  past  the  ruling  class  at 
Constantinople  has  been  acquiring  European 
manners.  The  boys  have  had  European  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  the  young  men  have  graduated  from 
(or  at  least  studied  at)  French  and  German 
Universities.  Perhaps  we  might  even  say  that 
there  are  no  more  intelligent  and  interesting 
gentlemen  in  London  or  Paris  than  can  be  met 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  Turkish  society.  But, 
this  being  conceded,  it  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  fit  to  govern  a  great  kingdom. 

We  may  go  further.  The  conviction  which 
leads  to  this  acquisition  of  modern  learning  is 
sincere.  Acquaintance  with  European  condi¬ 
tions  has  really  influenced  the  statesmen  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Long  ago  they  saw  something  in 
Europe  which  was  lacking  in  1  sia — for,  after 
all,  Turkey  is  an  Asiatic  power.  They  resolved 
to  assimilate  this  something.  And  this  re¬ 
solve  brought  with  it  an  attempt  to  reform  their 
own  political  system.  As  early  as  1839,  the 
Sultan  published  a  decree  granting  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  Empire.  In  it  he  declares  his 
intention  to  give  his  subjects  new  institutions 
“in  order  to  secure  all  his  subjects  in  life, 
honor  and  property.  ’  ’  We  need  not  here  apply 
the  epithet  which  usually  characterizes  Turkish 
declarations.  At  the  present  day  we  have  war¬ 
rant  in  speaking  of  Turkish  duplicity.  But 
sixty  years  ago  there  w’as  less  occasion  for  du¬ 
plicity  and  less  expertness  in  it.  Let  us  credit 
the  Sultan  with  sincerity  so  far  as  there  is  even 
ostensible  ground  for  it.  On  the  face  of  the 
new  decree  is  written  a  desire  and  purpose  to 
treat  all  Turkish  subjects  as  equal  before  the 
law,  no  matter  what  their  religious  profession. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  in 
all  history  of  an  attempt  by  a  ruling  sovereign 
completely  to  revolutionize  hie  kingdom.  The 
whole  system  of  which  the  Sultan  is  the  head 
was  at  this  time  based  upon  religious  in¬ 
equality.  There  were  laws  for  the  Moslems  and 
there  were  laws  for  the  Christians.  But  they 
were  not  the  same  laws.  And  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  Moslem  and  of  a  Christian  came  in 
conflict  there  was  no  equality  before  the  lav. 
The  government  was  an  expression  of  the  idea 
that  the  Moslems  were  privileged  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  degraded.  The  Christians  were  tol¬ 
erated  within  certain  limits,  and  had  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  governors  within  those  limits.  But 
of  equality  there  could  not  be  a  thought.  To 
create  a  Council  (for  this  was  the  plan)  in 
which  Christians  should  have  their  representa¬ 
tives  was  as  great  a  revolution  as  it  would  be 
to  allow  the  Chinese  in  California  to  elect 
Chinamen  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

In  1856  was  issued  the  famous  Hatti  Huma- 
youn,  an  imperial  decree  designed  to  secure  in 
fuller  measure  the  equality  aimed  at  in  the 
earlier  enactment.  There  can  be  more  suspicion 
of  insincerity  here  because  there  was  undoubtedly 
more  of  foreign  pressure.  France  and  England 
had  saved  Turkey  from  Russia  in  the  Crimean 
war.  They  now  made  it  plain  to  the  Sultan 
that  they  had  certain  requests  to  make,  and 
these  requests  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  grant. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  it,  the  new  decree  was 
in  purport  all  that  could  be  asked.  It  declared 
all  subjects  of  the  Porte  eligible  to  public  office 
without  distinction  of  religion.  It  gave  the 
right  to  erect  new  churches  (heretofore  ail  that 
had  been  allowed  was  to  repair  the  old  ones),  to 
establish  schools,  and  to  use  church  bells.  It 
was  promised  that  Christians  should  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  army.  The  poll  tax  (one  of  the 
marks  of  Christian  subjection)  was  abolished, 
and  provincial  councils  were  established  with 
I  representatives  from  all  ccmfeesions.  The  en- 
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deavor  was  made  to  distinguish  ecclesiastical 
from  secular  matters,  to  leave  the  former  to  be 
regulated  by  each  sect  for  itself,  and  to  bring 
the  latter  into  a  uniform  system  which  should 
not  be  influenced  by  religious  differences. 

If  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Porte 
to  secure  the  Hatti  Humayoun,  more  pressure 
was  behind  the  next  promise  of  reform.  This 
came  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  A  hostile 
army  had  crossed  the  Balkans  and  was  actually 
in  sight  of  Constantinople  when  the  powers  of 
Western  Europe  again  interfered  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  “sick  man’s’’  life.  Again  pro¬ 
fuse  promises  were  made  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  The  Sultan  solemnly  agreed  to  carry 
out  the  engagements  of  the  Hatti  Humayoun, 
and  to  enlarge  the  measure  of  religious  freedom 
there  guaranteed. 

We  have  had,  then,  in  the  last  sixty  years, 
three  distinct  and  solemn  attempts  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government  to  conform  to  modern  conditions. 
All  are  confessedly  failures,  and  each  failure 
seems  more  complete  than  the  one  before.  The 
last  is  the  most  ghastly  of  all.  Not  only  has  it 
brought  more  bloodshed ;  it  has  demonstrated 
more  completely  the  imbecility  of  diplomacy 
and  has  given  more  complete  play  to  the  now 
full  grown  duplicity  of  the  Pashas. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Turks 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  failure.  The  Turks 
are  a  Tartar  clan  which  dispossessed  the  Arabs. 
The  Arabs  were  the  successors  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  were  themselves  alien  rulers  over  a 
conglomerate  of  races  which  never  had  any 
cohesion  or  common  national  life.  The  Jewish 
proselytes  which  gathered  at  Pentecost — Parthi- 
ans  and  Medes  and  Elamites  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia 
— represented  the  various  nations  which  have 
come  under  the  Turkish  rule  and  we  can  add  to 
the  list  North  Arabs  and  South  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Persians,  Armenians,  Georgians  and  Tartars 
of  various  tribes.  They  formed  no  unity  when 
Islam  came  and  they  form  no  unity  now.  So 
far  as  they  became  Moslem  they  assimilated  to 
a  certain  extent.  But  even  the  bond  of  religion, 
powerful  as  it  is  in  them,  has  not  overcome  race 
hatred.  The  Arab  still  hates  the  Turk  though 
they  are  brothers  in  the  faith. 

We  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Jews, 
Moslems  and  Christians  hate  each  other  and 
are  hated  by  each  other.  We  do  not  always  re¬ 
member  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sects  among  themselves.  Greeks.  Jacobites, 
Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Catholics,  Maronites 
and  Nestorians  are  all  represented  in  Turkey 
and  each  sect,  if  it  had  the  power,  would  perse¬ 
cute  the  others.  The  fearful  anathemas  uttered 
by  orthodox  Fathers  against  Nestorius  were 
only  the  expression  of  a  feeling  which  has  lasted 
to  the  present  day.  Under  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
perors’  dogma  was  established  by  enactment, 
and  those  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  state 
type  of  doctrine  were  exposed  to  suffering  or 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  was  only  a 
continuation  of  Greek  conditions  that  was  seen 
when  the  various  parties  of  Christians  moved 
their  Arab  masters  against  other  Christians. 
In  the  time  of  the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad,  the 
Greeks  informed  the  Caliph  that  the  Nestorians 
could  not  be  considered  Christians.  What  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  be  were  free¬ 
dom  introduced  is  seen  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeruaslem  when  pilgrims  of 
different  names  meet  there— the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Turkish  guard  are  needed  to  prevent  vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed.  A  Greek  Patriarch  and  an 
Armenian  Patriarch  reside  at  Constantinople. 
When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Patriarch  offered  to  keep  the  Christian 
Xx>pulace  of  the  city  in  order  if  he  were  allowed 
to  destroy  'all  the  churches  of  the  Greeks ! 

This  is  the  discouri^ng  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Christians  (except  so  far  as  they  are 


under  Protestant  influence)  do  not  want  reform 
but  revenge.  Repression  has  not  produced  the 
feeling  of  toleration,  it  never  does  produce  it. 
The  Christians  do  not  want  to  live  at  peace  with 
the  Tvirks,  and  they  are  as  far  from  understand¬ 
ing  what  equality  before  the  law  means  as  are 
the  Moslems.  And  so  far  as  the  proposal  or 
promise  of  reform  raises  any  aspiration  in  their 
minds  it  raises  an  aspiration  for  revolution. 
Their  ideals  are  in  the  past.  The  Greeks  dream 
of  reestablishing  the  empire  of  Constantine,  the 
Armenians  of  restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  If  these  dreams  cannot  be  realized, 
they  prefer  to  be  let  alone.  Progress  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  them.  The  modern  European  ideas  of 
liberty  arouse  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy 
in  their  conservative  breasts.  When  young  Tur¬ 
key  was  making  some  stir  and  promise  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  Constantinople,  a  Pasha  was  asked 
whether  there  was  not  an  Old  Turkish  party. 
Certainly!  he  replied,  “it  is  made  up  of  the 
Greek  clergy.’’  There  was  reason  in  the  jest. 
Conservatism  is  the  very  substance  of  Eastern 
society. 

The  blame  for  the  non-success  of  the  reform 
movements— this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  forced — does  not  lie  altogether  with  the 
Turks.  But  tnis  conclusion  brings  another: 
the  Turks  must  be  superseded  as  a  governing 
power.  Wherever  the  blame  lies,  they  cannot 
carry  out  reform  without  wholesale  massacre. 
This  patent  fact  tells  the  whole  story.  France 
governs  mixed  populations  of  Moslems  and  Chris¬ 
tians  without  massacre.  England  does  the  same 
on  a  larger  scale.  Russia  doe*^  the  same.  As 
compared  with  these,  Turkey  is  incapable  of 
governing.  *  The  survival  of  the  fittest^demands 
that  as  a  governing  power  Turkey  be  displaced. 

DO  WE  NEED  A  NEW  CASUISTRY  ? _ 

One  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  modern 
church  is  as  to  the  attitude  it  should  take  re¬ 
garding  amusements. 

Canon  Gore,  who  stands  high  as  a  leader  in 
the  English  Church,  in  his  pamphlet  on  “The 
Social  Teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,’’ 
maintains  that  the  church  should  formulate  a 
“new  Christian  casuistry,’’  should  determine, 
that  is,  in  what  amusements  Christians  may 
and  in  what  amusements  they  may  not  consist 
ently  engage. 

The  practice  of  Christian  people  varies  widely 
as  to  theatre-going,  card-playing,  dancing  and 
other  forms  of  amusement,  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  all  could  agree  as  to  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  in  the  field  of  amusements, 
if  a  representative  body  of  the  church  at  large 
could  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  regarding  amuse¬ 
ments,  at  once  so  wise,  so  reasonable,  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  all  church  members  would  accept 
them  and  abide  by  them.  But  the  trouble  (?) 
with  this  world  is  that  its  morals  cannot  be  reg¬ 
ulated  in  such  an  easy  and  delightful  way. 
Good  people  differ  widely,  and  always  will. 
That  which  commends  itself  to  some  fails  to 
commend  itself  to  others,  equally  conscientious 
and  intelligent.  “’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity,  but  pity 
’tis,  ’tis  true.’* 

The  moment  the  church  sets  out  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  forms  of  amusement  she  finds  her¬ 
self  in  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  objections  and 
difiSculties,  winning  the  support  of  some,  an- 
tagonizing  others.  It  may  be  argued  that 
nevertheless  she  should  assert  her  authority  and 
determine  here,  as  well  as  in  weightier  matters, 
what  should  be  bound  and  what  should  be 
loosed.  It  is  u|>on  this  exalted  idea  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  church  that  Canon  Gore’s  proposi¬ 
tion  is  based.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
wisest  and  most  far-sighted  religious  teachers 
that  they  have  ever  been  very  sparing  in'laying 
down  hard  and  fast  requirements  in  the  realm  of 
conduct.  This  is  true  of  Jesus,  of  Paul,  of  the 
other  apostles.  The  New  Testament  is  a  mine 
of  principles,  not  a  store-house  of  rules. 


It  is  a  great  responsibility  for  the  church  to 
entrust  to  its  individual  members  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in 
the  sphere  of  conduct,  guided  only  by  their  own 
consciences  and  the  Word  of  God ;  but  such 
confidence  will,  I  believe,  in  the  end  be  justi¬ 
fied,  just  as  democracy  in  civil  government  has, 
despite  its  failures,  been  justified.  The  perfect 
law  of  liberty  does  not  consort  with  a  system  of 
surveillance. 

In  a  church  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the 
following  facts  occurred :  A  number  of  active 
and  earnest  young  people  were  about  to  become 
members  when  the  examining  committee  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval  of  certain  amusements  in 
which  they  were  known  to  indulge.  The  young 
people  were  indignant  and  took  no  further  steps 
toward  uniting  with  the  church,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  for  several  years  the  membership  of 
that  church  has  been  at  a  standstill.  I  give  this 
instance,  not  to  justify  the  action  of  these  young 
persons,  but  to  show  the  effect,  in  one  case  at 
least,  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  church  to 
act  as  a  casuist  in  respect  to  amusements. 

There  may  be,  undoubtedly  there  is,  great 
danger  that  the  ethics  of  amusements  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  will  be  carelessly  and  wrongly  treated 
by  many.  The  church  should  point  out  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  true  solution  of 
such  questions  and  should  give  all  possible  guid¬ 
ance  to  all  whom  it  can  influence  in  determining 
as  to  what  amusements  are  right  and  to  what 
extent  they  should  be  indulged  in ;  but  as  for 
furnishing  a  detailed  and  rigid  casuistry,  that 
is  not  her  province  or  her  mission. 

John  Wright  Buokham. 

Salem,  Mass. 

PROPER  POSTURE  IN  PUBLIC  PRAYER. 
To  The  Editors  or  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  evident  that  “Subscriber” 
thinks  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  posture  in  pub¬ 
lic  prayer  except  standing.  He  is  in  error  con¬ 
cerning  my  views.  I  expressly  said  that  either 
standing  or  kneeling  is  an  appropriate  attitude 
for  a  petitioner.  But  sitting  I  think  is  not, 
even  though  it  be  modified  by  bowing  the  head. 
As  between  the  Greek  usage — standing — and  the 
Latin  usage — kneeling — I  prefer,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  latter ;  and  this  although  I  believe 
that  the  primitive  attitude  was  standing.  The 
reason  I  prefer  it  is  that  in  the  office  of  praise 
the  beet  position  is  standing.  We  sing  best  and 
take  most  interest  in  singing  when  we  rise  to 
do  BO.  This  being  so,  in  order  not  to  weary  the 
body  too  much  and  so  make  worship  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  we  may  well  adopt  the  other  appropriate 
posture  for  prayer,  that  is,  kneeling.  The  sit¬ 
ting  attitude  is  not  the  appropriate  posture 
either  for  prayer  or  for  praise.  It  is,  however, 
appropriate  for  the  hearer,  the  learner,  the  dis¬ 
ciple  when  receiving  instruction,  and  I  would 
confine  it  to  that  part  of  public  worship,  if  I 
had  the  power  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  can 
agree,  first,  to  stand  in  the  ofBce  of  public 
praise ;  secondly,  to  sit  during  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
kneel  in  the  act  of  common  prayer ;  our  services 
will,  so  far  forth,  have  a  propriety  which, 
though  by  no  means  essential  to  acceptable  wor¬ 
ship,  is  highly  desirable. 

I  cannot  give  up  my  objection  to  sitting. 
The  physical  attitude  one  assumes  is  quite 
likely  to  act  upon  the  intellect  and  emotions, 
and  produce  the  mental  attitude  of  which  it  is 
the  symbol.  I  think  I  have  detected  in  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  individuals  on  the  prayers 
offered  &  public  service,  evidence  that 

they  listened  to  the  prayers  in  precisely  the  same 
mental  attitude  in  which  they  listened  to  the 
sermon ;  and  I  have  not  been  without  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  “sitting”  in  prayer  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  in  part. 

I  say  nothing  in  response  to  “Subscriber’s” 
remarks  about  “Connecticut  Blue,”  and  so  on, 
because  he  has  evidently  misapprehended  my 
position.  A  Presbyter. 

Dec.  5, 1896. 
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DO  GOOD  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  AND  NOT 
LEAVE  IT  TO  EXECUTORS! 

PETBB  COOPEB  AND  A.  T.  STEWABT  THE 

LATTEB’8  GBEAT  PBOMISE,  BUT  sutAt.T. 

PEB70BMANCE. 

Week  before  last  we  moralized  a  little  on 
“what  rich  men  ought  to  do  with  their  money,” 
insisting  on  the  point  that  they  should  not 
throw  it  away  by  giving  it  to  everybody  with¬ 
out  due  forethought  and  consideration.  A  man 
who  throws  his  money  about  right  and  left, 
may  do  as  much  mischief  as  if  he  hugged  it 
to  hie  bosom,  like  a  penurious  old  miser; 
while  he  who  has  but  a  small  sum  to  give, 
should  see  to  it  that  it  goes  as  far  as  possible  by 
judicious  distribution.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
need  to  be  on  his  guard  against  his  own  gener  ■ 
ous  impulses,  lest  his  free  giving  should  weaken 
the  manliness  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  help. 
But  men  are  not  apt  to  err  in  this  way ;  more 
often  the  danger  is  on  the  other  side !  While 
some  give  too  hastily,  many  more  give  too 
slowly,  and  in  the  process  of  “slowing  up”  end 
by  not  giving  at  all !  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  rashness  in  giving,  there  is  also  an  excess  of 
caution,  of  which  we  have  in  mind  a  notable 
illustration. 

We  have  lived  in  New  Y'ork  for  forty-two 
years,  during  the  first  half  of  which  the  great 
man  in  the  mercantile  world  was  Alexander .  T. 
Stewart.  With  an  immense  fortune  for  those 
days,  he  had  a  quiet  air,  which  indicated  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  preeminence  over  all  rivals  or  com¬ 
petitors.  Indeed  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had 
any  rivals.  If  he  alluded  to  other  mercantile  | 
houses,  it  was  in  a  sort  of  patronizing  way. 
Once  standing  beside  him  in  the  centre  of  hie 
‘  ‘  mart  of  trade,  ’  ’  which  covered  a  whole  square, 
and  seemed  more  like  an  Oriental  bazaar  than 
an  American  “store,”  he  said  that  the  mere 
overfiow  from  it  was  enough  to  support  a 
dozen  houses !  Of  course  he  meant  houses 
inferior  to  his  own;  mere  “shops,”  as  he  would 
consider  them.  But  if  any  house  presumed  too 
far,  it  soon  felt  his  heavy  hand,  or  foot,  for  to 
quote  his  very  words:  “When  I  put  my  foot 
down,  I  put  it  downward!”  Thus  he  ruined 
many  who  dared  to  provoke  his  displeasure,  for 
which  he  would  have  been  called  among  the 
aborigines  a  “big  Indian,”  who  carried  many 
scalps  at  his  belt ! 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  glory  of  man  !  If  he  could 
but  open  his  eyes  after  twenty  years,  and  see 
the  great  house  in  which  he  reigned  like  a  king, 
obliged  to  close  its  doors,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  firm  that  was  his  successor,  it  would  make 
him  turn  over  in  his  grave ! 

But  we  will  go  back  to  the  man  as  he  was  while 
living.  He  was  not  wanting  in  kindly  impulses 
towards  those  who  did  not  come  in  his  way. 
The  poor  could  not  be  his  rivals,  and  so  they 
might  be  the  objects  of  his  compassion.  I  re¬ 
member  one  hard  winter  when  tens  of  thousands 
were  out  of  work  and  out  of  bread,  that  he 
rigged  up  a  sort  of  kitchen  in  the  basement  of 
his  store,  (which  was  then  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers  street, )  in  which  there 
was  a  huge  cauldron  steaming  with  soup,  and  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  great  merchant  presiding 
over  its  distribution,  with  a  dozen  clerks  who 
were  ladelling  out  the  nourishing  food  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tin  x>ails,  which  ragged  men  and  women 
were  carrying  off  to  their  starivng  children, 
with  blessings  on  the  generous  giver.  . 

Of  course  with  Mr.  Stewart,  as  with  all  rich 
men,  there  were  many  speculations  as  to  what  he 
would  do  with  his  great  fortune,  since  he  had  no 
children  to  inherit  it.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  leave  some  monument,  like  the 
Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  greatness.  He  did  found  a  School 
on  Long  Island,  and  left  money  to  build  a 


Cathedral  that  was  apparently  designed  to  be  a 
mausoleum  for  his  bones.  The  Cathedral  is 
there,  but  the  bones  are  not!  It  was  a  cruel 
irony  of  fate  that  his  body  was  stolen  by  grave 
robbers  from  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  first  laid, 
and  whether  it  has  ever  been  recovered,  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

But  neither  the  School  nor  the  Cathedral  was 
to  be  the  chief  monument  to  the  great  merchant. 
He  had  another  scheme,  a  favorite  project  which 
he  once  confided  to  me  as  I  sat  by  his  side  at 
a  dinner.  Apparently  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  not  yet  done  anything  that  was  worthy 
of  him.  Perhaps  his  sensibilities  were  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  next  to  me  on  the  other 
side  eat  Peter  Cooper,  who  had  already  built  hie 
monument  in  the  great  Institute  which  has  been 
an  untold  blessing  to  one  generation,  and  will 
be  to  generations  to  come.  But,  said  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art,  “W^’Acn  I  am  dead  and  gone,  people  will 
think  better  of  me  than  they  do  now!  ”  He  then 
unfolded  his  project,  prefacing  it  by  saying  that 
he  owed  all  his  prosperity  to  the  patronage  of  the 
other  sex.  in  recognition  of  which  he  would 
erect  a  Home  for  them — not  an  Asylum  for  the 
poor  or  the  aged ;  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the 
blind ;  but  a  grand,  generous  House  for  temporary 
or  longer  residence,  in  which  young  women  com¬ 
ing  to  the  great  city  to  seek  employment  mightfind 
rest,  shelter  and  protection  during  the  interval 
till  they  found^it.  Here,  instead  of  living  in  soli¬ 
tude,  they  might  have  the  society  of  their  own  sex, 
with  large  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  Libraries 
where  they  could  find  the  best  reading,  which 
would  give  a  tone  to  the  conversation,  that 
might  otherwise  drop  into  mere  gossip,  as  is  too 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  young  people  of  either 
sex  who  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  hands  or 
their  minds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  conception,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  brooded  over  for  years,  till  at  last  it 
took  such  definite  shape  that  he  summoned  his 
architect,  who  made  the  plans  on  a  scale  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  munificent  ideal,  and  in  due 
time  rose  the  stately  structure,  seven  stories 
high,  and  covering  the  half  of  one  of  our  city 
blocks,  so  that  “the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
it  were  equal,  ”  with  a  large  open  space  on  which 
the  inside  corridors  looked  down,  with  a  foun¬ 
tain,  in  the  centre  of  the  green  grass,  whose 
splashing  waters  would  make  music  in  the  ears 
of  the  country  maidens,  as  it  reminded  them  of 
the  brooks  and  streams  of  their  native  hills. 

Truly  this  was  Paradise  come  again  !  Well  do 
I  remember  the  night  that  it  was  opened,  when 
it  was  crowded  by  thousands  of  our  best  people, 
who  congratulated  the  giver  of  it  all  on  his 
boundless  generosity ! 

So  far  the  plans  had  been  carried  out,  and  no 
doubt  the  great  “Caravanserai”  would  have 
wrought  all  the  good  intended  by  it,  if  only  the 
proprietor  had  lived  to  watch  over  it.  But  rich 
men — like  other  men — are  not  apt  to  take  into 
their  calculations  the  possibility  of  death!  It 
was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  this  great 
Home  for  Women,  that  its  proprietor  passed 
away,  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  wishes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  what  he  perhaps  regarded  as 
a  Quixotic  experiment.  At  any  rate  it  took  him 
lees  than  a  year  to  discover  that  it  did  not  pay, 
and  at  once  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the 
great  structure  that  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Protec¬ 
tory  for  women — a  place  of  shelter  which  should 
be  next  to  the  homes  they  had  left  behind — was 
turned  into  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  whose 
rooms  and  halls  are  open  to  men,  and  all  sorts 
of  men,  who  as  they  lounge  about  the  corridors, 
smoking  and  drinking,  give  but  little  sugges¬ 
tion  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  sex,  to  which  the  great  mer¬ 
chant  acknowledged  that  he  owed  all  his  success ! 

Although  this  change  of  plan  was  an  utter 
wreck  of  the  designs  of  the  projector,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him  who 


succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  great 
estate.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  design.  He  may  have  disap¬ 
proved  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  here  was 
the  misfortune  to  leave  a  great  project  to  be 
carried  out  by  one  who  did  not  believe  in  it. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Stewart  had 
lived,  he  would  have  carried  it  out,  for  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  baffled  in  what  he  undertook.  If  it 
did  not  pay,  what  would  he  have  cared  with  his 
millions  behind  him? 

And  here  comes  in  the  moral  of  the  story. 
When  a  rich  man  forme  a  plan  for  the  use  of  a 
part  of  his  fortune,  let  him  see  to  it  himself, 
and  not  leave  it  to  his  executors  !  Let  him  be 
hie  own  executor,  and  then  he  will  have  the  joy 
which  passes  all  other  joy,  that  of  doing  good, 
which  will  cast  a  light  over  his  last  days,  as  of 
the  sun  going  down  in  splendor. 

Often,  as  I  recall  the  evening  when  I  sat  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  I 
think  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  men.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  going  to  do  something  great  for 
those  that  should  come  after  him.  Mr.  Cooper 
did  it.  He  never  forgot  the  struggles  of  his  own 
early  life,  with  few  advantages,  and  he  resolved 
to  give  to  the  young  men  of  his  native  city 
opportunities  for  instruction  which  he  did 
not  have.  This  he  did  in  his  life  time,  and  had 
the  unspeaakble  happiness  of  doing  it,  which 
shone  in  hie  face  “the  good  gray  head  that  all 
men  knew.”  Mr.  Stewart  said,  “When  I  am 
dead  and  gone,  people  will  think  better  of  me  than 
they  do  now  !”  Has  his  prophecy  been  fulfilled? 
Do  men  think  better  of  him?  Or  do  they  on  the 
contrary  think  worsen  Do  not  those  who  had 
business  relations  with  him,  think  of  him  as  a 
hard  man,  to  whom  money  was  the  god  of  this 
world;  who  did  not  let  go  hie  grip  till  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  life,  and  even  then  left  his 
chief  act  of  beneficence  so  that  it  proved  an 
utter  failure?  He  never  failed  in  business,  but 
his  whole  life  was  a  failure,  as  he  lived  only  for 
himself,  and  cared  little  even  for  those  who  had 
made  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  The  greatest 
kindness  we  can  do  to  his  memory  is  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  while  the  name  of  Peter  Cooper 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as 
Manhattan  Island  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  city 
of  the  New  World. 


When  it  was  announced  some  months  since 
that  Dr.  Watson  of  Liverpool  was  coming  to 
this  country  on  a  lecturing  tour,  many  had 
doubts  of  his  success,  inasmuch  as  his  reputation 
this  side  the  ocean  rested  on  the  popularity  of 
one  or  two  books.  Popular  writers  are  not 
always  good  speakers,  and  many  went  to  hear 
him  with  a  secret  fear  of  disappointment.  But 
any  such  apprehension  was  soon  dispelled.  His 
pictures  of  Scottish  life — of  that  simple-hearted, 
but  true-hearted  race — as  gentle  in  peace  as  they 
are  brave  in  war — took  at  once  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  while  his  readings  from  his 
books  has  reminded  us  of  the  readings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  But  he  is  not  a  lecturer  only,  but  a 
preacher  as  well.  On  Sunday  evening  last  he 
preached  in  Dr.  Hall’s  Church  to  as  large  an 
audience  as  could  be  crowded  into  that  edifice, 
while  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  went  away 
unable  to  get  within  hearing  distance.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  reality  of  the  invisible  as  against 
the  materialism  of  our  day,  and  his  argument 
was  to  prove  that  the  spiritual  was  as  real  as 
the  material  world — a  train  of  thought  that  needs 
to  be  emphasized  in  our  country,  where  men  are 
so  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life 
that  they  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  the  only 
realities.  By  such  appeals  to  us  from  the  plat¬ 
form  and  pulpit.  Dr.  Watson  has  proved  himself 
an  admirable  representative  of  the  country  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  so  many  ties.  It  is  not 
Scotch  nature  alone,  but  human  nature  also 
that  he  depicts  with  voice  and  pen,  and  touches 
those  inner  chords  that  make  the  whole  world  kin. 
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THE  CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

“A  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night”— that  is  Pittsburgh!  1  will  not 
Bay  that  it  is  a  place  where  the  sun  never  shinee, 
but  he  has  to  take  hia  chances  like  the  rest  of 
us,  for  when  he  looks  down  from  above  he  is 
met  by  a  “sulphurous  sanopy”  that  rolls  up 
from  below.  When  a  stranger  comes  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  first  time  and  climbs  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills  to  look  down  upon  the  city, 
if  he  should  be  inclined  to  make  unpleasant 
comparisons,  he  might  say  that  it  reminded  him 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where  the  smoke 
‘  ‘  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  ’  ’  But  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  choose  a  more  agreeable  comparison,  and 
so  when  I  see  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  Pitts¬ 
burgh  as  it  hangs  over  London,  I  think  rather  of 
the  gentle  wreaths  that  curl  upward  from  the 
mouth  of  Vesuvius,  that  do  not  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  peaceful  air,  nor  the  beauty  of 
the  great  city  at  its  feet,  or  of  the  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples,  while  farther  still,  surrounding  all  like  a 
sea  of  glass,  is  the  blue  Mediterranean. 

The  comparison  might  be  carried  still  farther, 
for  if  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  are  torn  by  the  over¬ 
flow  of  lava,  so  is  the  face  of  nature  here  in 
many  places  scarred  and  marred  by  the  mines 
that  have  been  bored  into  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
to  bring  forth  the  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  that 
are  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

But  all  the  riches  of  nature  are  of  no  value 
without  the  intelligence  and  the  enterprise  of 
man,  and  here  Pittsburgh  has  been  fortunate 
indeed  in  attracting  some  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  men  of  the  country,  who  have  made  of  it 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

In  coming  here,  for  the  briefest  possible  visit 
— only  a  couple  of  days — I  was  fortunate  to  have 
the  acquaintance  of  two  men  who  have  done  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  others,  to  make  the  wealth 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  has  a 
country  home  in  Lenox,  which  gives  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exchange  visits  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  inventors,  alike  in  me¬ 
chanics  and  in  electricity.  Hie  works  for 
both  are  a  few  miles  outside  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  we  enter  first  a  building  of  enormous 
length  that  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  Air  Brakes!  The  word  “brakes”  is  not  very 
suggestive  of  anything  more  than  a  hold-back  to 
check  the  swiftness  of  a  train  going  at  full 
speed.  This  was  formerly  done  by  brakemen 
stationed  at  both  ends  of  a  car.  What  more 
was  needed  but  to  utilize  machinery  to  do  what 
was  done  before  by  the  hand  ?  Even  then  the 
engineer  must  move  very  slowly  and  cautiously. 
But  here  is  a  mechanism  so  exquisitely  ad¬ 
justed  that  it  answers  to  the  touch  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  as  quickly  as  he  could  lift  his  hand,  and 
though  a  train  were  going  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
it  would  check  it  as  the  rider  reins  [up  a  wild 
horse,  and  without  a  shock  or  jar  hold  it  mo¬ 
tionless  !  The  engineer  allowed  me  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  key,  and  instantly  shot  out  fifty 
tubes  filled  with  compressetl  air,  that  would  be 
like  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  against  the 
whirling  wheels  and  the  rushing  cars.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  such  a  method  of  insuring  safety  in 
railway  travel  at  once  doubles  the  speed  of  our 
trains,  and  adds  to  the  feeling  of  security  of 
all  who  go  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth. 
When  I  was  abroad  last  year,  I  found  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Brake  in  use  everywhere  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  an  acknowledgment  of  what  Europe  owes 
to  the  invention  of  America. 

Another  man  who  has  contributed  enormously 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh  is 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  story  of  whose  life 
ought  to  be  told  for  the  example  it  gives  to 
others  who  begin,  as  he  did,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  may,  like  him,  climb  to  the  top. 
He  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  except  it  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  “fortune”  to  be  born  of 
good,  honest,  brave  parents.  He  had  a  sturdy 
Scotch  father,  and  a  mother  to  whose  comfort  it 


was  his  pride  and  joy  to  minister  to  the  last 
hour  of  her  life.  But  for  his  success  in  the 
world  he  had  only  to  depend  on  his  own  quick 
intelligence,  clear  head  and  honest  heart  It 
was  a  proud  moment  in  his  life  when  he  could 
earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week !  But  he  kept 
his  keen,  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  around  him,  and  soon  perceived  that 
the  great  product  of  a  region  rich  in  coal  and 
iron,  must  be  steel  for  our  railroads  and  bridges, 
and  for  a  hundred  forms  of  construction.  And 
with  this  he  soon  became  an  organizer  of  indus¬ 
try  on  a  tremendous  scale. 

To  see  to  what  this  single  industry  has  grown, 
one  has  but  to  visit  Homestead,  the  scene  of  the 
great  riots  a  few  years  since.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  works  of  Krupp  in  Germany,  where  are 
manufactured  the  cannon  for  all  countries,  as 
they  were  the  largest  in  Europe,  were  the  largest 
in  the  world.  But  Mr.  Carnegie  is  quite  patron¬ 
izing  to  Krupp  as  a  small  concern,  not  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  his  own  Steel  Works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela.  And  this  I 
can  well  believe  after  half  a  day  spent  in  tramping 
through  them,  from  which  I  came  away  with  a 
feeling  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  Cave  of  Vulcan, 
where  the  fires  are  ever  burning  day  and  night, 
and  the  mighty  anvils  are  ever  clanging !  Best 
of  all  is  it  to  know  that  the  master  and  creator 
of  such  vast  industries,  uses  his  wealth  for  the 
good  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  achieved  so 
much  by  manifold  gifts  to  it,  among  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Libraries  in  the  United 
States.  H.  M.  F. 


TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

Excise  legislation  for  political  purposes  mainly, 
is  proving  a  miserable  failure.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  had  in  this  city  should  surprise  no  one  who 
remembers  how  the  law  affecting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  State,  with  special  reference  to  its 
political  effect  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
pushed  through  the  Legislature  by  the  urgency 
which  confessed  its  party  purpose.  For  meas¬ 
ures  so  planned  and  carried  to  succeed  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  city  from  moral  degradation,  would  up¬ 
set  the  foundations  of  righteous  reform.  The 
pretense  that  modifications  of  such  laws  are 
sought  for  the  public  good  and  with  the  hope  of 
rightly  combating  the  liquor  traffic,  is  hollow 
mockery  of  men’s  good  sense  and  the  divine 
law  of  common  honesty.  The  whole  thing  must 
be  frankly  characterized  as  thus  far  a  failure, 
and  very  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people  of  the  whole  State  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  taking  the  liquor  traffic  out  of  Tam¬ 
many  hands  and  giving  it  over  to  the  tender 
care  of  another  set  of  politicians  of  like  aims, 
is  a  step  in  the  way  of  reform.  Yes.  a  step  in¬ 
deed,  but  to  no  better  ends ! 

First  of  all  let  the  truth  be  told.  There  is 
little  choice  between  party  machines  when  their 
object  is  simply  to  keep  in  power.  To  reform 
New  York  by  making  it  vote  to  please  a  party 
leader,  is  the  figment  of  some  such  brain  as 
that  which  has  dictated  our  Legislation  for  the 
last  few  years,  usually  to  the  sorrow  of  our  best 
purposes,  to  the  defeat  of  the  highest  reforms 
for  which  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  to 
hope.  Now  let  the  political  legislation  on  ex¬ 
cise  be  revoked.  And  let  a  frankly  honest  law 
go  into  effect  at  once  shutting  up  the  vile  doors 
called  hotels,  taxing  out  of  existence  the  swarm 
of  low  saloons,  and  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor 
everywhere  by  simple  enactment  which  will 
render  conviction  for  violation  easy  and  detec¬ 
tion  easiest  of  all.  This  is  entirely  practicable, 
and  everybody  not  in  the  bad  trade,  will  regard 
it  as  a  good  beginning.  Nobody  need  believe 
that  excise  legislation  with  no  politics  in  it,  is 
a  difficult  problem.  For  the  one  and  only  way 
to  take  the  saloon  out  of  politics  is  to  legislate 
concerning  it  without  politics.  A  law  whose 
prime  purpose  is  political  makes  the  saloon  a 
political  factor.  It  matters  not  who  passes  such 
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a  law.  The  situation  is  well-nigh  intolerable 
to-day.  “Politicians  for  revenue  mainly”  pose  as 
reformers  and  pretend  to  seek  the  public  good ! 
Who  is  deceived  by  such  pretenses  ?  Men  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  the  people  are  patient, 
but  when  they  are  roused  their  earnestness  is 
unmistakable. 

A  cable  message  reached  New  York  on  Decem¬ 
ber  Ist,  conveying  most  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  the  sickness  of  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer, 
at  Hamadan,  Persia,  on  his  journey  of  mission 
visitation  around  the  world,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Speer.  The  news  occasioned  great  anxiety 
among  Mr.  Speer’s  immediate  associates,  and 
indeed  among  his  large  acquaintance  here  and 
elsewhere.  Apparently  he  had  made,  according 
to  plan,  a  hurried  journey  from  Hamadan  to 
Teheran,  returning  to  Hamadan  and  expecting 
to  go  on  from  there  to  Bushire  and  sail  for  In¬ 
dia  on  December  11th,  when  he  was  taken  down 
with  fever.  In  announcing  the  sickness  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Speer  proposed  to  cable  weekly, 
and  now,  December  8th,  comes  the  following 
cable,  for  a  prompt  copy  of  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  courtesy  of  Treasurer  Dulles: 
“Mild  typhoid,  improving  steadily,”  This  is 
very  encouraging  news,  for  which  the  whole 
Church  will  be  thankful  to  God. 


We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  in  this  city  to  the  Monthly  Con¬ 
ferences  which  are  to  be  held  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
from  December,  1896,  to  May,  1897.  The 
Evils  of  Pauperism  form  the  general  topic 
for  consideration  at  the  several  Conferences, 
with  the  possibilities  of  religious  and  charitable 
organizations  to  overcome  these  social  condi¬ 
tions.  The  first  Conference  is  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  December  15th,  1896,  at  11  A.M. 
Subject,  The  Movement  of  the  Times:  The 
Churches.  The  address  will  be  given  by  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D.  The  Rev.  Drs.  A.  F. 
Schauffler,  David  H.  Greer,  and  Rev.  F.  Mason 
North  will  lead  an  informal  discussion.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  these 
meetings.  There  is  likewise  no  doubt  that  their 
value  is  greatly  underestimated.  The  audiences 
ought  to  be  large,  and  in  general  there  should  be 
more  strenuous  effort  to  support  a  movement 
that  looks  toward  the  simplifying  of  one  of  our 
most  serious  social  problems. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  November  were  81^2,010.64  less  than  during  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  falling  off  is,  how¬ 
ever,  accounted  for  in  the  item  of  legacies, 
which  is  810,757.47  less  than  reported  in  No¬ 
vember,  1895.  The  churches  show  a  gain  of 
82,646.62  over  last  year;  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orers  have  done  8440.31  better,  and  the  “Miscel¬ 
laneous”  account  is  81,179.38  in  advance  of  last 
year.  The  Women’s  Boards  are  down  84,766- 
60  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  Sabbath- 
schools  8752.88.  The  receipts  from  all  sources 
from  April  .30th  to  December  1st — seven  months 
of  the  current  missionary  year — have  been  8212,- 
991.83.  This  leaves  the  large  amount  of  8758,- 
936.05  to  be  raised  during  the  remaining  five 
months.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  by  conscien¬ 
tious,  prayerful  effort— a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  each  church  to  be  responsible  for  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  sum. 

The  Woman’s  Department  of  the  Armenian 
Relief  Association  are  sending  every  where 
copies  of  a  strong  pamphlet  by  Williamina  L. 
Armstrong.  It  describes  vividly  the  sufferings 
and  the  need  of  the  oppressed  race,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Women  of  America.  Those  who 
wish  to  correspond  upon  the  subject,  or  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  work,  may  address  the  author 
of  the  leaflet  at  Room  508,  Mail  and  Express 
Building,  203  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ACTITITT  OF  MIND  IN  OU>  AGE. 

Two  weeks  since  we  said  a  few  words  on  the 
beauty  of  old  age  as  illustrated  in  the  long  and 
useful  life  of  the  late  Mr.  William  A.  Booth, 
ank  also  of  Dr.  Crawford,  a  faithful  and  beloved 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  whose  fatherly  care  the 
writer  of  this  had  received  when  a  boy  in  Wil¬ 
liams  College  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Both  of 
these  venerable  men  preserved  their  faculties  to 
the  last,  and  departed  this  life  in  perfect  peace. 
The  son-in-law  of  the  latter  writes  : 

“I  note  what  you  write  about  old  age.  Dr. 
Crawford's  old  age  was  beautiful.  His  mind 
was  clear  and  strong  to  the  last.  Even  during 
the  last  year  he  read  many  books,  such  as  ‘Foun¬ 
dations  of  Belief,  ’  by  Balfour.  In  September  he 
bought  the  Life  of  Dr.  McCosh,  in  whose  work  at 
Princeton  he  was  ever  much  interested;  during 
October  he  read  it  carefully,  and  also  Holmes’s 
‘Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.’  He  was  in 
touch  with  the  discussions  of  the  day,  atten¬ 
tively  reading  the  doings  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  reported  in  The  Evangelist,  and  keeping 
those  copies  near  at  hand  for  reference.  He 
read  many  articles  on  financial  questions,  and 
made  many  wise  comments  to  us  during  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  just  closed. 

“Dr.  Crawford  was  also  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  in  the  town.  His  last 
public  service  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
at  the  celebration  on  the  church  lawn  he  offered 
prayer  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  He  ap¬ 
preciated  your  friendship  and  kindness  in  send¬ 
ing  him  your  books  and  The  Evangelist,  which 
he  carefully  read.  We  are  sorry  that  none  of  his 
pictures  taken  in  later  years  are  satisfactory. 

Yours  faithfully,  Thomas  A.  Emerson.” 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  long  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church,  Utica,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  evening  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  2d,  under  very  happy  and  un¬ 
usual  auspices.  The  service  was  largely  a  family 
affair.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Bachman.  D.  D. ,  of  Sweetwater ;  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  Lynn 
Bachman,  D.D.,  President  of  Sweetwater  Mili¬ 
tary  College,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Bachman,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chattanooga,  all 
brothers  of  the  late  Utica  pastor,  and  the  first 
named  one  of  hie  predecessors  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Second  Church.  Knoxville.  The  other  parts 
of  service  were  taken  by  ^v.  E.  A.  Elmore, 
D.D.,  who  presided;  Rev.  A.  J.  Coile,  and 
Rev.  W.  R.  Dawson.  Ihe  music,  as  all  the 
services,  were  delightful,  and  the  attendance 
very  large.  The  installed  was  warmly  greeted 
at  the  close  by  the  people  of  his  new  charge. 
A  pleasant  incident  of  the  evening  was  the  re¬ 
ception  of  a  telegram  of  congratulation  and  re¬ 
membrance  from  Utica. 


We  trust  that  no  one  interested  in  missions 
will  fail  to  read  the  letter  of  Missionary  Albert 
A.  Fulton,  of  Canton,  China,  on  page  31.  He 
has  signally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
claims  to  have  erected  the  finest  missionary 
chapel  in  all  the  Empire.  And  the  beauty  of  it 
is  that,  save  $300,  it  was  contributed  by  China¬ 
men  in  San  Francisco.  The  whole  expense 
(about  $5,000)  was  borne  by  the  converted  na¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Fulton  evidently  sees  a  great  day 
for  the  uplifting  of  China  near  at  hand. 


The  eighth  season  of  that  very  useful  organ!  - 
zation,  the  Manuscript  Society,  opens  this  year 
with  an  orchestral  concert  at  Chickering  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  December  3d.  Subsequent 
concerts  are  set  for  February  11th  and  April 
22d,  1897,  beside  six  private  meetings  at  The 
Tuxedo.  The  corresponding  secretary  is  H. 
W.  Lindsley,  Esq.,  45  Broadway. 


Mr.  Moody  will  close  his  five  weeks’  campaign 
at  Cooper  Union  on  Friday  with  a  discourse  on 
the  fitting  subject  of  ‘‘Walking  with  God.”  He 
has  labored  most  faithfully  and  earnestly  to 
quicken  and  deepen  the  religious  life  of  the 
churches.  His  entire  reliance  has  been  upon 
the  truth  of  God’s  Word  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
create  emotional  excitement  Yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  still  forces  are  mightiest. 
The  coming  on  of  spring  is  not  heralded  by  ex¬ 
plosions  and  catastrophes  in  nature.  There  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  quiet  influence  of 
the  truth  clearly  and  faithfully  spoken,  and  the 
earnest  prayers  offered,  will  reach  far  and  wide, 
bringing  in  a  season  of  spiritual  reviving,  growth 
and  fruitage.  Already  there  are  signs  of  quick¬ 
ening  life  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  a 
time  for  persevering  prayer  and  the  use  of  means 
wisely  adapted  to  secur  the  longed-for  blessing. 


It  is  not  easy  for  practical  people  to  grasp  the 
truth  that  progress  must  of  necessity  be  slow, 
that  ideals  can  only  be  realized  as  human  nature 
is  educated  to  express  them,  that  much  that  is 
beautiful  theoretically  is  bad  in  practice.  A 
recognition  of  this  natural  law,  is,  however,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Immigration  Restriction  League, 
of  which  the  president  is  John  Fiske.  The 
league  aims  to  eliminate  some  of  the  worst  evils 
of  unrestricted  immigration.  What  most  of 
the  advocates  of  further  restriction  want,  and 
what  the  Lodge-Corliss  Bill,  shortly  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  aims  to  accomplish  is  not  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners  generally,  but  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  alike  of  their  own  language, 
of  an  occupation,  and  of  the  standards  of  living 
and  character  which  distinguish  American  peo¬ 
ple.  The  election,  with  all  its  present  menace  to 
the  tranquility  and  safety  of  the  nation  is  over. 
But  the  cloud  has  not  passed  by.  Some  day  the 
storm  will  break,  perhaps  with  greater  fury  for 
the  years  during  which  it  has  been  gathering. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  dangers  that 
threaten  our  nation  are  intensified  a  hundred 
fold  by  the  power  of  illiteracy  and  degradation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  national  'affairs. 


Commander  Tucker  of  the  Salvation  Army 
requests  us  to  give  notice  of  a  series  of  special 
meetings  to  be  held  at  Memorial  Hall,  122  West 
Fourteenth  street.  The  topic  of  the  first  will 
be.‘‘Chirst’s  Christianity — its  Purity,”  and  the 
hours,  10. .30  A.M.,  2.30  and  7. .30  P.M.,  of  Mon¬ 
day,  December  14th.  The  following  day,  Tues¬ 
day,  December  15th,  “Christ’s  Christianity — 
its  Fruits,”  will  be  the  subject,  and  the  single 
session  will  be  at  10.30  A.M.  All  these  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  led  by  Commander  and  Consul 
Booth-Tucker.  He  will  be  ably  assisted  and  the 
music  will  be  of  the  best.  That  a  strong  im¬ 
pulse  to  religious  activity  will  be  imparted  to 
all  who  attend  we  do  not  doubt. 


The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  prepared  a  full 
and  careful  programme  for  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
The  topics  have  been  carefully  chosen,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  so  far  as  at  all  practicable,  they  will 
be  followed,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  God 
the  world  around,  may  offer  united  prayer  on  all 
the  days  specially  set  apart.  Two  pages  of  Notes 
have  been  prepared  for  Pastors.  Programmes 
without  notes  will  be  sent  gratis,  in  any  number 
needed,  to  any  church  which  will  take  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
sometime  during  the  Week  of  Prayer, 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Parsons  College,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  for  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend  the  exercises  incident  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A., 
as  president,  on  December  17th.  The  occasion 
is  of  special  importance  to  all  that  section  of  the 
State.  The  charge  is  to  be  given  by  Professor 
Craig  of  Chicago. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  NINE. 

[The  Assembly’s  committee  in  session  in  New 
York  the  past  week,  publish  the  following  ten¬ 
tative  report  on  their  investigations] ; 

The  General  Assembly’s  Committee  of  Nine, 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  was  also  instructed  to  publish  to  the 
Church  at  large,  during  the  progress  of  its  work, 
whatever  information  might  be,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  of  value  to  the  Church.  In 
accordance  with  this  direction,  we  desire  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  diligent  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  matters  entrusted  to  us.  We  have  held  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  with  the  Board  and  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  we  believe  that  such 
results  will  be  reached  as  will  promote  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Board  and  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Church  generally.  While  our  work  has  not 
been  completed  substantial  progress  has  been 


made. 

We  have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
securities  of  the  Board  and  of  the  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Treasurer’s  office,  with  the  aid  of 
a  public  auditor,  and  it  gives  us  satisfaction  to 
state  that  the  accounts  are  being  kept  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  business  ability,  and  that  the  income 
from  investments  has  been  realized  with  unusual 
promptness. 

We  feel  warranted  in  appealing  to  the  churches 
to  stand  loyally  by  the  work  being  conducted  by 
the  Board,  and  urge  immediate  and  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  to  meet  the  emergency  which  is  just 
now  upon  us.  We  are  confident  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart 
will  be  greatly  promoted,  not  only  for  the  present 
but  for  the  future,  if  generous  and  immediate 
response  be  made  to  the  urgent  appeals  now 
being  sent  out. 

(SUrned.)  W.  P.  KANE, 

R.  M.  WILLSON, 

S.  M.  CLEMENT, 

S.  P.  HABISON. 

ROBERT  PITCAIRN, 

L.  W.  YAOGY. 

JOHN  DIXON. 

CHARLES  A.  DICKEY, 
DAN  P.  EELLS. 

Committee. 


The  Broadway  Tabernacle  was  an  interesting 
place  last  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
reunited  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Congrega¬ 
tional  Associations  met  there  and  were  hand¬ 
somely  entertained.  Over  three  hundred  guests 
were  served  with  supper  in  the  lecture  room,  at 
tastefully  decorated  tables  attended  by  ladies 
of  the  church.  The  sacramental  service  in  the 
afternoon  was  impressive.  The  subject  of  the 
evening  addresses  was  Christian  Citizenship. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  of  Brooklyn,  will  preach 
next  Sunday,  after  which  President  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond,  of  Union  College,  will  supply  the 
pulpit  until  choice  has  been  made  of  a  pastor. 


The  course  of  lectures  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  on  Christian  Worship,  is  drawing  to  its 
close.  The  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D. , 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  lectured 
last  Friday  on  “Worship  in  Non-Liturgical 
Churches,  ”  and  made  the  subject  both  enter¬ 
taining  and  valuable.  Next  Friday  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.D,,  Archdeacon  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  will  lecture  on 
“Roman  Liturgies.”  President  Hastings  will 
close  the  series  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  with 
a  lecture  on  “The  Ideal  of  Christian  Worship.” 
The  lectures  are  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  all  interested  are  cordially 
invited.  They  will  be  published  in  book  form. 


Secretary  Brown  remindsjpastors  and  all  others 
interested  that  the  Board  has  printed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Foreign  Missionary  Christmas  Exercise, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and  also  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  Foreign  Missions  is  now  in  order  from 
schools,  the  country  over  -this  not  to  pay  any 
debt  But  to  prosecute  the  work  of  missions  in 
all  lands.  This  collection  ought  to  aggregate 
$50,000  at  this  time. 
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LITERALISM  IN  RELIGION. 

Harmon  PreMhed  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  !i9,  by  the  Pastor,  Bev. 

Tennis  S.  Hhmlln,  D.D. 

Text,  John  4: 32 — “7  hai'e  meat  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not.” 

The  literalist  is'primarily  a  man  without  im¬ 
agination.  He  cannot  understand  a  joke,  a  pun, 
a  figure  of  speech.  If  you  say  to  him,  “It  was 
a  charming  day  yesterday,  and  everybody  was  on 
the  street,”  he  will  promptly  mention  a  half 
dozen  people  whom  he  knows  to  be  bed-ridden, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  out. 
When  he  reads  in  Matthew  iii.  5  that  all  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Judea  went  to  John’s  baptism;  or  in 
John  that  if  the  whole  story  of  Jesus’  life  were 
written  the  world  could  not  contain  the  books 
(XX.  25);  he  feebly  wonders  how  this  could  be, 
but  never  grasps  the  truth  within  the  hyperbole. 
“A  million”  means  to  him  always  exactly  ten 
hundred  thousands,  and  “all”  means  precisely 
every  one. 

The  literalist  accordingly  has  no  capacity  for 
understanding  poetry.  He  may  be  pleased  with 
the  smoothness  of  rhythm  or  the  jingle  of 
rhyme ;  but  can  cot  grasp  the  great  truths  be¬ 
neath  poetic  imagery.  He  is  a  “Qradgrind,  ” 
and  wants  “facts ;”  and  by  facts  he  means  totals 
and  differences  and  products  and  quotients  in 
arithmetic,  or  demonstrations  in  geometry ;  he 
means  dollars,  or  bushels,  or  tons,  or  acres. 
That  sentiment  is  a  fact  is  an  incomprehensible 
proposition  to  him;  that  “man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone”  (Matt.  iv.  4),  he  thinks  absurd, 
unless  the  meaning  is  that  he  eats  other  kinds 
of  food.  All  utterance  for  him  is  either  truth 
or  falsehood ;  he  cannot  comprehend  that  the 
truth  may  be  told  literally,  yet  create  a  false  im¬ 
pression,  while  fiction  is  often  the  most  effective 
vehicle  of  truth. 

This  is  the  lx)rn  literalist,  constitutionally 
unable  to  be  anything  else.  He  has  his  place 
and  a  useful  one,  in  digging  among  the  rocks 
that  he  calls  facts ;  he  patiently  explores  the 
past,  and  brings  out  from  the  debris  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  history ;  but  woe  to  the  man  or  the 
nation  whose  history  he  attempts  to  write !  It 
will  be  a  picture  with  neither  perspective  nor 
coloring.  To  write  history  requires  vision,  per¬ 
ception  of  motives,  exegetical  power  and,  not 
least,  humor.  Lacking  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  one  is  as  bungling  among  facts  as  he  is 
uncomfortable  at  a  dinner  table.  We  had  a  lit¬ 
eralist  in  our  Seminary  class.  He  had  never 
read  a  poem  or  a  novel,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
do  it.  He  would  listen  attentively  enough  to  a 
good  story,  occasionally  interrupting  to  question 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  statement  of  fact,  and 
when  the  point  had  been  reached  and  the  table 
had  done  laughing,  he  would  calmly  inquire, 
“Well,  what  happened  then?” 

But  there  is  also  a  literalism  of  ignorance  and 
inexfjerience.  Every  child  is  a  literalist.  He 
takes  you  at  your  exact  word,  and  holds  you  to 
its  exact  performance.  Nothing  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  to  watch  in  the  developing  mind  of  child- 
hootl  than  the  ability  to  understand  a  rhetorical 
figure.  Who  has  not  seen  a  little  face  light  up, 
and  little  eyes  glisten,  at  the  first  perception  of 
humor ;  when  it  first  dawned  upon  the  young 
mind  that  this  new  life  has  in  it  something 
more  than  hard  realities  of  sleeping  and  eat¬ 
ing?  Happy  the  mother  that  can  show  her  babe 
the  poetry  in  being  washed  and  dressed ;  happy 
the  babe  whose  mother  can  perceive  poetry  in 
this  dull  routine.  What  a  large  share  of  the 
woes  of  children  come  from  parents  and  friends 
and  teachers  who  take  play  as  well  as  work  liter¬ 
ally  ;  can  see  nothing  in  them  but  dry,  cold 
facts;  become  sheriffs  and  judges  and  jailors  and 
executioners  of  childhood.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  the  child,  but  his  ignorance  and  inexperi¬ 
ence,  that  makes  him  a  literalist.  And  so  of 
grown  children.  The  ignorant  say,  “Twice  two 
is  four,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.”  “This  acre 


will  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat ;  that  acre  has 
only  trees  and  flowers ;  give  me  this,  for  that  is 
worthless.”  It  requires  artistic  education  to 
see  value  in  beauty,  whether  in  nature,  or  in 
marble,  or  on  canvas.  So  the  uneducated  man 
wants  his  morning  paper  to  learn  yesterday’s 
facts,  but  does  not  crave  Shakespeare  or  Thack¬ 
eray.  With  a  little  training  he  will  take  a  sim¬ 
ple  poem  that  avows  itself  by  rhyme  and  a  fic¬ 
tion  that  asserts  on  every  page  that  it  is  fiction, 
and  spares  him  the  trouble  of  assorting  fancy 
from  fact.  His  mind  must  be  well  trained  be¬ 
fore  he  can  enjoy  what  cultivated  intellects 
agree  to  pronounce  the  beet.  Up  to  that  point 
he  is  a  literalist  by  virtue  of  his  limitations. 

But  there  are  also  literalists  by  deliberate 
choice.  Every  government  that  has  a  written 
constitution  is  certain  to  have  among  its  states¬ 
men  a  party  of  strict  constructionists  and  a  party 
of  liberal  constructionists.  Such  has  been  our 
experience  in  this  country  from  the  beginning. 
Our  Supreme  Court  has  been  and  is  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  deciding  this  question  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  innumerable  cases  that  come  be¬ 
fore  it.  “This  government,  ”  says  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  “is  acknowleged  by  all  to  be  one  of 
enumerated  powers.  But  the  question  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  powers  actually  granted  is  per¬ 
petually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
arise  so  long  as  our  system  shall  exist.”  That 
question  is  whether  the  words  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  literally,  or  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  of  the  evils  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remedy  and  the  benefits  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  confer;  whether  it  conveys  by  implica¬ 
tion  and  fair  inference  power  to  adopt  such 
means  as  will  compass  the  ends  which  it  un¬ 
questionably  has  in  view.  The  perils  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  construction  are  obvious.  It  opens  the  door 
to  many  and  grave  abuses  of  power.  But  on  the 
other  side  a  strict  construction  often  ties  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  renders  it  help 
less.  The  safe  principle  seems  to  be  that  the 
government  must  be  held  to  have  power  to  do 
whatever  it  is  bound  to  do  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  The  extremes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
naive  question  of  an  Hibernian  Congressman, 
“What’s  the  constitootion  among  frinds?”  and  on 
the  other,  such  bondage  to  the  letter  as  was 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  secession  and  which  would 
make  the  Federal  Government  as  feeble  as  the 
distracted  and  helpless  confederation  that  it  re¬ 
placed.  Hence  the  middle  way  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  words  of  Marshall  have  become 
the  doctrine  of  the  land;  “Let  the  end  be  legiti¬ 
mate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate, 
which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are 
not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitutional.” 
Accordingly  in  its  final  decision  in  the  legal 
tender  cases  the  Supreme  Court  said:  “A  con¬ 
stitution,  establishing  a  frame  of  government, 
declaring  fundamental  principles  and  creating  a 
national  sovereignty  and  intended  to  endure  for 
ages,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of 
human  affairs,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  the 
strictness  of  a  private  contract.  ’  ’ 

No  language  could  be  better  adapted  to  our 
present  discussion  of  literalism  in  religion. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  a  book.  This  book 
is  its  charter  and  its  constitution.  Its  Old 
Testament  sets  forth  the  historic  conditions  out 
of  which  Christianity  grew.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  descriljes  its  Founder  and  its  founding, 
and  elaborates  the  truths  that  He  taught. 

Now  there  are  at  present,  as  there  have  always 
been,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be,  strict  and 
liberal  constructionists  in  the  Christian  Church. 
There  are  the  three  classes  of  strict  construction* 
ists  already  named ;  those  that  are  such  by  na¬ 
ture,  by  ignorance  and  by  choice.  Time  will 
not  permit  a  detailed  treatment  of  each.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  whatever  its  cause,  liter¬ 
alism  is  always  narrowing  and  weakening.  As 
a  strict  construction  of  the  United  States  consti¬ 


tution  would  cripple  the  Government,  so  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Bible  would  cripple  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  goes  further  and  says 
it  would  destroy  it;  “the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life”  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  And  con¬ 
trasting  Christianity  with  Judaism,  the  Gospel 
with  the  law,  he  says,  “We  serve  in  newness  of 
the  spirit,  not  in  oldness  of  the  letter”  (Rom. 
vii.  6).  See  how  literalism  led  the  first  disci¬ 
ples  to  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  their 
Lord.  When  he  declined  the  food  that  they 
had  been  into  Sychar  to  buy,  saying,  “I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not;”  instead  of 
thinking  at  once  of  his  consuming  zeal  in  his 
work,  they  began  to  question  each  other  as  to  the 
probability  of  any  one  having  brought  him  food 
in  their  absence.  When  they  met  Jesus  on  the 
Eastern  and  sparsely  inhabited  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  He  warned  them  against  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saducees,  they  said  at 
once,  “He  is  hinting  at  us;  this  is  because  we 
forgot  to  bring  bread.  ’  ’  If  the  Master  ever  lost 
patience  with  their  dull  literalism  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  occasion.  “Have  you  already 
forgotten  the  miracles  of  feeding?”  he  says. 
“Do  you  think  I  would  worry  about  food?  How 
is  it  that  ye  do  not  perceive  that  I  spake  not  to 
you  concerning  bread?”  (Matt.  xvi.  5-12).  And 
in  the  whole  great  matter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  their  literalism  leads  James  and  John 
to  ask  the  two  highest  seats  of  honor  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  King ;  gets  them  all  into 
contention  over  preferment ;  blinds  them  to  the 
very  last  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  His 
death,  and  makes  a  large  share  of  his  instruc¬ 
tion  entirely  unintelligible  to  them  until  long 
after  it  was  spoken. 

This  same  effect  always  follows  a  narrow  and 
near-sighted  literalism.  It  binds  Christianity 
in  chains.  It  subordinates  the  Gospel  to  the 
law.  It  makes  our  blessed  religion  dogma  first, 
and  life  second,  or  fourth,  or  not  at  all.  It 
diverts  us  from  the  work  of  going  into  all  the 
world,  and  offering  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
to  haggling  over  the  question,  “Are  they  few 
that  be  saved?”  (Luke  xiii.  2d). 

But  we  need  not,  and  should  not,  limit  our 
view  to  effects.  The  Bible,  this  constitution  of 
Christianity,  bears  on  its  surface  the  evidence 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  strictly  construed. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fragment.  Though’ the 
biography  of  Solomon,  for  example,  is  quite 
full,  yet  four  lost  books  concerning  him  and^his 
doings  are  named  in  the  Bible  (I  Kings  xi.  4; 
2  Chron.  ix.  29).  Luke  says  that  “many” 
wrote  the  life  of  Jesus  (Luke  i.  1) ;  but  of  many 
biographers  only  four  have  survived.  And  John 
says,  as  already  recalled  this  morning,  that 
books  enough  to  give  a  complete  record  would 
overflow  the  world  (John  xxi.  25),  We  have 
thirteen  letters  of  St.  Paul,  but  he  wrote  many 
more,  as  is  evident  from  explicit  words  in  those 
extant  (1  Cor.  v.  9;  2  Cor.  xi.  28,  etc.),  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  daily  care  of  all  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  could  be  exercised  only 
by  correspondence.  Now  obviously  a  fragment¬ 
ary  constitution  must  be  interpreted  by  its 
spirit,  not  by  its  letter.  Not  all  of  its  letter  is 
here ;  enough  is  here  to  fully  exhibit  its  tenor ; 
to  afford  a  true  and  adequate  representation  of 
Christianity.  A  broad,  liberal,  spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation  will  make  this  fragment  entirely  suffi¬ 
cient.  But  a  strict  construction  muBt1||have 
every  book,  and  sentence,  and  word,  and  letter, 
and  mark  of  punctuation  in  its  place.  Any 
omission  will  be  misleading  and  may  be  fatal. 
Its  meaning  can  be  gathered  only  as  every  part 
can  be  carefully  studied.  But  our  'Bible  is 
avowedly  fragmentary.  The  Christian  world  has 
lost  from  the  constitution  of  Christianity  much 
that  was  originally  in  it.  What  remains  must 
be  understood  by  its  spirit,  not  by  its  letter,  if 
the  world  is  ever  to  know  what^this  blessed  re¬ 
ligion  really  is. 

Again,  the  whole  Bible  was  originally  local  as 
to  its  conception  and  composition.  The  ^Old 
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Testament  history  moves  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  small  nation,  touching  the  outside 
world  only  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  Judaism. 
As  our  Lord  said,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews” 
(John  iv.  22).  When  Judaism  finally  fruited 
in  Christianity,  it  overflowed  national  bounds. 
The  New  Testament  is  a  universal  book.  But 
in  application  only,  not  in  origin.  The  Gospels 
themselves  are  thus  restricted :  Matthew  for 
the  Jews,  Mark  for  the  Romans,  Luke  for  one 
man,  John  for  believers.  Paul’s  epistles  are  ad¬ 
dressed  either  to  individuals,  or  to  local 
churches;  are  elicited  by  questions  submitted 
for  his  decision,  or  by  abuses  and  difficulties 
within  certain  congregations.  There  are  a  few 
letters  that  tradition  has  called  “epistles  gen¬ 
eral,  or  universal,’’  but  their  local  color  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  And  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
to  encourage  the  church  under  persecution  and 
assure  her  of  her  Lord’s  second  coming.  Now 
the  perennial  wonder  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
such  a  local  and  timely  origin  it  proves  to  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  all  races  and  all  centuries. 
No  heathenism  is  too  barbarous  for  it,  no  civili¬ 
zation  too  refined.  It  inspires  in  the  ignorant 
a  desire  for  knowledge;  in  the  indolent,  indus¬ 
try  ;  in  the  improvident,  thrift ;  in  the  cruel, 
kindness;  in  the  despairing,  hope,  courage  and 
a  new  life.  Although  written  under  absolute, 
and  for  the  most  part,  tyrannical  government  it 
fits  perfectly  into  free  Republican  institutions. 
It  is  as  congenial  to  a  society  based  on  the 
equality  of  men,  as  to  the  various  phases  of 
aristocracy  and  feudalism  through  which  it  has 
descended  unimpaired.  Although  the  Jew  is  the 
most  clannish  of  mankind,  and  his  race  type  the 
most  persistent,  yet  he  has  produced  the  one 
book  of  the  world  that  has  no  racial,  or  local,  or 
temporal  limitations. 

But  all  this  is  true  of  it,  not  under  strict  con¬ 
struction,  but  under  liberal.  A  purblind  literal¬ 
ism  would  make  such  universal  application  im¬ 
possible.  And  in  fact,  most  of  the  errors  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  abuses  in  conduct  have  had  precisely 
this  origin.  Men  have  transformed  the  Old 
Testament  from  history  and  poetry  and  drama  to 
statute  law,  and  have  found  there  excuses  for 
hideous  cruelties.  The  divine  right  of  kings, 
slavery,  forced  conformity  in  belief  and  worship, 
have  been  supported  by  microscopic  examination 
of  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  even  of  the  New 
Testament.  Indeed,  there  is  no  absurdity, 
abuse,  fanaticism,  bigotry,  that  has  not  grown, 
that  will  not  always  grow,  from  a  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

For  to  recur  to  the  language  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  this  document  is  not  a  private  contract, 
but  a  constitution,  establishing  a  frame  of  re¬ 
ligion,  declaring  fundamental  principles,  creat¬ 
ing  a  universal  kingdom  of  grace,  intended  to 
endure  for  all  ages,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs.  It  must  not  be 
scanned  too  narrowly.  In  the  hands  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  bigoted,  the  small-minded  and  hard¬ 
hearted,  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  every  error 
and  of  all  oppression.  Men  are  unfit  to  handle 
it  until  they  have  caught  its  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  has  emancipated  them.  Here  are  the  dis¬ 
ciples  at  Sychar  unable  to  distinguish  between 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  and  the  divine  errand 
of  saving  the  world.  So  much  for  their  literal¬ 
ism.  But  they  have  never  lacked  descendants 
'  who  have  quite  as  grossly  caricatured  Chris¬ 
tianity.  “The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto 
you,’’  says  Christ,  “are  not  so  many  syllables 
and  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  but  they 
are  spirit  and  are  life’’  (John  vi.  63).  Shall 
we  pore  over  them,  then?  Yes,  by  all  means ; 
but  not  to  linger  in  their  letter,  only  to  catch 
their  spirit.  Not  to  stumble  and  stagger  over 
their  dead  forms,  but  to  rise  and  soar  on  the 
strong  wings  of  faith  ever  upward  toward  God. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  the  constitution  of 
Christianity,  its  sacred  scriptures;  it  is  true 
par  excellence  of  its  informing  spirit,  which 
created  those  scriptures,  and  which  animates  all 


sincere  Christians.  Our  tendency  is  to  have  it 
“cabined,  cribbed,  confined’’  in  some  rigid 
form  of  development  and  service.  We  want 
others  to  be  disciples,  and  to  do  good,  but  in 
our  way.  It  really  requires  a  large  amount  of 
grace  forus  to  prefer  that  they  should  take  some 
other  way  rather  than  that  they  should  not 
be  disciples  at  all.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  not  grace, 
altogether;  it  may  be  imagination  that  we 
need,  scope  of  vision.  At  all  events,  it  is  abil¬ 
ity  to  apprehend  Christ’s  meaning  when  he  re¬ 
buked  John  for  being  unwilling  to  have  a  demon 
cast  out  unless  it  was  done  according  to  his 
formula  (Mark  ix.  38-40) ;  when  he  declared 
that  he  had  other  sheep,  not  of  the  fold  then 
visible  (John  x.  16) ;  that  he  himself  is  to  be 
found  in  every  human  being  to  whom  love  min¬ 
isters  in  his  name  (Matt,  xviii.  5).  What  mag¬ 
nificent  scope,  beloved,  this  gives  to  our  blessed 
religion  !  How  it  saturates  human  life  with  a 
Christian  flavor,  instead  of  putting  on  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  style  of  garment  1  How  it  strengthens  the 
arms  both  to  tear  down  evil  and  to  build  up 
good  instead  of  taking  some  graceful  and  im¬ 
pressive  posture,  and  imagining  that  holiness ! 
How  it  levels  social  and  all  other  factitious  bar¬ 
riers  ;  discloses  the  true  equality  of  man  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  makes  every  possible  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  a  solemn  duty  and  a  glorious  privi¬ 
lege  ;  sees  the  coming  of^the  kingdom  in  every 
amelioration  of  human  condition ;  and  finds  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  by-and-bye  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  Christ,  and  every  tongue  con¬ 
fess  him  Lord ! 

O,  beloved,  let  us  labor  and  pray  for  this 
mental  and  spiritual  emancipation !  Let  us  try 
more  earnestly  to  understand  our  Lord ;  not  to 
think  “bread,’’  when  He  says  He  has  “food  to 
eat  that  we  know  not;’’  but  to  think  mercy, 
atonement,  salvation;  not  for  ourselves  only,  or 
our  circle,  or  our  city,  or  our  nation,  but  for  the 
world  that  He  came  to  redeem. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  LAW. 

••  WHAT  THE;I.AW  could  not  do.  St.  Paul. 

Law  [may  be  defined  as  a  mode  of  action,  a 
rule  of  conduct,  a  method  of  doing  or  a  form  of 
obligation.  Law  is  never  self  acting.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  is  divine  or  human 
law;  civil,  moral,  mechanical  or  “natural,’’  it 
is  only  and  always  a  mode  or  manner  of  action. 
Can  we  get  this  thought  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds  that  law  is  always  a  mere  mode  of  action 
and  never  an  actor?  We  may  as  well  talk  about 
perpetual  motion,  as  to  talk  about  a  seif-enforc¬ 
ing  or  self-operating  law. 

Dr.  McCosh  in  the  chapter  on  natural  law  in 
hie  volume  on  “Divine  Government’’  uses  this 
language:  “There  is  not  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a 
self  acting  material  substance  in  nature.  It  is 
the  firsTlaw  of  motion,  that  is  of  all  mechanical 
sciences,  that  a  body  will  continue  in  the  state 
in  which“it  has  been  put,  whether  of  motion  or 
of  rest,  forever,  unless  operated  upon  ab  extra.  ’  ’ 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  as  absolutely 
true  of  all  law  also.  We  readily  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  statement  as  applied  to  material 
substances.  Start  a  stone  rolling  down  hill  and 
it  will  keep  on  rolling  until  some  obstruction, 
or  the  want  of  declivity  in  the  hill,  stops  it.  Or 
place  a  stone  at  rest  in  any  particular  spot,  and 
it  will  stay  there  until  something  disturbs  it 
and  sets  it  going  and  then  it  will  act  just  as 
it  is  acted  upon. 

The  samejprinciples  hold  good  of  law  of  all 
kinds,  human  and  divine.  It  is  true  in  all 
forms  of  human  society — things  get  to  going  and 
they  keep  on  going  and  they  keep  on  going  until 
somebody  stops  them ;  or  they  come  to  a  stand 
still,  a  rest,  and  they  keep  on  resting  until 
stagnation  ensues,  unless  somebody  starts  some¬ 
thing  and  a  disturbance  is  created.  And  a  dis¬ 
turbance  is  good  sometimes,  just  to  get  things 
started,  though  we  must  be  careful  that  they  go 
in  the  right  direction  when  once  started.  This 


is  the  law  of  all  things  mechanical,  social,  com¬ 
mercial,  governmental  or  religious.  Given  an 
object,  a  cause  or  an  enterprise  at  rest,  and  it 
will  stay  at  rest  until  somebody  puts  things  in 
motion. 

We  talk  about  what  natural  law  does,  when  in 
fact  it  does  absolutely  nothing.  Law  is  never 
a  doer,  but  only  a  mode  of  doing.  We  say.of 
the  grass  “it  grows,’’  and  of  the  sunbeam,  “it 
shines,’’  and  of  the  rain,  “it  falls,’’  but  this  is 
only  the  language  of  accommodation.  Law  does 
nothing.  It  only  knows  or  directs  the  manner 
of  doing.  Hence  we  read  about  God  clothing 
the  grass  of  the  field  and  sending  the  rain  and 
causing  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit,  and  we 
must  never  fail  to  remember  that  it  is  wholly 
because  these  “natural  laws’’  have  behind  them 
a  law  giver  who  is  a  Person  to  impart  potency 
^nd  life  to  them  that  the  sun  shines  and  the 
rain  falls  and  the  earth  brings  forth  her  fruit 
for  the  good  of  man.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
describe  just"  how  the  touch  and  purpose  of  the 
thinking,  willing,  directing  God,  the  great 
actor  and  law  giver  of  the  universe,  is  imparted 
to  these  natural  laws  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
if  His  sustaining  directing,  enforcing  will  were 
withdrawn  there  is  nothing  in  law  that  would 
set  anything  in  motion  or  keep  them  going. 

The  same  principles  apply,  though  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  sphere  perhaps,  to  the  actor,  man,  who 
bears  the  image  of  God.  His  sustaining,  en¬ 
forcing  touch  and  purpose  must  be  applied  to 
human  law  or  it  will  do  nothing.  The  only 
difference  that  I  can  think  of  between  the  human 
and  divine  relation  to  law,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  fact  that  the  potency  of  the  divine  will  is 
always  present  and  efficient  in  God’s  law, 
natural,  moral  and  revealed,  while  the  human 
will  is  often  lax,  inefficient  or  wholly  absent. 

These  are  times  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
and  of  the  world  when  nothing  should  be  said  to 
the  disparagement  of  law.  Law  and  its  suprem¬ 
acy,  its  dignity  and  its  equality  over  all  alike 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  corporate  and  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  greatly  emphasized  in  these 
days.  We  cannot  get  too  strong  an  impression 
of  the  need  and  beneficence  of  law.  Yet  there 
is  another  phase  of  this  subject  which  needs 
emphasizing  and  that  is  the  limitations  of  law. 
Some  good  Christian  people  in  this  age  need  to 
be  reminded  that  there  are  some  things  which 
law  cannot  do.  Indeed  law  can  do  nothing,  for 
it  is  only  a  mode  of  action  and  never  an  actor. 

We  have  become  co  accustomed  to  a  certain 
kind  of  talk  that  we  seem  to  be  secure  if  only  a 
certain  form  of  law  can  be  enacted  and  placed 
upon  the  statute  books,  when  at  the  most  this 
law  would  only  be  an  instrument  for  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done.  W’hen  we  see  wrong  going  on 
in  human  society,  we  often  demand  a  law  with 
which  to  right  the  wrong,  when  all  that  is  needed 
is  new  hearts  and  a  disposition  to  observe  and 
enforce  the  law  wq  already  have. 

We  talk  about  “the  reign  of  law.’’  And  this 
is  well  as  against  the  freaky,  self-willed  reign  of 
a  lawless  mob  or  a  despot,  but,  exactly  speak¬ 
ing,  law  never  reigns  and  cannot  reign.  It 
is  only  the  living,  thinking,  responsible  person 
or  persons  who  are  behind,  in  and  under  law, 
who  really  reign  and  rule,  and  if  there  is  no 
such  person  or  persons  holding  efficient  relation 
to  law  it  becomes  a  dead  letter,  a  nothing,  for 
law  is  not  a  doer,  but  only  a  mode  of  doing. 
Law  is  never  an  actor,  but  only  a  method  of 
acting.  Hence  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  thi  t  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
law  maker  and  law  officer  as  well  as  the  form  of 
the  law  itself  be  considered. 

When  the  apostle  spoke  of  “what  the  law 
could  not  do,  ’’  he  may  have  been  speaking  about 
the  ceremonial  law  given  through  Moses,  but  it 
Seems  to  me  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  all  law  in  general.  There  is  a  weakness,  a 
helplessness  about  all  law  when  separated  from 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  law  officer 
which  speedily  brings  it  into  contempt.  It 
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would  be  nothing  to  a  burglar  as  he  enters  a 
store  at  night  that  the  light  of  his  dark  lantern 
flashes  upon  an  open  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the 
State  concerning  burglary,  but  let  his  lantern 
reveal  to  him  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  the 
living  embodiment  of  law,  and  he  is  likely  very 
speedily  to  give  over  his  purxKtse  of  evil. 

All  the  law  can  do  is  to  become  an  instrument 
of  good  in  the  hands  of  the  living,  purposeful 
person  or  persons  who  execute  law.  It  cannot 
make  amend  nt  (atonement)  for  its  own  re¬ 
covery  when  once  broken.  Ihere  seems  to  be 
something  in  natural  law  which  acts  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  or  healing  measure  within  itself,  as  when 
an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  a 
cut  is  made  in  the  hand,  and  the  life  forces  heal 
it  over  and  tend  to  make  it  as  though  it  had 
never  been.  But  this  is  no  real  atonement.  It 
is  at  best  only  a  hint  as  to  what  law  wants  and 
needs. 

Again  law  cannot  create  a  desire  or  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  evil  minded  to  become  obedient  to 
itself.  It  cannot  quicken  the  conscience,  give 
new  hearts  or  regenerate  a  soul.  And  so  what 
the  world  needs  to-day  and  what  society  in  our 
own  land  needs  especially  for  its  own  redemp¬ 
tion  and  for  reform  of  all  kinds,  is  not  more  nor 
yet  less  of  law-  but  more  of  action  under  law 
as  it  now  exists,  and  more  of  the  Gospel  of 
God’s  dear  Son  to  change  men’s  hearts  and 
new  create  their  lives.  We  have  conventions  and 
platform  addresses  and  pulpiteering  and  theories 
without  number  for  the  betterment  of  society 
and  demands  for  the  creation  and  enforcement 
of  law ;  but  through  it  all  we  should  never  forget 
the  limitations  of  law!  “What  the  law  could 
not  do,’’  we  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  and 
with  His  Gospel  in  our  hands,  must  do  for  the 
world  and  for  our  own  beloved  land. 

A  book  notice  last  week  in  these  columns 
spoke  of  an  author’s  “dream  of  a  Christless 
world.’’  It  almost  gives  me  the  nightmare  to 
think  of  so  unthinkable  a  thing.  What  would 
our  nation  be  if  Christ  and  His  principles  and 
power  were  blotted  out  of  the  institutions  of 
this  land  and  out  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its 
citizens?  We  might  better  blot  out  every  law 
and  law  book  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looanspokt  Ind.  Nov.  1896. 


A  BIBLE  FOR  EVERY  SCHOLAR. 


The  story  of  Mary  Jones,  who  in  Wales  early 
in  this  century  walked  barefooted  fifty  miles  to 
procure  a  Bible  and  thus  called  forth  the  spirit 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and 


Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  is  well  known 
to  the  religious  world,  but  not  so  well  known  is 
a  somewhat  similar  incident  which  occurred  in 


this  city  during  the  present  year. 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  name  and 
address  of  an  old  man,  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  desiring  to  obtain  a  Bible  for  his 
daughter,  not  knowing  any  other  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  it,  and  having  no  money  to  pay  car  fare, 
walked  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Bible 
House,  intending  to  walk  both  ways,  which 
would  have  made  seven  miles.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  there  are  four  hundred  Ptot- 
estant  churches  nothing  like  this  should  ever 
occur  again,  and  so  far  as  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  is  able  it  is  determined  to  prevent  it. 

The  society  desires  that  every  Sunday-school 
scholar  in  the  city  of  Now  York  who  is  able  to 
make  proper  use  of  it  shall  have  a  Bible  which 
shall  be  nis  or  her  own  personal  property,  and 
while  they  cannot  afford  to  make  this  an  abso¬ 
lutely  free  gift,  they  will  furnish  to  any  school 
or  any  part  of  any  school  in  the  city,  Bibles  at 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents,  thus 
r^ucing  the  price  much  below  actual  cost. 

We  brieve  that  Lesson  Papers  serve  a  useful 
purpose  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  Bible  in  too 
many  instances  no  longer  occupies  in  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  the  scholars  the  place  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  and  to  which  the  society  desires  to 


restore  it.  ,  ,  . 

The  undersigned  will  be  pleased  to  briiM  sam¬ 
ples  to  any  school  or  teachers’  meetings  for  ex¬ 
amination,  or  to  meet  anyone  desiring  more  | 
complete  information. 

William  E.  Geer, 

66  Bible  House,  New  York  Bible  Society. 


TUB  BVERIiASTlNO  HILLS. 

Before  our  eyes  »  vision  breaks, 

Could  we  but  And  the  road 
That  leads  us  up  the  mountain  side 
To  Heaven,  our  blest  abode. 

The  mountain  sides  are  steep  and  rough, 
Though'covered  o’er  with  flowers. 

Through  shadowy  glens  and  sunlit  peaks. 
Through  sunshine  and  through  showers. 

Where  the  maples  like  a  mirror 
Flash  back  the  golden  light. 

And  the  pine  trees  tall  and  stately 
Wave  their  shadowy  arms  at  night. 

And  through  the  opening  gulfs  of  space 
Lie  seas  of  crystal  blue. 

And  sparkling  trees  and  leaves  and  flowers 
Are  quivering  with  dew. 

The  granite  cliffs  reach  upward 
Craggy  fingers  to  the  sky. 

As  if  to  backward  hurl  the  vengeance 
Of  Almighty  Ood  on  high. 

And  the  showers,  sunshine  threaded 
With  the  rainbow  colors  bright. 

When  the  chilly  night  breeze  shivering 
Draws  its  starry  mantle  tight. 

Through  darkest  night  the  pathway 
Leads  us  on,  but,  never  fear. 

Hand  of  our  Lord,  voice  of  our  God, 

Listen,  for  we  are  near. 

Look  up  I  the  everlasting  hills 
Break  on  our  weary  view. 

The  river  crossed,  the  victory  won. 

Father,  the  light  breaks  through. 

Anna  Mat.Hathorn. 

Elmira,  N.  T. 


THE  PLAN  THAT  WORKS. 

Debt!  Debt!  !  Debt!  !  !  How  sick  is  the 
whole  church  of  the  word  and  how  much  sicker 
of  the  condition.  But  what  shall  be  done  about 
it?  What  is  the  medicine  that  shall  prove  a 
specific  for  the  disease?  To  repudiate,  and  let 
missionaries  suffer  for  our  bad  faith?  Never! 
To  retrench  and  abandon  the  work  the  Lord 
hath  so  greatly  opened  before  us  and  blessed? 
That  were  recreancy  indeed  !  Yet  have  we  done 
the  next  thing  to  that,  and  refused  to  take  up 
any  new  work;  that  is,  we  decline  to  enter  any 
new  path  into  which  our  Lord  may  lead  us  never 
so  clearly?  And  we  have  not  found  it  any  too 
successful  a  way  to  get  out  of  debt !  The  Boards 
still  labor  and  complain ;  the  work  still  lan¬ 
guishes;  missionaries,  veterans,  candidates 
suffer !  Yet  all  feel  there  is  a  remedy  and  that 
it  consists  in  letting  the  facts  be  known.  We 
rely  on  the  often  tried  benevolence  of  the  church. 
It  has  never  failed.  Let  the  urgent  need  be  but 
once  appreciated  and  the  funds  come  forth.  To 
give  this  information  we  have  many  plans. 
There  is  our  dignified  and  able  Magazine,  our 
bright  and  popular  papers,  and  millions  of  state¬ 
ments  and  leaflets  for  free  distribution.  Yet 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  result.  And  it  is  to 
be  exjiected.  Very  few  families  in  proportion 
to  our  membership  read  the  Magazine  or  the  | 
papers.  Very  few  churches  make  systematic  use 
of  the  free  leaflets  and  statements.  And  where  , 
they  do,  if  that  is  all  they  do,  the  result  is  and 
must  be  very  inadequate. 

We  all  know  it  is  so.  And  in  the  nature  of : 
the  case  it  must  inevitably  be  so.  Why?  For  j 
the  same  reason  that  religious  reading  converts 
very  few  sinners ;  many  in  the  aggregate  per¬ 
haps,  but  exceedingly  few  in  proportion  to  all. 
When  it  comes  to  the  Gospel,  we  realize  that 
only  the  living  voice,  a  heart  speaking  to  a 
heart,  will  widely  prevail.  We  never  convene 
mammoth  evangelistic  meetings  to  distribute 
tracts  for  the  masses  to  read.  Nor  do  we  even 
permit  the  preacher  at  such  times  to  read  his 
message.  We  know  there  is  no  power  adequate 
but  the  fresh,  persuasive  power  of  the  living' 
voice  that  can  prevail.  An  application  of  this 
principle  I  am  persuaded  would  solve  forever 
the  debt  problems  of  our  Boards,  and  would, 
maintain  adequately  their  current  and  aggressive 
work.  Shall  we  then  return  to  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  peripatetic  agent?  God  forbid.  What 
then?  Why  then  the  very  same  means  that  the 


churches  use  to  secure  the  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  duty.  That  is,  let  the  preacher 
in  every  congregation  present  these  causes  in 
just  the  same  way  that  he  presents  matters  of 
church  interest  and  duty,  and  he  will  receive  a 
similar  response.  The  churches  that  give  the 
most  in  proportion  to  their  ability  are  the 
churches  where  the  pastors  themselves  present, 
with  all  the  power  they  possess,  the  crying  needs 
of  our  soul  stirring  work.  Leaflets,  statements, 
papers,  magazines  all  have  their  place  and  all 
may  be  and  should  be  systematically  and  persist¬ 
ently  used.  But  each  pastor  should  most  ear¬ 
nestly  supplement  all  this  by  his  ardent  appeals. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  of  one  of  our  most  de¬ 
serving  Boards  says:  “Notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
vention  of  all  manner  of  novel  ways  of  securing 
money  for  our  Boards,  including  the  valuable 
work  of  committees  upon  systematic  beneficence, 
and  the  influence  of  wide-spread  statistical 
statements  there  remains,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  no  expedient  that  can  possibly  take  the 
palce  of  the  old  fashioned,  time-honored  one  of 
each  pastor  feeling  a  conscientious  interest  and 
using  his  personal  influence  with  his  own  con¬ 
gregation.  I  would  willingly  exchange  the  entire 
paraphernalia  of  literature,  magazines.  Heralds, 
leaflets  and  everything  else  that  is  sent  broadcast 
over  the  church,  for  the  simple  assurance  that 
every  pastor  would  act  in  the  matter.  ’  ’ 

Undoubtedly  this  man  is  right.  It  is  the 
only  sure  relief.  Every  pastor  and  church  find 
a  way  to  meet  their  absolutely  necessary  church 
expenses.  So  each  pastor  can,  if  he  will,  assure 
the  success  of  the  collection  of  the  proportion  of 
funds  his  church  ought  to  pay.  An  instance 
may  be  in  point. 

In  a  church  where  the  Home  Missionary  offer¬ 
ing  had  fallen  off  in  one  of  these  hard  years 
some  forty  dollars  from  the  amount  of  the  year 
before,  the  pastor  briefly  and  earnestly  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  matter.  Ad¬ 
ditional  offerings  shortly  appeared  that  brought 
the  amount  to  some  twenty-five  dollars  more 
than  the  previous  year.  The  spoken  word  ac¬ 
complished  more  than  all  the  literature.  So  I 
recently  saw  an  elder’s  appeal  for  the  Board  of 
Relief,  followed  by  a  few  words  from  the  pastor, 
result  in  the  largest  offering  for  that  cause  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  These  things  are 
open  to  all.  There  is  no  patent  on  the  plan. 
But  there  is  an  exceedingly  great  obligation  that 
every  pastor  should  do  his  duty.  Wherefore, 
brethren,  let  us  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
and  of  our  brothers  who  do  the  frontier  fighting 
in  Hie  army ;  let  us  destroy  at  once  and  forever 
these  awful  debts  and  set  forward  the  army  of 
conquest.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  and  to 
awaken  our  people.  And  as  we  are  in  earnest 
will  God  bo  with  us  and  prosper  our  efforts. 

One  op  the  Pastors. 


The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  will  hold  its 
eighth  annual  meeting  in  Room  No.  23,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall,  Columbia  College,  on  Tuesday,  De¬ 
cember  29th.  Several  papers  of  especial  interest 
will  be  presented  on  this  occasion.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  The 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  A  Star  Legend  from  the 
Interior  of  Alaska,  by  Dr.  Franz  Boast.  There 
will  be  two  papers  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
Notes  on  Certain  Early  Forme  of  Ceremonial 
Expression,  and  Ceremonial  Hair-Cutting  among 
the  Omahas  and  Belated  Tribes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  will  resume  his  lectures 
in  the  Chantry  of  All  Souls’  Church,  Madison 
avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  street,  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  lectures  will  be  given  on  successive 
Thursday  evenings,  beginning  with  Thursday, 
December  lOth,  at  8  o’clock.  There  will  be  two 
courses.  The  first  will  consist  of  Six  Lectures 
on  The  Prometheus  of  jEschylus— an  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Study  of  Greek  Religion  and 
Drama.  The  second  will  consist  of  ten  lectures 
upon  The  Philosophy  and  History  of  Mysticism. 
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Memoires  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie.  Edited 
by  his  son.  New  York :  The  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company.  1896. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie  have 
been  recently  issued  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company,  in  a  very  evenly  printed,  wide-pai;e 
octavo  of  192  pages.  It  is  a  volume  to  be  specially 
valued  on  several  accounts.  Mr.  Lowrie’s  life 
story  is  abundantly  worth  the  telling,  and  we 
are  here  started  on  it  to  the  extent  of  nineteen 
pages  by  his  own  hand.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  December  10, 
1784,  his  father  a  Covenanter,  who  disliking 
their  censorious  spirit,  left  them  and  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Hie  mother  was  of  the 
clan,  of  the  Camerons,  her  ancestors  having 
“lived  and  died  amidst  the  heather,  and  the 
straths  and  the  blue,  misty  lakes’’  of  the  High¬ 
lands  for  hundreds  of  years.  Her  father  took 
an  active  part  under  Lochiel,  the  chieftain  of 
the  clan  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  although 
he  escaped  with  his  life,  lost  all  his  property. 

In  August,  1792,  the  family,  now  increased 
to  seven  children,  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Landing  in  New  York  in  September,  a  small 
farm  was  purchased  in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa. , 
to  which  they  removed  amid  the  early  snows  of 
winter.  Eight  years  were  spent  there,  when 
the  father  having  purchased  a  place  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Butler  county,  on  the  Alleghany 
river,  the  family,  now  increased  to  nine  children, 
of  which  Walter  was  the  fifth,  removed  thither, 
again  encountering  the  rigors  of  winter  on  their 
journey.  Indeed  our  youth,  left  at  hie  own  ur¬ 
gent  wish  to  follow  on  foot  with  the  care  of  fif¬ 
teen  sheep  and  twenty-four  hogs,  must  have 
perished  but  for  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a 
cabin  as  he  was  running  to  keep  warm,  having 
abandoned  bis  charge  in  the  extremity  of  cold 
and  storm. 

The  very  limited  means  of  education,  usually 
confined  to  the  winter  season,  were  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  few  books  of  the  household 
and  neighborhood  were  read  and  reread.  The 
rst  edition  of  Morse’s  Geography,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  delighted  W'alter  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  a  poem  by  Milton,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
and  the  Holy  War  a  few  months  later.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  was  already  pretty  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narrative  portions,  and  with  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Catechism.  Industry  and  economy  soon 
brought  plenty  to  the  new  home,  and  in  1802 
resources  were  enlarged  by  the  building  of  a 
saw  mill.  The  Rev.  William  Morehead,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  preached  in 
dwellings  and  barns  in  that  section  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  he  died. 

The  following  year,  1803,  the  region  was  per¬ 
vaded  with  religious  interest,  and  the  “Falling 
Exercises,’’  so  called,  which  were  especially 
prevalent  in  Kentucky,  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  the  county  of  Butler  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  and  at  the  East.  Young  Lowrie, 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  a  subject  of  the 
peculiar  affection.  “We  had,’’  he  writes, 
“preaching  at  home  every  alternate  Sabbath, 
and  every  sermon  deepened  my  distress  of  mind. 
Every  evening,  after  service,  our  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  had  a  prayer  meeting  at 
his  own  house.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the 
exercises  of  my  mind  became  extremely  painful 
and  distressing.  Soon  after  the  service  had 
commenced  I  was  struck  with  this  extraordinary 
influence,  as  were  several  others  about  the  same 
time.  To  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  sensation 
to  others  is  perhaps  impossible.  In  an  instant 
I  felt  that  the  will  had  no  power  or  control  over 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  I  fell  backwards,  and 
suffered  violent  agitations,  particularly  of  the 
arms,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  upper  part 
of  the  body.  There  was  no  sickness,  no  pain. 


and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were  not  the  least  | 
diseased ;  if  any  change  was  felt,  it  seemed  to 
be  in  an  acuteness  of  perception,  more  than 
usual,  as  to  everything  around  me.  Two  of  my 
neighbors  immediately  raised  me  and  supported 
me  between  them  during  the  evening.  When 
the  service  was  ended  the  influence  left  me,  and 
I  walked  home  with  several  others,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  silent  rather  than  to  converse  with 
them.  For  about  six  weeks  the  exercises  of  my 
mind  were  painful  and  often  distressing.  I  then 
obtained,  or  thought  I  obtained,  “peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’  I  know 
not  that  further  details  would  promote  any  good 
purpose.  It  may  be  very  satisfactory  for  a 
Christian  to  be  able  to  say:  “At  such  a  time 
and  place  I  was  bom  again.  ’’  I  do  not  doubt  but 
there  are  such  cases.  I  do  not  now  set  so  much 
value  on  such  an  ability  as  I  did  formerly;  nor 
do  I  know  that  any  Christian  was  ever  able  to 
derive  much  consolation  from  this  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  a  far  clearer  point  to  me,  that  the 
follower  of  Christ  Jesus  will  derive  more  true 
comfort  from  a  constant  discharge  of  his  duty 
towards  God  and  towards  man  in  the  exercises 
of  faith,  and  under  the  influence  of  deep  humil¬ 
ity,  with  watchfulness  and  prayer,  than  he  will 
derive  by  looking  back  to  the  state  of  hie  feel¬ 
ings  at  the  time  of  his  supposed  consecration  to 
Christ.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  have 
his  evidences  always  bright,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  otherwise,  to  seek  again  the  highway  from 
which  he  has  departed.’’ 

Referring  again  to  this  peculiar  manifestation, 
Mr.  Lowrie  says:  “Among  all  the  individuals 
with  whom  I  conversed,  not  one  was  found  that 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  had  not  a  personal 
conviction  of  sin. ’’  He  regards  it  as  up  to  this 
point  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but,  as  in 
the  good  field,  some  tares  presently  appeareed 
and  these  seem,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  impart 
a  suspicious  aspect  to  all  who  were  affected. 

Soon  after  this  experience,  Mr.  Lowrie  was 
strongly  drawn  to  the  ministry  as  his  future 
vocation.  His  assistance  was,  however,  needed 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  mills— a  grist  mill  having 
been  erected.  The  way,  however,  seemed  to 
clear  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  and 
he  left  home  w'ith  the  blessing  of  his  x>arent8  in 
October,  1804,  to  prosecute  his  studies;  yet,  he 
confesses,  with  some  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was 
quite  justified  in  leaving  a  home  where  his  labor 
and  care  were  so  much  needed.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  aid  of  his  father,  and  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  his  own  resources  by  the  sawing 
and  sale  of  lumber,  until  late  in  November, 
1805,  when  he  began  study  under  the  Rev.  John 
MePherrin,  a  fine  scholar  and  teacher,  and  a 
busy  pastor,  resident  seventeen  miles  distant. 
His  family  being  large,  his  pupil  built  for 
himself  a  neat  log  cabin,  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  chimney  in  one  end,  and  there  punctu¬ 
ally  at  5  A.M.,  Mr.  MePherrin  heard  him  re¬ 
cite,  he  rising  always  at  4.  Fine  progress  was 
made,  and  becoming  satisfied  that  with  perse¬ 
verance  he  could  master  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  without  further  instruction,  Mr.  Lowrie 
returned  to  his  saw  mill  in  April,  and  having 
again  canceled  all  his  debts,  he  took  a  school  to 
teach  for  a  year,  entering  upon  the  work  about 
mid-summer.  He  soon  became  warmly  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  forty  scholars  at  six  dollars  per 
annum,  and  found  time  also  for  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  October,  unsolicited,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  clerk  to  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  a  year,  the 
work  being  done  out  of  school  hours. 

The  school  in  Butler  did  not  imply  the  giving 
up  of  the  ministry ;  but  the  matter  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  Presbytery,  and 
later  it  became  evident  to  Mr.  Lowrie  that 
other  lines  of  duty  required  attention,  leading 
to  public  service  as  a  layman. 

Becoming  united  in  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  his  former  teacher,  the  Rev.  John  MePherrin, 


he  now  added  to  his  occupations  that  of  sur¬ 
veyor  and  agent  in  the  settling  of  land  titles. 
Fairly  started,  and  bringing  as  he  did  an  already 
trained  mind  and  the  most  unswerving  integrity 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Lowrie  won 
his  way  rapidly,  being  chosen  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  in  1811,  when  but  27  years  of 
age  and  serving  one  year  in  the  House  and  the 
following  six  years  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was 
then  (in  1818)  preferred  for  a  full  term  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  body  he 
served  with  characteristic  faithfulness  and  abil¬ 
ity,  The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  then 
almost  an  office  for  life,  being  soon  to  become 
vacant,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  it  December  25th, 
1825,  and  continued  to  discharge  its  every  duty 
for  twelve  years.  While  a  Senator  Mr.  Lowrie 
held  a  place  on  several  of  the  important  com¬ 
mittees,  and  took  a  worthy  part  in  the  discussions 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  that  great 
measure,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  subject  of 
heated  discussion  in  Congress  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  1819-23.  He  was  thoroughly  anti-slav¬ 
ery  in  sentiment  and  was  outspoken  on  occasion - 
Thus  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Senate 
after  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  troubled  out. 
look,  by  saying:  “If  the  alternative  be  this, 
either  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  extension 
of  slavery  over  this  whole  Western  country,  I 
for  one,  will  choose  the  former.’’ 

Entering  upon  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  taking  up  his  residence  more  perma* 
nently  in  Washington,  and  greatly  occupied  with 
public  affairs,  Mr.  Lowery  was  yet  not  wholly 
immersed  in  these  things.  The  American  Col¬ 
onization  Society  was  then  attracting  the  inter¬ 
est  of  those  who  hoped  for  better  things  for  the 
colored  race  than  perpetual  slavery,  and  he  was 
on  its  executive  committee.  A  weekly  meeting 
for  prayer  was  held  at  his  house  during  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  there  also  a  Congressional 
Temperance  Society  was  organized.  And  if 
matters  of  State  pressed  at  times,  it  yet  api^ars 
that  he  never  gave  over  the  habit  formed  in  his 
little  study  cabin  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus  we 
are  told  “the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages  were  probably  better  known  by  him  than 
by  many  clergymen,’’  and  it  is  added  that  “when 
about  fifty  years  of  age  he  took  up  the  Chinese 
language,  in  addition  to  his  other  engagements’’ ! 
and  in  a  few  years  he  had  made  such  progress 
in  this  (according  to  Father  Houc)  special  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil  to  keep  Christianity  out  of 
China,  as  to  make  translations  of  the  simpler 
Chinese  works!  And  we  have  still  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mental  industry  of  Mr.  Lowrie 
during  these  years  of  middle  life  in  “A  Treatise 
on  Divine  Revelation,’’  which  was  found  among 
his  papers,  under  dates  of  May  and  September, 
1830.  It  occupies  about  fifty  pages  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  and  with  two  quite  extended  mis¬ 
sionary  addresses,  completes  all  we  have  from 
his  pen,  save  the  modicum  of  Autobiography 
already  referred  to.  Of  this  Treatise  of  full 
sixty-six  years  ago  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  for  grasp  of  the  great  theme  and  orderly 
brevity  of  presentation,  it  might  serve  as  a 
model  even  at  this  day.  Turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  long  ago  paper,  we  find  ourselves  detained 
here  and  there  by  sentences  and  paragraphs 
that  would  well  bear  quoting.  Some  portions 
of  it  however,  would  hardly  have  passed  muster 
in  that  day  of  sharp  doctrinal  contentions  be¬ 
tween  Old  School  and  New,  had  its  author  found 
occasion  to  hand  it  up  to  Presbytery  as  his 
“trial  piece!’’  preliminary  to  his  ordination  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Arguing  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  New  Testament,  he  asks  the 
question.  Does  this  Divine  Inspiration  extend 
to  the  words,  or  only  to  the  thoughts  or  minds 
of  the  writers?  and  makes  answer : 

Every  one  who  is  capable  of  examining  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  language  will  perceive 
that  it  is  not  written  in  the  pure  Greek  of  Xenophon 
or  Plato.  It  is  Hebraic  Greek,  or  such  as  was  used 
by  the  Jews  when  they  spoke  or  wrote  in 'Greek- 
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The  original  Greek,  alao,  or  even  a  faithful  transla¬ 
tion,  shows  a  diversity  of  style  amongst  these  wri¬ 
ters.  We  find  also  that  in  relating  the  same  facts 
there  is  seldom  a  verbal  agreement. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  language  in  which 
these  books  were  written,  that  of  Hebraic  Greek, 
from  the  diversity  of  style  of  the  different  writers, 
and  from  the  verbal  differences  in  the  relation  of 
facts,  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  these  writers 
were  left  to  the  resources  of  their  own  minds.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  clear  perception  of 
knowledge  enabled  them  to  express  it  clearly, 
either  in  speaking  or  writing. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  illustrated,  and  indeed 
are  embraced,  in  another  consideration.  In  trans¬ 
lating  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek  into  an¬ 
other  language,  if  the  translation  be  faithful,  the 
Divine  Inspiration  is  not  lost  in  the  change  of  words 
or  idioms;  it  is  still  a  Divine  Revelation,  though 
spoken  in  another  tongue.  So  in  secular  affairs. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  admitted  to  be  honest 
and  competent,  though  spoken  in  a  language  un¬ 
known  to  the  court  and  jury,  will  yet  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  judgment  and  verdict  of  that  court 
and  jury  even  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  Here,  of 
course,  the  court  and  jury  will  first  be  well  assured 
that  the  testimony  has  been  faithfully  translated. 

Whilst,  therefore,  on  the  one  band,  we  are  not  to 
consider  the  words  nor  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  as  being  divinely  inspired,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  anything  contained 
in  the  message  itself,  in  concluding  that  no  limits 
were  assigned  on  these  points  to  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  discretion  or 
latitude  was  allowed,  they  claim  distinctly  to  have 
delivered  their  message,  not  in  the  words  of  human 
wisdom,  but  in  the  words  as  taught  by  a  Divine 
Teacher.  (1  Cor.  ii.  3, 13.) 

Early  in  November,  1832,  after  twenty-four 
years  of  married  life,  and  while  on  their  journey 
to  Washington,  Mrs.  Lowrie  died — to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  eight  children  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
she  was  lamented  by  all,  especially  by  the  poor 
round  about,  whom  she  had  constantly  sought  out 
and  succored.  She  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
departure  of  her  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Lowrie,  to  the  far  Indian  mission  field,  a  step 
which  both  parents  had  greatly  approved,  and 
which  had  its  culmination  in  the  following  May, 
when  a  memorable  farewell  meeting  to  the  young 
missionary  and  his  wife  was  held  in  the  Arch- 
street  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  Hon.  Walter 
Lowrie,  the  father,  was  of  course  a  deeply  in¬ 
terested  spectator  there,  and  being  urged,  arose 
and  spoke  on  the  occasion,  greatly  moving  the 
listening  throng.  An  account  says :  “He  then 
referred  to  the  attachment  which  a  father  might 
be  supposed  to  feel  toward  a  dutiful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  an  eldest  son,  and  especially  toward 
a  son  whose  piety  and  self-consecration  to  the 
missionary  work  were  associated  with  the  counsels 
and  prayers  of  a  departed  wife,  the  sainted 
mother,  whose  eminent  Christian  graces  and 
attainments  the  occasion  seemed  so  forcibly  to 
recall.  But  he  assured  his  Christian  friends 
that  though  he  felt,  and  felt  deeply,  at  parting 
with  these  children,  yet,  instead  of  any  reluctancy 
or  regret,  he  could  say  that  he  was  willing  and 
even  anxious,  that  they  should  go;  that  if  there 
was  any  station  which  he  envied,  it  was  that 
which  they  were  about  to  assume;  and  that  he 
could  freely  part  with  every  child  he  had  if  they 
were  called  to  leave  their  native  shores  on  such 
an  errand.  ” 

These  thrilling  words,  and  Mr,  Lowrie’s  great 
fitness  for  the  position — if  the  cause  was  ever  to 
attain  to  the  large  dimensions  and  influences 
throughout  the  Church  which  was  hoped  for — 
doubtless  then  and  there  turned  the  minds  of 
many  to  him,  and  he  was  not  very  long  after 
(in  183.5)  invited  to  become  officially  connected 
with  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  P.  Swift,  its  first  Secretary.  But  he  felt  ob¬ 
liged  to  decline.  A  year  later,  however,  in 
August,  1836,  on  the  matter  being  urgently  re¬ 
newed,  he  accepted  it  as  evidently  in  the  line 
of  duty — to  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as  his  offi¬ 
cial  engagements  at  Washington  could  be  closed. 


Thus  at  fifty-two  years  of  age  we  find  Mr. 
Lowrie  voluntarily  relinquishing  an  office  in 
Washington  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  the  federal  city — in  its  sufficient  salary,  its 
personal  associations  and  its  freedom  from  politi¬ 
cal  changes.  This  most  attractive  position,  and 
later  on  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (as 
known  to  a  limited  circle),  were  at  his  disposal, 
but  their  attractions  and  generous  emoluments 
were  put  aside  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  para¬ 
mount  duty,  namely,  a  missionary  secretaryship, 
the  onerous  and  almost  gratuitous  duties  of  which 
were  ever  after  prosecuted  with  a  singleness  and 
efficiency  above  praise. 

There  was  much  discussion  at  this  time  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  prosecuting  the  work  of 
missions.  The  American  Board,  which  origi¬ 
nally  included  the  Reformed,  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Congregational  bodies,  was  yet  zeal¬ 
ously  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Congregationalists.  The  West¬ 
ern  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  however,  a  distinctively  Pres¬ 
byterian  enterprise,  the  forerunner  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  Foreign  Board,  and  it  was  around  it  that 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Old  School 
branch  of  the  Church  at  first  rallied,  urging 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  now  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  its  own  best  way — that 
missions  was  the  special  work  of  the  Church 
itself,  in  its  organized  capacity,  and  not  to  be 
committed  to  any  outside  agency  however  ex¬ 
cellent  it  might  be.  The  present  generation  has 
doubtless  quite  forgotten  how  grandly  the  battle 
was  waged  in  the  General  Assemblies  of  that 
time,  in  favor  of  this  view  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  behalf  of  such  voluntary  union  societies  as 
the  American  Board  and  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  then  were.  Those  were  the 
days  of  persuasive  speech  in  Congress  and  not 
less  so  in  the  deliberative  bodies  of  the  Church, 
and  many  who  stand  up  for  Christian  union  at 
this  day  might  well  reenforce  their  arguments 
with  quotations  from  Peters,  Beeman,  Barnes, 
Cox  and  the  elder  Wisner,  Richards,  Lansing, 
Dickinson,  and  others,  the  gallant  host  of  the 
New  School !  It  was  on  this  question,  and  the 
rash  exscinding  procedure,  rather  than  on  any 
doctrinal  issue,  that  the  Church  divided  in 
ia37-8. 

Mr.  Lowrie,  so  far  as  appears,  took  no  part  in 
these  controversies,  though  now  becoming  the 
“head  and  front”  of  Foreign  Missions  as  carried 
on  by  the  Old  School  Church.  He  was  a  man 
of  affairs  and  not  a  doctrinaire  at  this  juncture. 
Ever  a  student  and  promoter  of  missions,  he 
entered  upon  his  new  office  with  instant  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal.  Officially  interested  in  Indian 
affairs  while  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
through  one  or  more  relatives  among  them  as 
missionaries,  and  now  acting  in  behalf  of  a  con¬ 
stituency  which  had  promoted  their  religious 
welfare  from  early  colonial  days,  and  had  car¬ 
ried  on  a  specific  work  since  18.32,  we  find 
him  studying  the  problem  of  their  uplifting 
anew.  Thus  we  are  told,  “As  secretary  he  made 
visits,  in  different  years,  to  eleven  tribes— of 
which  two  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  others  lived  in  territories  southwest  and 
northwest  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
These  journeys,  west  of  these  rivers,  were  mostly 
made  on  horseback,  extending  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  sometimes  subjecting  him  to  severe 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  even  peril— in  several 
cases  when  he  was  from  sixty  to  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  But  he  felt  it  to  be  a  real  privi¬ 
lege  to  meet  the  missionaries  in  their  homes, 
and  to  address  the  Indians  through  an  inter¬ 
preter  in  their  councils  or  at  the  stations.” 
These  visits  were  of  course  greatly  welcomed  by 
the  missionaries.  Few  readers  perhaps  have  a 
correct  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  Indian  work 
carried  on  by  the  Western  Society  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  at  this  time ;  but  we  cannot  here 
enter  upon  particulars,  further  than  to  record 


that  during  forty-eight  years,  (inclusive  of  the 
period  of  Mr.  Lowrie’s  service)  our  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Board  supported  453  missionaries  of  all 
classes  arnon^  uwenty-one  tribes,  at  an  expense 
of  $525, 600,  given  by  our  churches,  and  of  1620,000, 
entrusted  to  the  Board  by  the  Government  for 
educational  work.  Over  3,000  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  that  time  as  communicants,  not 
counting  the  nearly  2,000  more  transferred  to  us 
by  the  American  Board  at  the  reunion  of  Old 
and  New  School.  Meantime,  at  least  6,000  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  in  the  schools  by  the  mission¬ 
aries. - 

But  Mr.  Lowrie’s  interest  in  our  aborigines 
in  no  way  contracted  his  vision.  His  eldest 
son,  now  the  aged  and  venerated  and  beloved 
Secretary  Emeritus  of  our  Foreign  Board,  and 
the  editor  of  these  Memoirs,  went  to  India  so 
early  as  1833,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  with  his 
father’s  hearty  approval,  and  later  on,  the  third 
son.  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lowrie,  (as  Dr.  William 
M.  Paxton  has  well  put  it)  “having  caught 
from  his  father  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  consecra¬ 
tion”  was  among  the  first  missionaries  who 
sailed  to  China  under  the  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board.  August  18,  1847,  after  a  short 
period  of  effective  labor  he  fell  a  martyr  under 
the  murderous  hands  of  Chinese  pirates — among 
whom,  it  is  told  of  him,  he  threw  his  Bible  as  he 
went  overboard !  Still  another  son,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Lowrie,  was  ready  and  for  six  years  took 
up  the  work  of  his  lamented  brother,  when  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  overwork  and  the  enervating 
effect  of  the  climate.  His  widow,  and  their  son 
and  daughter,  are  missionaries  in  China  to-day. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  briefest  way,  endeavored 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  this  man  who 
wrought  BO  faithfully,  so  heroically,  so  wonder¬ 
fully  for  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and  the  salvation 
of  heathen  men.  For  this  he  gave  up  political 
distinction,  civil  station,  ease,  emolument,  per¬ 
sonal  preferment,  everything.  His  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  a  position  so  honorable,  so  lucrative  as 
that  of  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  which  he  could 
have  held  for  life,  was  the  occasion  of  much 
surprise.  When  he  was  asked  why  ho  did 
it,  he  replied  simply,  “that  he  chose  the  place 
in  which  there  would  be  the  most  sacrifice  and 
the  best  prospect  of  usefulness  for  Christ.” 
And  it  was  in  this  spirit  and  faith  that  he  lived 
and  labored  for  full  thirty  years,  yea  all  his  life 
long,  adventuring  every  interest  of  family  or 
fortune ! 

That  so  long  and  so  full  a  life  could  be  com¬ 
pressed  in  any  adequate  way  into  a  little  less 
than  two  hundred  pages,  as  here  we  have  it,  and 
this  by  a  son  entirely  conversant  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  incidents  and  details,  we  could  not  have 
believed  without  the  sight.  The  modesty  and 
reticence  throughout  are  signal.  It  would  have 
been  easy,  with  the  accumulations  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  letters,  journals  and  reports 
stored  in  the  Mission  House,  to  have  expanded 
this  busy  life  into  several  large  and  really  in¬ 
forming  volumes.  But  let  us  not  lament  the 
brevity  of  the  story  actually  here  in  hand,  but 
rather  rejoice  with  the  whole  Church  that  its 
editor,  who  will  complete  his  88th  year  on  the 
16th  of  the  current  month  of  December,  has  been 
spared  and  strengthened  to  complete  it.  It 
makes  us  all  his  debtor  ! 

An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  British  Possessions. 
By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph. D.,  and 
Hon.  Addison  Brown.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $3.00 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  until  now,  no 
complete  illustrated  Flora  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  The  present  work  will 
therefore  be  of  especial  value  in  that  it  fills  a 
definite  need.  It  has  been  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  much  care.  “Its  aim  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  describe  every  species,  from  the  ferns 
upward,  recognized  as  distinct  by  botanists  and 
growing  wild  within  the  area  adopted,  and  to 
complete  the  work  within  such  moderate  limits 
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of  size  and  cost  as  shall  make  it  accessible  to 
the  public  generally.  ”  It  represents  the  matured 
results  of  the  botanical  studies  of  the  last  half 
century,  here  and  in  Europe.  It  will  be  of 
great  value  as  an  independent  band  book  of 
our  Northern  flora,  and  as  a  book  of  general 
reference.  The  work  is  to  be  complete  in  three 
volumes,  of  which  the  flrst  is  now  ready. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
is  conspicuously  shown  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  To  know 
what  to  say  is  good.  To  know  what  not  to  say, 
and  when  to  say  nothing  is  better ;  it  is  also,  in 
these  days  of  semi -mechanical  space  Ailing,  far 
rarer.  “This  edition  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poems 
and  plays,’’  says  the  editor,  “makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  to  be  critical.  .  .  .  All  that  has  been  done 
is  to  preflx  ...  to  some  of  the  plays  and  poems 
a  few  lines  explanatory  of  the  characters  and 
events  depicted  and  described,  and  to  explain  in 
the  margin  of  the  volumes  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  might,  if  left  unexplained,  momentarily 
arrest  the  understanding  of  the  reader.’’  Those 
who  are  not  fltted  by  temperament  and  education 
to  interpret  Browning  for  themselves,  will  find 
many  tons  of  elucidatory  literature  to  meet 
their  need.  To  genuine  lovers  of  the  poet  this 
clear,  untrammeled  plan  of  presentation  will  be 
infinitely  refreshing.  (Macmillan  and  Company. 
83.50.) 

The  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mr.  James  Barnes  describes  the  Naval  Actions 
of  the  War  of  1912,  cannot  fail  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  reader.  Happily  our  national  vigor 
has  worthier  outlet  in  these  days  than  in  the 
awful,  even  if  glorious,  business  of  warfare. 
But  it  is  well  nevertheless,  to  pause  now  and 
then,  and  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
whose  sacrifices  and  whose  valor  rendered  possi¬ 
ble  the  triumphs  of  the  present  era.  The  papers 
which  make  up  the  book  have  been  compiled  not 
only  from  official  records,  but  from  files  and 
volumes  of  private  correspondence,  from  which  | 
have  been  gathered  many  hitherto  unpublished 
details.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  re¬ 
productions  of  many  of  the  paintings  of  Mr. 
Carlton  T.  Chapman.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
$4.50.) 

If,  indeed,  “to  be  great  is  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.’’  Walt  Whitman  has  every  claim  to 
greatness.  Hardly  any  writer  of  America  has 
been  so  passionately  blamed  and  passionately 
praised,  so  seldom  estimated  at  his  true  worth. 
In  the  pages  of  Whitman:  a  Study,  by  John 
Burroughs,  the  curious  may  learn,  at  least,  what 
this  crude  and  vigorous  personality  meant  to  one 
of  the  sincerest  of  living  writers.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,  by  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston.  may  be  best  described,  perhaps,  as  a 
philosophical  study  of  the  various  movements 
and  conditions  that  resulted  in  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements  in  America,  and  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  nation.  It  is  not  history 
in  the  sense  of  recording  all  the  events  attending 
early  colonization.  It  deals  rather  with  cause 
and  effect.  It  aims  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  American  colonization,  the 
life  and  character  of  the  people.  To  achieve 
such  a  result  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  forsake 
to  some  extent  the  beaten  paths  of  chronicle,  to 
pick  and  choose,  to  give  the  finished  product 
rater  than  the  crude  ore  of  knowledge.  In  this 
aim  the  author  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  historical  science.  His  valua¬ 
ble  and  scholarly  book  will  not  be  found  less  val¬ 
uable  to  the  student  of  history,  in  that  it  is 
also  in  the  best  sense  a  work  of  art.  (Apple- 
on.  $1.50.) 

The  Educational  Ideal,  an  Outline  of  its 
Growth  in  Modem  Times,  is  by  James  Phin- 
ney  Monroe.  It  is  the  outline  of  a  special  phase 


of  development  in  the  history  of  education  en¬ 
tering  into  a  territory  in  educational  literature 
as  yet  very  little  explored.  It  is  one  which 
should  be  thoroughly  known  before  the  present 
question  in  education  may  be  wholly  under¬ 
stood.  This  addition  to  Heath’s  Pedagogic  Li¬ 
brary  will  be  found  to  be  helpful  as  well  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  studying  methods  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  (Heath,  Boston.  $1. ) 

In  his  latest  story  for  boys,  Mr.  James  Barnes 
has  adhered  closely  to  facts  in  the  boyhood  life 
of  Admiral  Farragut  It  may  strike  the  reader 
as  unnatural  that  so  young  a  hero  should  have 
displayed  such  fortitude  and  knowledge  as  are 
recorded  of  Midshipman  Farragut.  He  need 
only  be  reminded,  however,  that  truth  is  often, 
as  in  this  case,  stronger  than  fiction.  ($1.00.) 

- The  Wampum  Belt,  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 

worth,  is  a  tale  of  William  Penn’s  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  which  has  been  called  the  “fairest 
page  of  History.’’  The  present  volume  is  the 
sixth  of  a  series  of  stories  about  the  creation  of 
American  liberty.  In  them  the  author  has 
aimed  to  teach  history  by  fiction  founded  on 
notable  incidents  in  the  lives  of  American 
heroes.  The  book  is  dramatic,  vivid  and  full  of 
inspiration  for  young  hero  worshipers.  ($1.50.) 

- Christine's  Career  iB”a  story  for  girls,  by 

Pauline  King.  Incidents  in  the  life  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  girl,  in  Pans  and  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  give  plenty  of  life  and  variety  to 
the  plot.  Christine  is  not  a  genius,  nor  even 
a  remarkably  bookish  creature.  But  she  is  full 
of  womanly  impulses  and  her  career  is  eminently 

satisfying.  ($1.50.)^ - The  flooding  of  a  mine 

gives  a  sufficiently  exciting  background  to  The 
Windfall,  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  Any  one 
who  has  lived  in  a  mining  region  will  appreciate 
the  vast  possibilities  which  this  field  of  enter¬ 
prise  offers  to  the  clever  writer  of  fiction. 
($1.50.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  a  characteristically  witty  and  caustic  arti¬ 
cle  in  The  Forum,  Mr.  William  Bayard  Hale 
brings  to  light  many  deplorable  facts  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  the  fin  de  siecle  Church  En¬ 
tertainment.  He  characterizes  this  department 
of  religious  work  as  tending  more  and  more  to 
the  verge  of  the  frankly  sensational.  He  pic¬ 
tures  the  various  denominations  as  engaged  in  a 
mad  rivalry  to  attract  and  amuse  “the  masses,’’ 
at  whatever  sacrifice  of  decency,  decorum  and 
good  taste.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  grievous 
fault ;  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  cited  instonces  of  mistake  and  folly  prove 
as  conclusively  as  Mr.  Hale  seems  to  believe,  the 
decadent  state  of  all  church  work.  The  article, 
in  any  3a8e,  is  of  doubtful  morality.  To  deplore 
the  errors  of  the  brethren  is  one  thing.  To 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule  by  every  device  of  face¬ 
tious  raillery  is  quite  another.  And  to  base  this 
ridicule  on  half-authenticated  and  sensational 
newspaper  stories,  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literary  honesty  alone,  an  unpardonable 
wrong.  In  the  same  number  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice  ably  discusses  the  Obstacles  to  Rational 
Educational  Reform.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
author  for  removing  those  obstacles  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  unnatural  strain  imposed  on  teachers,  and 
the  harm  to  children,  from  our  present  hit  or 
miss  methods  of  education. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  December  Century, 
the  head  of  Christ,  is  a  detail  from  the  great 
painting  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  the  exhibition 
of  which  is  now  the  chief  art  attraction  in 
London.  The  picture  was  the  event  of  the  last  I 
Champs  de  Mars  Salon  in  Paris,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  critics  to  be  the  most  notable  re-  j 
ligious  work  that  has  been  painted  within  the 
past  decade.  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell’s  story,  Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  begins  in  this  number 
Those  who  have  read  the  story  consider  it  not 
only  Dr.  Mitchell’s  masterpiece,  but  one  of  the 
really  great  American  stories.  Mrs.  Agnes 
Smith  Lewis  has  written  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  The  Century  a  paper  entitled.  What 
Language  Did  Christ  Speak?  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  author  is  the  discoverer  of  im¬ 
portant  New  Testament  manuscripts.  With  her 
sister,  she  has  recently  given  a  site  and  £20,000 
for  the  Presb^rian  College  to  be  removed  fixim 
Bloomsbury,  Ixmdon,  to  Cambridge. 


McClure's  Magazine  will  begin  publication 
in  the  December  number  of  a  series  of  views  of 
the  authentic  historic  places  and  monuments  in 
the  Holy  Idind.  Last  spring  the  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  organized  a  considerable  expedition,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  skilled  photographer,  made  a 
tour  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Palestine.  These 
views  have  been  reproduced  with  great  care, 
and  will  make  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  magazine  through  the  coming  month. 

The  Living  Age  for  1897  will  include  transla¬ 
tions,  noteworthy  articles  from  the  leading  pub¬ 
lications  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and 
other  continental  countries.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  monthly  supplement  devoted  to  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. 

Book  News  for  December  contains  the 
first  article  in  literary  criticism  contributed  to 
any  magazine  by  Ian  Maclaren,  and  the  only 
article  written  by  him  during  his  American 
tour. 

A  new,  permanent  department  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  is  to  be  conducted  by  Dwight  L. 
Moody  and  will  be  known  as  “Mr.  Moody’s 
Bible  Class.’’ 

The  offer  made  last  year  by  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  of  special  rates  to  clergymen  will 
be  continued  through  1897. 

Among  the  additional  announcements  of 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  Prehis¬ 
toric  Man  and  Beast,  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutch¬ 
inson  with  ten  illustrations;  The  Struggle  of 
the  Nations,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Assyria,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  Maspero,  illustrated  and  uniform  with 
The  Dawn  of  Civilization ;  New  Jersey  by 
Frank  R  Stockton,  and  Georgia  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris. 

We  note  that  The  Macmillan  Company  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  this  country  Sir  James  D.  Macken¬ 
zie’s  notable  work  on  The  Castles  of  England, 
Their  Story  and  Their  Structure. 

Another  book  of  which  it  is  said  that  its  first 
edition  (in  this  case  over  fifteen  hundred)  was 
sold  on  the  day  of  publication,  is  a  volume  of 
Old  English  Ballads,  illustrated  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards,  with  an  introduction  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Tomalyn’s  Quest;  G.  B. 
Burgin. - The  Ship’s  Company;  J.  D.  Jerrold  Keliy. 

E.  B.  Treat:  Makers  of  the  American  Republic; 
David  Gregg. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Margaret  Ogilvy;  J.  M. 

Barrie. - That  First  Affair;  J.  A.  Mitchell. - 

Nancy  Noon;  Benjamin  Swift. - On  the  Trail  of 

Don  Quixote;  August  F.  Jaccaci. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company:  The  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Two  Volumes;  Herman  Grim.  Transla¬ 
ted  ny  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunnett. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Palladia;  Mrs.  Hugh 

Fraser. - The  Alhambra;  Washington  Irving. - 

Faith  and  Self -Surrender;  James  Martineau. 

Henry  Frowde:  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Thumb  Edition. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company:  The  Log  of  the 
Lady  Grey;  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond:  An  Elder’s  Diary;  Joseph  B.  Stratton. - 

Christ  and  the  Cherubim;  J.  M.  P.  Otis. 

American  Printing  House:  The  Seminoles  of 
Florida  ;  Minnie  Moore- Willson. 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Words 
of  Consolation;  Lewis  Johnson. 

Brewster  and  Packard:  The  Transfiguring  of  the 
Cross;  Theophilus  P.  Sawin. 

W.  T.  Smith  and  Company,  Utica:  Gifts  and 
Graces;  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Petite  Histoire 
de  Napoleon  le  Grand;  Arthur  H.  Solial. 

American  Book  Company:  The  Mastery  of  Books; 
Henry  Lyman  Koopman. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  First  Greek  Book;  John 
Williams  White. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company:  The  Senior  Sunday 

School  Quarterly;  F.  N.  Peloubet. - The  Junior 

Sunday  School  Quarterly;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy. - 

The  Scholar’s  Quarterly,  The  Home  Department 
Lesson  Quarterly,  The  Intermediate  Sunday  School 
Quarterly;  F.  N.  Peloubet. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Charities  Review. 

For  December:  North  American;  Forum;  Review 
of  Reviews;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature;  Book-buyer;  Bookman:  Kinder¬ 
garten  News;  Self-Culture;  American  Journal  of 
Science;  Architecture  and  Building;  Arena;  Sunday 
Ma^^ine;  St.  Nicholas;  Gixxl  Words;  Hartford 
Seminary  Record;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Lit- 
tell:  Liberia;  Home  Missionary;  Light  and  Life; 
Little  Journeys;  American  Kitchen  Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Hon.  John  Scott  died  last  Sunday  night 
at  his  home  in  West  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Scott 
was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  men  in  the 
city.  He  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  1824. 
About  the  b^inning  of  our  war  he  served  one 
term  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  in 
1869  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and 
served  the  full  term  of  six  years.  His  public 
life  was  marked  by  earnestness  of  purpose,  dili¬ 
gence  and  faithfulness  to  the  interests  entrusted 
to  him.  During  his  term  as  Senator,  President 
Grant  tendered  him  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  Cabinet.  This  position  Mr. 
Scott  declined,  preferring  to  complete  his  Sena¬ 
torial  term  and  then  return  to  private  life.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  position,  one  of  great  responsibility, 
be  held  until  a  few  months  since.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  hie 
profession. 

Since  be  came  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Scott  has 
een  identified  with  many  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  interests.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Walnut- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana, 
D.D.,  pastor.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  then  of  Ihe 
Board  of  Ministerial  Belief.  He  was  a  Trustee 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  also  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  man 
of  quiet  manner  and  gentle  spirit,  one  of  those 
men  whose  infiuence  permeates  the  life  of  the 
whole  community  in  which  they  live. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Walnut- 
street  Church,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  and 
were  attended  by  a  great  company  of  the  beet 
people  of  the  city.  On  the  same  evening  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Walnut-street 
Church,  at  which  Samuel  C.  Huey,  Esq,,  pre¬ 
sided  and  made  an  address.  Addresses  were 
made  also  by  Rev.  W,  C.  Cattell,  D.D.  and 
John  Sparhawk,  Esq.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull 
also  took  part  in  the  services. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  D,  D. ,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  met  with  an  accident 
which  will  keep  him  indoors  for  some  weeks. 
He  fell  from  his  bicycle  and  broke  his  ankle. 
Dr.  Dana  is  a  man  of  philosophic  turn  of  mind 
and  is  not  likely  to  worry  inordinately  over  the 
mishap,  however  great  the  pain  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  he  may  suffer  from  it.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  at  no  other  season  of  the  year  could 
the  accident  have  been  more  inopportune.  Dr. 
Dana  has  been  very  active  in  the  evangelistic 
work  in  West  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  union 
services  have  been  held  in  his  church  and  he  has 
planned  for  conserving  and  deepening  the  inter¬ 
est.  However  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
work  will  go  on  even  if  the  pastor  is  compelled 
to  keep  off  his  feet.  When  the  under-shepherd 
is  made  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures,  the 
Great  Shepherd  will  see  that  the  sheep  are 
cared  for. 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D.D.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  mention  of  his  election  to  which 
was  made  in  this  correspondence  two  weeks 
since.  Dr.  Agnew  on  last  Sunday  notified  his 
congregation  of  his  intention  to  accept  the  office 
and  a  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  at  which  he  presented  hie  request  that  the 
congregation  should  unite  with  him  in  asking 
Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation.  The 
ties  that  bind  him  to  the  church  arc  very  tender, 
but  the  people  recognized  his  call  as  being  pro¬ 
vidential  and  when  Dr.  Agnew  had  explained  to 
them  his  desire,  unanimously  consented  to  unite 
with  him  in  the  request.  As  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  will  meet  next  Monday,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  dissolution  will  be  effected  at 
once  and  that  the  new  Secretary  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  a  very  early  date.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  the  election  gives  universal  satisfac¬ 


tion.  It  is  believed  by  all  Dr.  Agnew’s  friends 
that  he  will  make  an  admirable  officer  and  that 
the  work  of  the  Board  will  be  well  cared  for  in 
his  hands. 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

What  the  British  Museum  is  to  London  every¬ 
body  who  reads  has  reason  to  know.  When  an 
American  traveler  starting  for  a  tour  of  the  old 
world  had  spent  a  few  days  in  “South  Kensing¬ 
ton,”  he  understood  the  word  “Museum”a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  hie  own  ignorance.  The  colloca¬ 
tion  of  treasures  makes  them  effective ;  stones 
from  Ninevah,  mummies  from  Egypt,  marbles 
from  Athens,  replicas  of  the  finest  statuary  and 
architecture,  costly  fabrics  from  the  looms  and 
workshops  of  the  East,  arms  of  the  Crusaders 
and  Armstrong  guns  fianked  by  weapons  from 
every  age  and  nation  down  to  the  Fuegian’s 
club  and  the  Mavio’s  boomerang,  household 
utensils  and  table  service  from  the  rudest  pottery 
to  the  rarest  creations  of  to-day ;  books,  paint¬ 
ings,  canoes  and  steamships,  litters,  sedans, 
carriages  and  bicycles,  balloons  and  fiying  ma¬ 
chines,  perpetual  motion  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  all  these  passed  in  one  review,  make  an 
instant  impression  that  transforms  a  life. 

Now  everybody  does  not  know  that  a  Museum 
is  a  growth.  Most  people  think  of  it  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  lumber-room,  an  enlarged  homestead 
attic,  an  old  curiosity  shop,  something  essen¬ 
tially  bizarre  and  amusing.  The  creation  of  a 
true  Museum,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  most  serious 
business,  an  undertaking  which  absorbs  the  life¬ 
long  love  labors  of  many  a  rarely  gifted  mind. 
One  collection  of  shells  in  the  Museum  of  which 
we  write  took  up  the  leisure  hours  of  such  a 
merchant  and  such  a  man  as  William  A.  Haines 
for  over  half  a  century.  That  is  a  treasure  in 
itself ;  a  life  written  in  rarest  characters  gathered 
from  every  seashore.  He  who  makes  a  record  of 
what  the  Creator  has  done  in  one  department  of 
His  work  on  this  world  of  ours,  becomes  His 
minister  to  us  for  all  time  to  come.  That  alcove 
in  the  Museum  becomes  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
theistic  praise  and  love.  There  is  no  architecture 
too  splendid  and  secure  to  keep  such  treasures 
for  our  reverent  and  loving  contemplation. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  a  hall  of 
trees,  the  like  of  which  is  found  nowhere  else, 
and  for  which  this  Museum  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  creator  of  this  col¬ 
lection  has  done  a  thing  that  has  no  equal  as  an 
educator  and  a  delight.  The  tree  is  King  of  a 
Natural  Kingdom.  “God’s  grandest  thought  in 
nature”  is  the  tree.  “Next  to  man  in  creation” 
is  the  tree.  And  so  the  testimony  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  To  any  sensibility,  the  forests  are 
so  grand  as  to  become  holy.  The  singer  of  our 
immortal  “Forest  Hymn”  seemed  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  that  gave  to  the  New 
York  Museum  its  matchless  treasure  of  North 
American  trees.  Beyond  all  the  natural  interest 
in  such  a  show  of  the  forest  wealth  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  is  the  sentiment  that  leads  up  to  it,  and 
out  from  it,  a  roach  of  the  human  soul  after 
the  resources  of  that  Wisdom,  whose  Love  in¬ 
carnate  is  Jesus  the  Man  divine.  The  forest 
court  of  nature  has  first  led  man  to  look  for 
God.  Eden  itself  was  a  forest  with  but  one  for¬ 
bidden  tree  to  teach  man  the  lesson  of  self- 
control,  without  which  he  could  enjoy  no  tree 
of  Paradise.  The  hour  spent'among  these  trees 
of  the  Museum  is  a  walk  through  every  forest 
of  North  America  for  one  thing ;  but  it  is  a 
march  over  the  moral  history  of  mankind  for 
another  thing  and  every  visitor  must  catch 
something  of  the  ineffable  lesson.  It  is  fair 
dealing  with  facts  only  to  say  that  the  man  who 
made  this  walk  amid  the  tree<>  of  the  continent 
possible  to  any  of  us,  practicable  for  even  the 
little  children,  has  planted  a  little  Eden  in  the 


city  of  New  York,  into  which  no  outside  serpent 
can  ever  come. 

And  what  we  say  of  the  Jesup  collection  of 
trees,  is  essentially  true  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  habitat  of  our  game  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
rarer  orders.  We  know  how  forests  perish  and 
how  families  of  animals  become  extinct.  The 
expense  of  our  expedition  to  the  great  Northwest 
in  search  of  yet  living  specimens  of  the  Bison 
herds  of  the  plains,  was  a  charity  to  man  and 
beast.  The  Caribou  of  the  Northeast,  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  mission,  has  been  rescued  from  forgetfulness 
and  reinstated  as  lord  of  the  birch  woods,  where 
all  may  come  and  admire.  In  this  way  two  ob¬ 
jects  are  accomplished ;  and  the  greater  one  is 
that  one  who  cannot  go  so  far  afield,  may  yet 
have  the  true  hunter’s  highest  joy,  not  in  kill¬ 
ing,  but  in  spying  out  the  noblest  game  of  the 
inaccessible  woods  by  a  morning  walk  up  to 
Central  Park  west.  If  Mr.  Jesup  had  done  no 
other  public  service  but  this,  he  would  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  among  our  great  benefactors.  To  the 
joy  of  the  children  who  may  here  come  close  to 
Nature’s  heart,  you  must  add  the  magical  power 
of  natural  wonders  over  all  human  hearts,  and 
even  then  you  will  have  an  imperfect  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  is  to  the  life  of  the  people.  We  heard  a 
man  telling  his  neighbor  in  the  train  the  other 
day  that  the  water  tower  at  High  Bridge  was 
the  obelisk  from  Egypt.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  one  to  mistake  so  sadly  the  things 
exhibited  as  the  works  of  our  great  Creator. 

For  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  intrinsic  in¬ 
terest  of  the  works  of  man.  The  Museum  of 
Art  holds  its  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  obe¬ 
lisk  on  which  Moses  and  Joseph  may  have 
looked.  Its  treasures  we  rightly  value,  and  the 
wider  constituency  of  human  interests  in  what 
man  has  done  will  make  it  a  centre  which  fears 
no  rival.  But  because  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  with  fewer 
patrons  able  to  contribute  collections  that  repre¬ 
sent  a  life  devotion  to  and  love  for  the  purest 
things  of  beauty,  grace,  variety  and  grandeur, 
it  seems  right  to  commend  its  claims  upon  the 
city  and  the  consideration  and  appreciation  of 
the  citizens.  Few  of  us  know  what  the  making 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  Museum  means.  There 
is  no  municipal  fund  for  such  royal  purposes. 
Private  gifts  must  lay  the  foundations  for  and 
lead  the  way  up  to  all  legislative  appropria¬ 
tions.  Somebody  must  stand  by  and  strive  un¬ 
ceasingly,  uncomplainingly  and  without  other 
reward  than  the  consciousness  of  the  good  they 
do.  And  our  debt  to  these  true  philanthropists 
is  one  that  is  never  paid  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  freely  recognized.  The  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  a  city  describe  its  character.  The 
public  institutions  for  the  instruction,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  elevation  of  the  public  thought, 
open  like  the  parks  to  all,  are  as  closely  allied 
to  the  general  welfare  as  those  which  protect 
health  and  promote  commercial  prosperity.  It 
would  be  to  the  credit  of  the  city  to  give  more 
in  these  directions.  Our  merchant  princes  have 
made  a  beginning.  Let  the  municipality  follow 
their  lead. 

Something  which  seems  to  be  an  adjunct  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  the  projected 
Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park.  No  feature  of 
the  Greater  city  will  be  more  lovely  and  ennob¬ 
ling  to  the  public  taste.  Here,  too,  private 
munificence  has  led  the  way.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars^have  been  given  by  liberal 
and  large  minded  persons  for  an  object  which 
honors  them  and  commends  itself.  The  city 
which  has  such  play  grounds  will  be  richer  for 
them  always ;  so  rich  that  it  might  well  afford 
to  stint  its  politicians  and  pay  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense.  And  what  is  New  York’s  treasure  be¬ 
comes  the  possession  of  the  whole  American  peo¬ 
ple.  The  true  Metropolis  is  the  centre  of  those 
things  which  make  the  national  life  honorable 
and  the  life  of  the  people  worth  living. 
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THE  REmWS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Advocate  attempts  an  analysis 
of  “Moody  and  his  Power”  : 

The  Evening  Poet  says  it  is  rather  remarka¬ 
ble  that  Mr.  Moody’s  influence  has  told  more 
powerfully  among  collie  students  than  any 
other  class  of  men.  This  statement  is  indubita¬ 
ble.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  heard  him 
with  delight,  and  maiw  of  them  are  said  to 
have  entei^  upon  the  Christian  life  under  his 
appeals. 

But  though  remarkable,  it  is  explicable. 
Practical  sense,  unaffected  and  direct  style,  self- . 
confidence  induced  by  success,  immense  physical 
vigor,  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  his 
speech,  shrewd  management  of  crowds,  keeping 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  press,  plentiful  use 
of  illustrative  facts  personally  attested,  and  the 
element  of  surprise  to  college  students  growing 
out  of  the  contrast  with  the  didactic  discourses 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  the  fact 
that  those  who  delivered  said  discourses  seem 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  untutored  man,  are 
amon^  the  natural  elements  of  his  power. 

Besides,  he  has  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  obviously  has  a  well-defined  the¬ 
ory  of  human  nature  and  how  to  mold  it.  To 
this  must  be  added  great  earnestness  and  his 
constant  declaration  that  the  sole  source  of  his 
reliance  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  were  mis¬ 
taken,  the  earnestness  that  results  from  his  faith 
and  the  utterances  spoken  of  would  be  a  power¬ 
ful  agency ;  but  Christians  believe  that  he  is  not 
mistaken,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  move  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  crowds  of  Christian 
people  anxious  for  his  success  and  looking  with 
tearful  solicitude  upon  their  friends  whom  they 
hope  will  be  affectra  favorably,  are  a  source  of 
power  which  transcends  every  other  and  increases 
the  influence  of  all.  The  Holy  Spirit  attends 
every  sermon  and  every  religious  service  in  the 
world  where  the  truth  is  preached.  Without 
it  the  results  of  all  other  agencies  might  be  vis¬ 
ibly  great,  but  certainly  would  be  transient  in 
their  influence. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  Mr. 
Moody  stirs  up  Christians  to  work,  and  that  he 
gives  more  attention  to  this  form  of  agitation 
than  ever  before. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  that  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  the  pastorate,  and  the  methods  of  a 
change  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  pastor  and 
the  people,  are  problems  that  press  for  solution 
in  Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  order : 

The  growing  evil  of  candidating,  and  the 
changed  condition  of  society,  are  pressing  home 
the  question  how  acknowledged  evils  in  the  pres 
ent  system  can  be  abated.  The  matter  has  not 
as  yet  become  in  this  country  a  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  scarcely  of  consideration,  but  that 
there  is  restiveness  on  both  sides  is  shown  by 
the  flood  of  applications  which  besiege  every 
vacant  pulpit,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  hire 
a  supply,  rather  than  settle  a  pastor.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  and  well-considered  plan  for  an  “inter¬ 
change  of  pastorates”  is  a  desideratum  in  our 
Presbyterian  system. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  taken 
up  this  subject  and  a  special  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  has  presented  a  preliminary  report.  The 
Christian  World  of  London  says  in  respect  to  it : 
“In  an  important  note  embodied  in  the  report 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  on  ‘The  Tenure  of 
the  Pastorate.’  he  says:  ‘Our  Books  of  Order 
rovide  directions  for  the  pastor  as  to  what  to 
o  when,  for  any  reason,  he  wishes  to  resign  his 
charge;  but  I  do  not  recall  the  existence  in  any 
of  them  of  procedure  to  be  observed  should  a 
congregation  wish  to  resign  its  pastor.  ’  Vari¬ 
ous  schemes  are  offered  in  the  report,  one  of 
which  suggests  that  probationers  be  invited,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  a  term  of  seven  years ;  and 
then  that  the  arrangement  terminate,  or  if  both 
parties  are  agreed,  that  the  call  be  renewed  for 
life.  Another  suggests  that  ‘every  five  years 
all  the  ministers  liable  to  be  removed  by  the 
Synod  from  their  charges  and  placed  in  others, 
with  the  exception  of  ministers  inducted  within 
the  previous  three  years.’  In  this  scheme 
churches  would  have  the  right,  if  they  desired, 
to  request  the  Synod  to  continue  their  ministers 
for  another  quinquennium. 

A  transference  scheme,  it  appears,  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Victoria.  Australia,  drawn  up  by  a  ‘Time  Limit 
Tenure  Committee’  appointed  for  this  purpose.” 
Thus  a  movement  has  begun  which  promises 
some  result  How  far  these  plans  will  meet 
with  favor  in  England  or  here  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  evident,  as  The  Christian  World 


further  remarks,  that  “a  pastorate  may  be  dis¬ 
astrously  short  or  disastrously  long.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  different  Church  systems,  however, 
should,  by  this  time,  furnish  data  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  scheme  of  tenure  and  of  transfer¬ 
ence  which  should  secure  the  maximum  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both  ministers  and  people.” 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  of  Philadelphia  has 
this  to  say  touching  “A  Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
terian”  whose  name  may  be  found  almost  any 
week  day  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  and  deftly  pre¬ 
sented  advertisement  in  the  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  dailies : 

A  great  New  York  store  had  changed  owners 
and  the  new  proprietor  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  reopen  on  the  Monday  announced.  The 
sound  of  hammer  and  saw,  and  hurrying,  busy 
hands  and  feet  was  heard  everywhere,  but  Sat¬ 
urday  night  came  and  there  was  yet  much  to  do. 
Promptly  at  midnight,  however  every  implement 
was  laid  aside  and  the  doors  of  the  great  estab¬ 
lishment  were  closed  until  Monday. 

At  their  breakfast  tables  on  Sabbath  morning 
many  New  Yorkers  turned  over  the  numberless 
sheets  3f  their  Sunday  newspapers  looking  for 
the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
store.  But  not  a  word  appeared.  New  Yorkers 
were  amazed.  “Here’s a  man,”  they said,“who 
stops  a  work  only  partly  done  on  Saturday  night, 
when  he  knows  he  has  to  open  the  doors  of  his 
store  early  Monday  to  the  most  critical  shopping 
community  in  the  world,  and  while  the  Sunday 
sheets  are  glowing  with  the  advertisements  of 
his  rivals  yet  there  is  not  a  line  in  any  of  them 
to  indicate  that  his  place  of  business  exists  at 
all.  What  does  it  mean?  “It  means,  was  the 
answer,  “that  he  is  a  Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 
who  believes  that  God  was  in  earnest  when  the 
fourth  commandment  was  made,  and  therefore 
he  chooses  to  do  no  business  at  all  rather  than 
work  on  the  Sabbath  to  get  it. 

But  this  same  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  does 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  only  hie  work  is  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  pastor  with  hie  two  long  sermons 
and  short  Sunday-school  talk  labors  harder  than 
he.  And  his  Lord  has  smiled  upon  him  by 
showing  him  the  substantial  results  of  his  work. 
It  often  happens  that  many  of  earth’s  workers 
labor  manfully  along  in  silence  and  do  not  see 
the  abundant  fruits  of  their  harvest  until  their 
time  has  been  merged  into  eternity.  But  to 
some  are  granted  instant  and  substantial  returns, 
perhaps  for  an  encouragement  to  others.  The 
happiest  life  is  the  busiest  life,  and  the  beet 
business  is  the  Lord’s  business. 


The  Examiner  is  chock  with  sympathy  for  both 
speaker  and  the  sufferers  who  are  spoken  to, 
and  hence  this  on  “Knowing  when  to  Stop”  : 

Orators  not  seldom  spoil  an  excellent  address, 
and  leave  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  weariness  and  an  unwillingness  ever  to 
listen  to  the  same  speaker  again,  simply  because 
they  neglect  golden  opportunities  for  coming  to 
a  close.  The  speaker,  not  realizing  that  the 
time  to  leave  off  is  when  the  people  want  him 
to  go  on,  proceeds  and  proceeds,  until  attention 
is  succeeded  by  fatigue.  Sometimes  the  speaker 
has  attained  a  level  where  he  cannot  sustain 
himself;  better  stop  now  while  the  tide  is  full 
than  to  let  the  tide  ebb;  better  to  say,  “The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure;  I  will  run  no  risks.” 
Dr.  Gordon  went  to  hear  a  colored  preacher, 
whose  fervid  eloquence  was  highly  prized  by 
his  brethren.  The  preacher  was  exhibiting  the 
uniformity  of  Christian  experience;  “We  go  to 
the  tropics  and  we  find  a  Christian,  and  we  ask 
him,  ‘Where  were  you  born?’  and  he  replies,  ‘I 
was  born  in  Zion.’”  Then,  after  several  in¬ 
termediate  stoppings  in  the  temperate  zone,  ask¬ 
ing  the  same  question  and  getting  the  same 
reply,  he  said,  “Let  us  go  to  the  North  Pole 
and  climb  up  on  it.  and,  looking  down  upon 
the  people,  we  ask.  ‘Where  were  you  born?’ 
With  one  voice  they  reply,  ‘I  was  born  in 
Zion.’”  Thus  far,  all  was  well;  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  had  become  torrid ;  and  even  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  portion  of  the  audience  could  not  help 
sympathizing  with  the  prevailing  emotion.  If 
the  orator  had  stopped  it  would  have  been  well ; 
but,  intoxicated  by  hie  success,  he  added, 
“Brethren,  let  us  now  go  to  de  East  Pole,”  and 
at  once  there  was  a  collapse.  In  our  theological 
seminaries  a  great  deal  of  attention  might  well 
be  paid  to  this  point.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if 
a  department  were  devoted  to  “When  to  Stop.” 

N.  B. — The  same  remarks  apply  preeminently 
to  the  “visiting  brother,”  who,  through  the 
unfortunate  courtesy  of  the  superintendent,  is 
invited  “to  say  a  word  to  the  school.”  Alas, 
for  the  poor,  dear  little  sufferers,  whose  only 
protest  is  visible  weariness ! 


The  Christian  Register,  the  venerable  organ  of 
Boston  Unitarianism,  notes  certain  proceedings 
of  a  disreputable  sort  in  that  city,  all  which, 
however  are  common  to  gatherings  of  spiritists 
the  country  over.  Their  standard  of  truthful¬ 
ness  and  morality  is  very  low — it  is  questionable 
indeed,  if  they  have  any  standard  at  all : 

The  great  majority  of  people  are  willing  to 
accept  immortality  as  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of 
sight.  Indeed,  they  are  obliged  to  acecpt  it  by 
faith,  or  not  at  all,  since  sight  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  people  who  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
life  after  death  may  be  the  subject  of  physical 
demonstration  here  and  now.  This  hope  renders 
them  an  easy  prey  to  all  manner  of  frauds  perpe¬ 
trated  by  dishonest  quacks.  Most  of  these 
frauds  are  conducted  under  the  protection  and. 
influence  of  Spiritualism.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  great  body  of  Spiritualists  are  ear¬ 
nest  and  honest  people  who  believe  that  they 
have  positive  evidence  of  the  possibility  of.  com¬ 
munication  between  spirits  in  this  life  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  This  conviction 
has  strengthened  their  belief  in  immortality. 
The  very  fact  that  they  have  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  so  completely  to  a  belief  based  on  so  small 
an  amount  of  evidence  makes  them  continually 
hungry  for  something  more  of  the  same  sort. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  class  of  professional  deceiv¬ 
ers  has  arisen  whose  business  it  is  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  this  easy  credulity.  These  deceivers 
are  well  paid  by  those  whom  they  deceive. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  majority 
of  people  who  go  to  a  Spiritualist  seance  go 
there  simply  to  find  what  they  desire.  There  is 
not  an  evening  when  these  fraudulent  material¬ 
izations  could  not  be  exposed,  if  those  who  are 
the  victims  had  any  desire  to  investigate.  But 
the  luxury  of  believing  is  too  great,  and  so  they 
pay  their  money  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
their  hopes  confirmed.  As  a  skilful  juggler  can 
easily  deceive  a  room  full  of  people  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  without  ^paratus,  these  materializing 
frauds  find  no  difficulty  in  deceiving  in  the  dark 
an  audience  most  of  whom  have  come  there 
with  minds  prepared  to  be  deceived. 

The  utter  unwillingness  of  Spiritualists  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  people  who  are  deceiving  them,  or 
to  let  anybody  else  do  it,  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  facts  about  all  these  exhibitions. 
Every  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who 
undertake  to  find  the  reality  masked  in  these 
fraudulent  representations.  Even  physical  force 
is  used  to  prevent  it.  When  the  notorious  Dr. 
Albro,  who  ought  to  be  serving  a  sentence  in 
the  Stete  Prison  for  cheating  hundreds  of  people 
out  of  their  money  under  false  pretences,  was 
exposed  in  Boston  two  years  ago,  the  Banner  of 
Light  loaded  columns  of  abuse  upon  those  w’ho 
exposed  him. 

For  months  past,  at  the  Spiritualist  Temple  in 
Boston,  exhibitions  have  been  given  which  are 
simply  a  jiarody  on  the  name  of  religion  and  a 
wretched  travesty  on  the  hope  of  immortality. 
Last  Sunday  several  resolute  men,  at  a  precon¬ 
certed  signal,  rushed  upon  the  platform,  and 
captured  the  medium  naked  in  the  cabinet,  with 
false  whiskers,  gowns,  and  other  apparatus  with 
which  he  perpetrated  his  frauds.  While  a 
woman  was  playing  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee” 
on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet,  this  man  w'as 
playing  the  part  of  the  devil  within.  The  rich 
Spiritualist  who  has  been  furnishing  money  for 
these  representations,  instead  of  being  grateful 
for  the  exposure  and  rewarding  the  investiga¬ 
tors,  is  very  indignant.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  him  to  hire  a  band  of  intelligent  men  to 
protect  him  from  being  befooled  by  these  wan¬ 
dering  mediums  than  to  spend  his  money  in 
travestying  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  It  is 
time,  too,  to  ask  again  the  question  whether  the 
frauds  who  get  money  in  this  way  should  not  by 
some  change  in  our  laws  be  easily  convicted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 


The  American  Hebrew  has  this  paragraph 
tending  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  of  its 
rabbis  were  unaware  when  they  took  ship  for 
the  States  “in  the  year  of  our  Lord,”  etc., 
that  thej  were  heading  fora  Christian  country — 
such  from  its  early  settlement  to  this  day  of  its 
power  and  maturity : 

What  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  l>een  raised 
amon^  some  of  our  rabbis  because  the  President 
in  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  made  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Christian  Saviour.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  been  more  tactful  on  his  part  if  it 
had  not  been  made,  but  there  is  surely  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  some  of  our  rabbis  frothing  over  the 
matter  as  they  do,  charging  the  President  with 
“pandering  to  the  passions  of  bigoted  sectari¬ 
ans.”  A  little  forbearance  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  ministry,  particularly  when,  heretofore, 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  proclamations  as  President  and 
as  Governor  have  been  models  of  good  taste. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  90,  1896. 

The  last  two  lessons  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
are  reviews  of  the  year’s  work.  We  therefore 
give  this  week  the  Christmas  lesson  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Series  only. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Birth  op  Christ. 

Matt.  ii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. — And  the  angel  said  unto  them. 
Fear  not;  for  behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.-  -Luke  ii. 
10. 

“The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ.” 
And  with  the  approach  of  this  day  all  the  love 
and  loyalty  and  obedience  of  our  hearts  well  up 
in  grateful  tribute  to  Him  who  hath  loved  us 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 

Bethlehem  was  the  ancestral  city  of  Jesus,  the 
city  of  his  ancestor  David.  But  His  earthly 
parents  lived  in  Nazareth,  seventy  miles  away 
in  Galilee,  and  it  was  by  a  providential  occur¬ 
rence  (an  enrollment  decreed  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror)  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  gone  to  Beth¬ 
lehem. 

“The  East”  was  the  home  of  “wise  men.” 
So  long  ago  as  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  had  sent 
to  the  East  for  a  wise  man,  Balaam,  to  come 
and  curse  Israel.  There  are  many  legends  about 
these  wise  men  of  the  Gospel  story,  but  nothing 
is  certainly  known  about  them  except  what  is 
here  written. 

Nor  is  it  known  what  precisely  was  the  star 
which  they  saw  in  the  East.  Many  students 
think  it  was  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  three 
planets,  which,  as  astronomy  shows,  actually 
occurred  a  little  before  the  probable  birth-time 
of  Jesus.  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were  par¬ 
ticularly  skilled  in  sky-lore,  although  they  had 
then  carried  it  farther  in  the  line  of  astroli^y 
than  of  astronomy.  Their  astrological  profi¬ 
ciency  would  naturally  incline  them  to  connect 
any  remarkable  appearance  in  the  sky  with  the 
birth  of  some  personage;  and  whatever  they 
now  saw  in  the  sky,  they  were  led  to  associate  it 
with  the  birth  of  a  great  personage  whom 
about  that  time  nearly  all  the  educated  world 
was  expecting  to  arise  among  the  Jews. 

It  was  natural  that  Herod  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  of  these  sages  asking 
this  question!  vs. 2),  and  as  he  was  a  very  cruel  and 
blood-thirsty  man,  ready  to  shed  any  amount  of 
blootl  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  it  was  natural 
that  every  one  else  should  be  troubled. 

He  took  the  natural  means  to  discover  where 
this  miraculous,  long-announced  child  might 
be.  If  indeed  he  were  the  promised  Messiah, 
King  of  the  Jews,  prophecy  would  tell  where  he 
was  to  be  born.  So  he  summoned  the  learned 
men,  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  they  at  once 
told  him  that  the  place  was  Bethlehem. 

When  at  last  the  wise  men  reached  the  place 
and  saw  the  young  Child  and  his  mother  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  an  inward  communication  from 
God  made  them  certain  that  this  was  the  Child 
they  sought. 

As  before  a  king  they  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Babe,  and  did  him  the  reverence  al¬ 
ways  offered  to  Eastern  rulers  and  deities,  (not 
necessarily  worship  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  as 
of  the  one  true  God),  offering  him  rich  gifts — 
gold  as  to  a  king,  myrrh  as  to  a  sufferer,  frank¬ 
incense  as  to  God.  All  these  the  Lord  Jesus 
was. 

Then,  divinely  warned,  they  did  not  set  Herod 
on  the  track  of  the  infant  Jesus,  but  went  to 
their  home  by  another  route. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


BleMlnKS  from  Bethlehem. 

Deo.  U.  Life.  2  Timothy  1 : 1-18. 

16.  Strength.  Coloselans  1 : 1-11. 

16.  Freedom.  Galatians  4 : 1-9. 

17.  Peace.  Hebrews  13: 1-81. 

18.  Salvation.  Hebrews  7 : 19-28. 

19.  Glory.  2  Timothy  2 ;  ^13. 

20.  Topic— Joys  that  were  bom  into  the  world 

with  Christ.  Loke  2 : 8-20.  (A  (Jhristmas  song 
service  suggested.) 

The  birth  of  any  child  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  his  parents  and  immediate  friends;  and  may 
be  to  all  who  shall  know  of  him.  There  was 
One  whose  birth  brought  joy  to  the  world  as 
none  other,  whose  festival  is  the  happiest  of 
the  year. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  every  birth,  an  immor¬ 
tal  spirit  inhabits  a  mortal  body.  George  Mc¬ 
Donald  well  expresses  it : 

“  Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

How  did  they  all  Just  oome  to  be  you  ? 

God  thought  about  me  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  yon  dear  7 

God  thought  about  yon  and  so  I  am  here.” 

In  the  birth  of  our  Lord  we  have  the  mystery 
of  mysteries  in  a  divine  incarnation.  The 
Christ  child  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  from 
the  beginning.  He  should  bruise  the  serpent’s 
head,  and  be  of  the  seed  of  a  woman.  Abel’s 
sacrifice  looked  to  His  coming.  To  Abraham  | 
it  was  promised  that  ail  nations  should  be  blessed  | 
in  Him.  Moses  foretold  His  authority. 

Every  sacrifice  looked  to  Him  from  the  Pass- 
over.  Isaiah  tells  in  rapturous  strains  of  His 
government  and  wonderful  Name,  and  might  and 
glory.  His  name  should  be  Immanuel.  The 
Spirit  of  God  should  be  upon  Him.  He  should 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears 
of  the  deaf,  and  make  the  tongues  of  the  dumb 
to  sing.  On  the  other  hand.  He  should  be  a 
man  of  sorrows,  despised  and  rejected  and  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  bearing  the  sins  of 
men  on  the  tree.  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 

He  was  the  wonder  and  the  joy  and  the  hope 
of  the  ages  before  His  birth,  in  view  of  which 
all  blessings  were  promised  to  men.  And  His 
kingdom  should  be  everlasting. 

Heaven  also  was  interested  in  His  birth  as  in 
none  other.  It  was  because  of  the  promises  of 
this  that  man  was  spared  the  doom  of  his  sin, 
and  a  seed  from  the  earth  was  given  to  Christ  as 
the  price  of  Hie  redemption ;  which  involved 
His  leaving  the  glory  above  and  coming  to  earth 
to  manifest  God  in  the  flesh  and  offer  Himself 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  was 
this  which  was,  for  the  waiting  ages,  the  won¬ 
der  and  expectation  and  joy  of  heaven 

The  Holy  Spirit,  who  of  the  Godhead  had 
sanctioned  His  redeeming  work  and  promised 
Him  cooperation,  specially  prepared  the  way  for 
His  coming,  and  gave  Him  the  fulness  of  His 
presence  to  sustain  Him  in  His  incarnation. 

And  the  time  of  the  world  was  ripe.  An 
angel  of  God  appeared  with  divine  glory  and 
authority  and  annouunced  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-child,  “Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ,  the  Lord.”  Then  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  joined  in  the  chorus,  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth,  peace,  good 
will  to  men.  ” 

Never  before  waft  heaven  so  stirred  with  joyful 
praise.  The  highest  heaven  glorified  God.  The 
Son  of  God  is  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us 
that  sinners  might  be  saved.  The  tidings  had 
been  long  told  in  sacrifice  and  ritual ;  now  the 
truth'  is  personified.  The  Son  of  Man  is  on 
earth  and  we  can  see  Him  and  hear  Him  and 
talk  with  Him,  and  He  shows  divine  pity,  and 
is  tempted  as  we  are;  He  manifests  God  the 
Father,  and  tells  heavenly  things. 

Earth  slept,  when  the  Christ  child  was  born, 
and  the  message  of  joy  came  only  to  some  shep¬ 


herds  attending  the  sacred  flocks  at  Bethlehem. 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  was  wrapped  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  temple  of  God  was  quiet ;  yet  the 
tidings  were  true  and  for  all  the  world.  The 
joy  was  to  be  unfolded  as  the  infant  Saviour 
grew  and  fulfilled  His  mission,  and  in  the  fruit¬ 
age  of  the  ages  until  the  harvest  of  the  world 
should  be  reaped. 

The  tidings  were  for  us,  for  you  and  for  me. 
A  Saviour  is  born,  viy  Saviour  is  born.  Bom 
for  me,  to  live  and  die  for  my  sins  and  my  re¬ 
demption.  His  birth  tells  the  story  of  sin,  its 
guilt  and  curse  of  death  and  hell.  Christ  must 
be  born  and  suffer  and  die  that  any  might  be 
saved.  He  alone  could  save;  there  was  none 
other  name.  He  was  worthy.  He  was  willing. 
He  so  loved  us.  The  moving,  and  merit,  and 
way  were  all  His.  Divinest  grace  and  mercy 
brought  peace  to  the  world.  This  peace  was  the 
peace  that  comes  from  good  will  among  men. 
The  revision  gives  the  idea,  “Peace  among  men 
in  whom  He  is  well  pleased,”  or  “among  men 
of  good  pleasure.  ”  Chirst’s  gift  sprang  from 
the  divine  benevolence  from  His  love  of  com¬ 
passion.  And  those  who  receive  the  glad  tidings 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ  of  good  will  to  men. 

They  are  even  more  than  peace  makers  in  the 
sense  of  uniting  those  at  enmity.  They  are 
sons  of  God  in  that  they  seek  the  well  being  of 
others  through  good  will  resulting  in  good 
deeds.  God  is  pleased  with  such.  They  do  the 
work  which  Christ  began.  They  are  happiness 
makers,  and  make  a  peace  which  prevents  strife 
and  war.  It  is  a  peace  of  arbitration  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  love.  Christ  defined  it  when  He 
said  to  a  sinner,  “Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 
go  in  peace.” 

As  Saviour  from  sin  He  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  This  was  the  glad  tidings,  the  peace 
of  good  will  offering  pardon  from  sin,  and  divine 
grace,  and  Sonship,  and  heaven. 

This  is  the  Christmas  joy.  Well  may  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  day  as  a  festival  of  good  will. 

For  every  child  born  into  the  world  the  tidings 
of  the  divine  incarnation  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  can  reach  his  ears.  Nothing  can  bring 
him  such  gladness  of  joy.  This  is  the  first 
thing  he  should  hear  from  his  mother’s  lips, 
and  the  last  thing  he  wants  to  be  told  as  he 
closes  his  eyes  in  death. 

And  while  we  rejoice  at  Christ’s  birth,  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  is 
not  only  for  us,  but  for  us  that  it  may  be  to  all 
people;  for  He  was  born  a  Saviour  to  all  the 
world ;  and  our  joy  may  be  multiplied  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  joy  of  all. 

The  greatest  gift  that  God  could  possibly 
make  was  that  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  and 
this  He  gave  in  His  compassion  for  us  when 
we  were  sinners. 

The  greatest  gift  we  can  make  is  to  give  the 
news  of  God’s  love  to  those  who  know  Him  not. 

Such  a  Christmas  gift  will  bring  joy  to  the 
sinner  saved  by  it,  and  joy  also  among  the 
angels  who  hear  of  our  repenting.  Christ’s  joy 
is  also  that  of  souls  saved  through  His  blood. 
In  this  He  sees  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is 
satisfied. 

IF  JESUS  BE  NOT  CHRIST. 

I  do  not  know  what  joy  in  service  there  can 
be  to  those  who  do  not  believe  that  one  trans¬ 
cendent  and  devine  man  has  appeared  on  earth 
to  bind  the  hearts  of  those  who  aspire  to  live 
worthily  and  nobly  to  himself.  I  do  not  know 
what  joy  there  can  be  to  any  who  reduce  the 
grandeur  of  his  claims,  the  validity  of  his  powers, 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity  and  walk  hence¬ 
forth  without  devotion  to  any  historically  real 
and  unique  Saviour,  who  contemplate  the  gains 
and  losses,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  victories 
and  wrecks,  the  noble  deeds  and  crimes  of  this 
life,  and  see  in  them  all  only  the  inevitable  out¬ 
come  of  the  inviolable  and  inexorable  law  of  con¬ 
flict  and  survival.  I  know  not  what,  in  hours 
of  temptation  and  tempMt,  he  shall  cling  who 
finds  behind  the  intricacies  of  human  life  only 
an  unknowable  force,  or  believes  that  the  all  is 
the  manifestation  of  God. — President  Carter  of 
Williams  College. 
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A  lilTTIiE  OHIIiD'S  TRUST. 

**  ‘  The  f  errynutn  la  calling  *  For  the  Slumber  lalanda, 
hol’« 

Papa,  I've  come  to  klaa  70U,  for  Pm  ready  now  to  go 

A-aalllng  'way  across  the  sea— but  don't  hang  down  your 
head, 

It's  only  just  a  "make-believe"— Pm  going  oil  to  bed. 

Then  kissing  both  my  cheeks  the  while,  my  little  lass  in 
white 

Climbed  trom  my  knee,  waved  her  wee  hand  and  called 
"Good  night  I  Good  night  I” 

Hours  after  my  sweet  little  lass  had  gone  to  sleep,  I  came 

To  lift  her  to  another  couch,  but  did  not  speak  her  name. 

I  took  her  gently  in  my  arms,  lest  she  should  wake,  and 
low 

The  night-lamp  burned;  she  could  not  see  the  way  she 
had  to  go. 

I  felt  a  tremor  through  her  frame->8he  could  not  under¬ 
stand 

Why  she  was  being  borne  away  from  her  own  "Slumber- 
land.” 

But  quickly  round  my  neck  her  arms  most  trustingly 
she  threw— 

"It's  dark,”  she  whispered,  “but,  papa,  I  know  that  this 
is  you; 

I'm  sure,  because  it's  just  the  way  you  hold  me  in  your 
arms.” 

Then  closing  her  sweet  eyes,  she  slept— gone  all  her 
dread  alarms. 

O  Father,  when  the  hour  is  dark,  and  strangre  to  me  the 
way. 

Give  me  such  faith  as  this  sweet  child's,  that  I  may 
trustful  say : 

"I  know  it  is  Thy  loving  arms  that  hold  me,  and  I'll  rest 

My  weary  soul,  without  a  fear,  upon  my  Father’s  breast.” 

SUBXK  TsALL  PbBBT. 


THE  NAIL  IN  HIS  REPUTATION. 

Horace  Warfield  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the  bam 
with  a  picthfork  full  of  hay  in  his  hands.  He 
had  just  taken  it  from  the  mow  to  put  into  the 
horses’  stalls.  A  look  of  consternation  was  on 
his  face,  for  a  pocket-book  had  just  dropped  out 
of  that  fork  full  of  hay  and  was  lying  at  his 
feet. 

’’Well,  if  that  doesn’t  beat  all  I”  he  exclaimed, 
’’but  then,  of  course,  Ralph  took  the  money 
out,  and  here  is  where  he  hid  the  empty  pocket- 
book.  ” 

The  boy  took  the  pocket-book  from  the  fioor 
and  opened  it  It  was  just  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  it  had  been  in  when  it  so  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  that  hot  summer’s  day  in  haying  time. 
One  dollar  bill,  a  fifty  cent  piece,  two  dimes,  a 
nickle  and  one  cent  Ralph  did  not  steal  the 
pocket-book  after  all.  It  was  as  clear  as  day¬ 
light  to  Horace  then.  He  remembered  taking 
his  overalls  off  in  a  hurry  that  afternoon  to  go 
into  the  house  and  see  Miss  Somerville,  who  had 
come  to  ask  if  he  would  take  the  tickets  at  the 
door  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Dime  Social, 
that  week.  He  remembered  he  and  Ralph  were 
mowing  the  hay  away  and  he  took  his  overalls  off 
and  the  pocket-book  dropped  into  the  hay.  It 
was  not  a  usual  thing  for  Horace  to  carry  his 
pocket-book  in  the  pocket  of  his  overalls,  but  he 
had  been  making  some  change  for  his  father  and 
slipped  the  pocket-book  inside  in  a  hurry.  And 
he  had  made  himself  believe  that  Ralph  had 
stolen  that  pocket-book.  True,  he  never  had 
heard  of  Ralph’s  taking  anything  before  and  he 
had  worked  around  among  the  farmers  there  for 
three  years  or  more.  When  they  were  in  stress 
-of  work  Ralph  would  be  hired,  for  he  was  a 
handy  lad  and  a  jack  of  all  trades.  Ralph’s 
father  was  no  honor  to  his  son,  not  that  he  was 
a  thief,  but  he  was  a  shiftless,  drinking  man, 
and  lived  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  Ralph. 

Horace  argued  that  such  a  father  would  not  be 
unlikely  to  have  a  son,  who  might  be  tempted  to 
steal  money  when  it  was  such  an  easy  matter 
and  at  the  time  of  such  a  temptation.  But  here 
was  the  substantial,  practical  proof  that  Horace 
had  wrongfully  accused  an  innocent  person.  He 
thought  the  reason  Ralph  stopped  going  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  right  after  that, 
showed  that  he  was  guilty,  but  not  enough  of 


a  hypocrite  to  go  to  meeting  and  pretend  to  be 
in  earnest  when  he  was  at  heart  a  thief. 

To  be  sure  he  never  accused  Ralph  in  direct 
words  of  taking  that  pocket-book,  but  he  asked 
him  very  pointed  questions,  and  the  boy  knew 
Horace  suspected  him  of  being  a  thiet.  A  cold¬ 
ness  came  at  once  between  the  two  boys.  Hor¬ 
ace’s  endeavors  to  get  Ralph  interested  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Sunday-school  came 
to  an  end.  He  became  a  hinderer,  instead  of 
a  helper  in  poor  Ralph’s  life.  ’’Horace  thought 
him  a  thief.  Horace  had  no  more  confidence  in 
him,  ”  and  so  the  boy  drifted  away  from  the 
safe  anchor  his  fellow  friend  thought  to  give 
him  and  all  through  his  friend’s  false  accusa¬ 
tions.  Horace  remembered  something  he  had 
read  in  one  of  George  MacDonald’s  stories:  ”It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  be  wronged,  but  a  terrible 
thing  to  wrong  any  one.  ’  ’ 

As  Horace  put  the  pocket-book  in  his  pocket 
and  went  to  carry  the  hay  to  the  horses,  he  re¬ 
membered  bow  anxious  Ralph  had  been  to  get 
a  place  that  winter  where  he  could  work  for  his 
board  and  go  to  school.  Mr.  Whitefield  came 
over,  not  long  after  Ralph  left  Horace’s  father, 
to  ask  about  the  boy.  He  was  thinking  of  tak¬ 
ing  him  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Warfield  was  not 
at  home  and  so  he  spoke  to  Horace  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

”He  is  all  right  as  regards  work,  Mr.  White- 
field,  no  doubt,  but  he  will  do  well  for  you — 
but—” 

’’But,  but  what,  Horace?” 

’’Well,  I  don’t  like  to  say.  Of  course  you 
won’t  mention  it  as  no  one  knows  of  the  matter 
outside  of  Dur  family — a  pocket-book  of  mine 
disappeared  very  strangely  one  day  in  haying 
time  and  under  very  suspicious  circumstances, 
too.  ” 

’’Well,  that’s  enough.  I  don’t  want  any  such 
boy  around ;  glad  you  told  me.  I  shall  not  hire 
him.  His  father  is  a  miserable  sort  of  a  man ; 
sorry  if  the  boy  is  going  to  take  after  him. 
Good  bye,”  and  Mr.  Whitefield  drove  off. 

“Mr.  Whitefield,  ”  called  Horace,  “Mr.  White- 
field,  stop  a  minute.  I  don’t  want  to  injure 
Ralph;  father  and  mother  don’t  hardly  think  he 
took  the  pocket-book,  but  I  tell  you  things 
pointed  right  that  way.” 

Instantly  there  cams  to  Horace’s  mind  a  quo¬ 
tation  he  had  used  in  his  essay  at  the  High 
School  exhibition.  It  was  from  Lord  Bacon 
and  Horace  had  thought  it  a  fine  point  to  make 
in  hie  essay:  “Even  when  we  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation  we  are  sure  to  come  in  with  a 
but  at  the  last  and  drive  a  nail  into  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  reputation.  ” 

Horace  had  driven  a  nail  into  the  reputation 
of  a  poor  boy  who  had  nothing  but  his  character 
to  help  him  on  in  the  world. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Conscience  said:  “Lose 
not  a  moment  in  making  wrong  right.  ’  ’  But 
pride  came  in  and  suggested  the  humiliation  of 
being  found  as  a  false  accuser  of  his  neighbor. 
What  would  folks  think  of  him?  Should  he 
put  the  pocket-book  away  and  let  the  matter 
rest  just  as  it  was? 

“No,  no,”  he  exclaimed,  “not  that.  I  will 
go  to  Ralph  and  to  Mr.  Whitefield  and  tell  them 
I  was  wrong  and  how  sorry  I  am,  ’  ’  and  the  boy 
fell  down  on  his  knees  on  the  barn  fioor  and 
asked  forgiveness  for  Jesus’  sake  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done  his  brother  and  prayed  for  help  to 
do  his  duty  in  making  that  wrong  right,  so  far 
as  it  were  possible.” 

“Father,  mother,”  he  said,  as  he  went  to  the 
supper  table  that  night,  “I  have  done  a  griev¬ 
ous  wrong.  Ralph  did  not  take  my  pocket-book. 
I  found  it  in  the  hay-mow  with  the  money  all 
there  just  as  I  left  it” 

Then  Horace  related  how  he  knew  the  way  the 
pocket-book  disappeared.  As  soon  as  supper 
was  finished,  Horace  harnessed  a  horse  and  drove 
off  five  miles  to  the  place  where  Ralph  lived. 

“Is  Ralph  in?”  he  asked  of  the  thin,  pale. 


discouraged  looking  mother,  who  came  to  the 
door. 

“He  hain’t  come  home  from  the  wood  lot  yet, 
he’s  chopping  for  the  saw  mill  folks.  He  didn’t 
never  take  your  pocket-book,  never.  Ralph  is 
just  as  honest  and  true  as  he  can  live.  ” 

“I  know  he  didn’t,”  replied  Horace.  “I’ve 
found  it.  I  came  to  tell  him  about  it  and  ask 
his  forgiveness  for  the  way  I  treated  him.” 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  “O,  how  I  wish 
you  had  found  it  before.  It’s  made  Ralph  a 
eight  of  trouble  being  suspected  about  that 
pocket-book.  ’  ’ 

“I  haven’t  told  any  one  but  our  folks,  and — ” 

“You  told  Mr.  Whitefield  and  he  told  his 
wife,  and  his  girl  Laura,  she  overheard  it,  and 
she  told  it  at  school  and  lies  travel  awful  fast, 
so  its  all  over  town.  Ralph  would  not  have  told 
me  about  it,  he  does  hate  to  tell  me  things  that 
bother  me.  You  see  I’ve  had  lots  of  trouble  and 
Ralph,  he  is  awful  good  to  me.  He  thinks  be¬ 
cause  his  father  hain’t  all  he  ought  to  be  to  me 
that  he  ought  to  make  up  somehow.  He  don’t 
take  after  his  father,  nor  none  of  his  folks.  He 
always  says,  ’Never  mind,  mother.  I’ll  make  you 
proud  of  me  yet.  ’  ’  ’ 

Horace  stood  inside  of  the  kitchen  door.  He 
wondered  how  he  could  live  in  such  a  cheerless 
place.  He  heard  Ralph  stamping  the  snow  off 
from  his  boots  outside.  He  went  out  and  Ralph 
looked  fiercely  at  him  for  a  moment. 

But  soon  Horace  had  poured  out  his  repentant 
story  to  the  boy  he  had  wronged.  “I  can  never 
do  enough  for  you  to  make  up  for  the  injury  I 
have  done  you.  ’  ’ 

“Well,”  said  Ralph,  “I  forgive  you,  Horace, 
but  it  was  tough,  now  I  tell  you.  I  lost  my 
courage  and  I  stopped  going  to  meetings.  I 
thought  if  a  fellow  like  you,  with  so  much  to 
help  you  along  to  do  right,  would  be  so  mean 
as  to  pull  me  down  that  way,  I  didn’t  want  no 
more  of  such  a  sort  of  religion.  ” 

“I  am  so  sorry,  Ralph.  I  was  the  means  of 
your  losing  your  place,  too,  at  Mr.  Whitefield’s.  ” 

“I  didn’t  relish  very  much  having  Mr.  White- 
field  think  I  was  a  thief,  but  it  was  better  I 
didn’t  go  there,  although  my  heart  was  set  on 
going  to  school  again.  You  see  its  different 
with  my  mother  from  what  it  is  with  your 
mother,  and  she  sort  of  depends  on  seeing  me 
around  the  house,  besides  we  need  the  money  I 
earn  cutting  logs  for  the  mill  folks.” 

When  Horace  went  home  that  night  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  as  if  he  could  ever  make  up  to 
Ralph  the  wrong  he  had  done  him.  He  was  re¬ 
solved  with  God’s  help  to  do  all  he  could  from 
that  time  forth  to  help  Ralph  and  make  life 
easier  for  him,  instead  of  harder,  as  he  had 
done.  Lois  Chidsey. 


A  BEMABKABI.E  EUEOGY. 

The  Rev.  John  Brock  was  pastor  of  the  Isle  of 
Shoals  in  1650.  When  he  died.  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  this  eulogy :  Rev,  John  Brock  was  a  good 
grammarian,  chiefiy  in  this,  that  he  spoke  the 
truth  from  his  heart.  He  was  a  logician  chiefiy 
in  this,  that  he  presented  himself  unto  God  with 
a  reasonable  service.  He  was  a  good  arithme¬ 
tician  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  so  numbered  his 
days  as  to  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom.  He 
was  a  good  astronomer  chiefiy  in  this,  that  his 
conversation  was  in  heaven.  So  much  belonged 
to  this  good  man,  that  so  learned  a  life  may  well 
be  judged  worthy  of  being  a  written  one. 

EANTERNS  AS  SMALL  AS  WALNUTS. 

Boys  and  girs  of  Paris  have  a  new  fad.  They 
have  taken  to  wearing  funny  little  lighted 
lanterns  on  their  hats  or  in  the  midst  of  a  but¬ 
tonhole  bouquet.  The  lantern  is  very  small  and 
neat.  It  is  made  of  tin,  with  glass  plates  and  it 
bums  brightly  for  some  hours.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  nig  walnut  and  can  be  bought  for  six 
cents.  At  a  recent  fair  nearly  every  one  had  a 
twinkling  little  lantern  which  glowed  like  a 
glow  worm  and  gave  to  the  gathering  a  very 
unique  appearance. 
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MORNINO-TIDE. 

For  Thy  mercies  never  ending. 

We,  O  Lord,  give  thanks  to  Thee. 

Great  Indeed  Thy  condescending 
In  that  Thon  oar  shield  should  be  I 

Once  again  we  see  before  us 
piraoious  beams  of  morning  light. 

Proving  Thon  hast  guard  kept  o’er  us 
Through  the  gloomy  hours  of  night. 

Through  the  day  e’en  now  beginning 
Stay,  wo  pray  Thee,  us  beside; 

Keep  our  thoughtless  hearts  from  sinning. 

And  our  wayward  footsteps  guide. 

Grant  that  we  until  its  ending 
Thy  commandments  all  obey; 

Gain  from  Thee  Thy  sweet  commending 
At  the  closing  of  the  day. 

HAPPY  HOLIDAYS. 

It  began  before  Thanksgiving  and  it  won’t 
end  until  Christmas.  There  are  ten  children  all 
told,  who  are  in  it.  Not  ten  children  in  one 
family,  oh,  no.  They  are  divided  into  two 
families  like  the  fingers  on  your  two  hands, 
counting  the  thumbs.  Five  of  these  children 
were  born  in  China,  though  their  father  never 
wore  a  pig  tail,  and  five  of  them  were  born  in 
Turkey,  though  their  father  never  tortured  an 
Armenian.  These  two  groups  of  five  are  living 
for  the  time  with  their  mothers,  in  America, 
living  on  the  same  street  too,  of  the  same  small 
village.  One  of  the  fathers  is  still  in  China, 
and  the  other  father  has  been  taken  home  to 
himself  by  the  Great  Father  above. 

Now  these  children,  being  missionaries’  chil* 
dren,  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  rich. 
They  have  never  gone  actually  hungry  it  is 
true,  but  they  often  hear  questions  as  to  what 
lesser  thing  they  must  do  without,  in  order  to 
get  some  higher  thing — in  other  words,  they  are 
taught  economy.  Being  human,  they  like 
goodies  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  not  mission¬ 
aries’  children. 

“Why  are  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas 
alike?’’  This  isn’t  a  conundrum,  so  no  one 
need  laugh.  It’s  an  honest  question,  with  no 
catch  in  it,  and  any  bright  youngster  can  an¬ 
swer.  “Because  they  are  both  good-dinner 
days,  of  course.’’ 

So  when  the  first  holiday  was  three  weeks  off, 
it  isn’t  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  little  people 
(and  some  of  the  ten  aren’t  so  very  little  either), 
put  their  heads  together  and  compared  notes  on 
the  approaching  festivities.  It  wasn’t  as  if  they 
had  big  dinners  every  day. 

“We’re  going  to  have  roast  turkey!’’  This 
was  a  voice  from  China,  in  the  shape  of  Harry 
Gray. 

“Of  course,  everybody  does,’’  said  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  George  Bronson.  “So’re  we.  And  I  think 
we’ll  have  ice  cream.’’ 

“0-h !’’  That  was  a  step  beyond,  indeed  I 

Thus  the  bill  of  fare  went  on.  There  was 
something  delightful  in  the  managing  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  those  two  mothers,  to  give  their  children 
a  very  extra  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

And  then !  Something  happened  which  put 
an  end  to  it — put  an  end  to  it  in  such  a  way 
that  one  is  in  doubt  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

It  was  all  from  knowing  how  to  read.  If  you 
don’t  know  how  to  read,  you  do  escape  so 
much.  Babies  never  are  troubled  about  the 
miseries  going  on  all  over  the  world.  But  Harry 
Gray  wasn’t  a  baby,  and  if  boys  will  grow  up, 
why  they  have  to  learn  to  read,  at  least  in  this 
country.  So  it  was  that  Master  Harry  read  about 
the  hard  times  of  our  Home  Mission  Board,  and 
while  he  didn’t  understand  much  about  Boards, 
he  did  know  what  the  letters  from  the  mission¬ 
aries  themselves  meant.  He  read  how  one 
couldn’t  pay  hie  debts;  another  actually  hadn’t 
enough  to  eat,  and  no  money  to  buy  food  with ; 
another’s  wife  had  fever  and  no  one  to  nurse 
her ;  the  people  around  almost  as  poor  as  the 
preacher;  these  things  and  worse.  All  because 
those  who  had  money  didn’t  want  to  send  it, 
or  were  careless  and  forgot  to  send  it. 

When  the  whole  sad  story  entered  the  boy’s 


heart,  that  heart  swelled  and  swelled  till  it 
was  as  big  as  a  man’s,  at  least  he  felt  as  if  it 
would  burst.  What  could  he  do? 

“We  haven’t  any  money,  I  know  that,’’  he 
thought.  Then,  it  did  seem  almost  too  bad  to 
have  that  coming  dinner,  which  was  going  to 
cost  twice,  may  be  thrice  as  much  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dinner,  pop  into  his  head.  A  boy  can  be 
heroic  just  as  well  as  a  man,  and  I  think  Harry 
Gray  was  a  hero,  when  he  proposed  to  his  sisters 
and  brothers,  “Let’s  ask  mamma  to  have  just  a 
common  dinner  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  send 
the  extra  money  to  the  missionaries  out  West. 
They  don’t  have  enough  to  eat!’’  and  Harry 
quite  broke  down. 

Well !  Four  pairs  of  eyes  opened  wide,  but, 
bless  their  hearts,  not  one  of  their  owners  said 
“No.’’  It  was  such  a  strange  thing  for  “big 
brother’’  to  cry. 

“Look!’’  says  Edith,  “there’s  Gertie  Bronson 
going  by,  let’s  call  her  and  tell  her.  Maybe 
they’ll  do  so  too.’’ 

“Hello,  Gertie,’’  called  Tom,  “come  in  here 
a  minute.’’ 

Thus,  after  a  little,  Gertie  Bronson  went  home 
to  her  mother,  all  at  white  heat  with  the  same 
idea. 

“Softly,  softly,’’  said  Mrs.  Bronson.  “We 
must  talk  it  over  quietly,  and  no  one  must  be 
compelled.  ‘God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, ’  you 
know.  ’  ’ 

She  called  the  children  together  and  herself 
stated  the  case. 

“I  can  give  you  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner 
without  much  extra  expense.  Turkey,  this  sea¬ 
son,  is  not  much  dearer  than  beefsteak.  But 
the  plum  pudding,  the  cranberries,  the  oysters, 
the  ice  cream — ’’ 

“Oh!  dear.’’  It  was  Burt  who  interrupted, 
he  dearly  loved  ice  cream. 

“The  candies,’’  Mrs.  Bronson  went  on,  “the 
nuts  and  raisins,  these  are  the  costly  things 
on  which  we  could  save  money.  ’  ’ 

“I  want  nuts.  If  we  give  up  ice  cream,  I  feel 
I  must  have  nuts.’’  This  with  a  solemn  gravity 
from  little  Edward,  the  youngest,  was  really  up¬ 
setting.  They  laughed. 

“Very  well,’’  said  the  mother.  “Remember 
you  are  to  decide  it  yourselves.  There  is  an¬ 
other  plan  which  I  had  in  mind,  perhaps  we 
could  add  it  to  your  plan.  I  thought  of  a  week 
of  self-denial,  doing  without  one  or  two  things 
every  day.  For  instance,  butter.  We  use  at 
least  four  pounds  a  week,  and  that  would  be 
eighty  cents.  If  you  decide  to  let  the  ice  cream 
go,  there  would  be  eighty  cents  more,  a  dollar 
sixty.  ’’ 

There  is  a  dear  grandmother  in  the  house,  and 
one  of  the  twins  who  are  the  eldest,  said:  “I 
don’t  think  grandmother  ought  to  be  included, 
she  eats  so  little  besides  bread  and  butter.’’ 
But  that  young,  old  lady  was  not  to  be  shut  out 
from  her  privileges  at  this  day — not  she ;  she 
wanted  no  butter  in  that  week  of  weeks ! 

The  talk  went  on  and  the  enthusiasm  waxed. 
Their  thoughts  stretched  beyond,  to  Christmas, 
and  the  gifts  of  that  blessed  time.  Should  there 
be  any  presents?  these  eager  children  questioned. 

Wise  Mrs.  Bornson  put  out  a  light,  restraining 
touch. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  stop  our  remem¬ 
brances  to  our  friends,  entirely.  They  are  re¬ 
minders  of  the  Great  Gift.  But  we  can  make 
them  inexi)ensive.  Indeed,  this  year  I  meant 
to  make  only  two  which  have  much  money 
value,  one  rather,  for  your  grandmother  wished 
to  pay  for  the  other.  We  thought  to  give  you 
each,  one  of  those  pretty  after-dinner  coffee 
spoons  you  have  longed  for.  ’  ’  She  looked  fondly 
at  her  twin  daughters,  now  tall  girls  of  sixteen. 
She  expected  to  see  a  slight  hesitation,  but  to 
her  joy  they  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  “Give  the 
money  to  the  missionaries,  mamma !’’ 

Mrs.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Bronson  were  two  proud 
mothers.  They  held  many  consultations  how  to 


make  the  holiday  dinners  tempting,  and  save  the 
money  too.  As  for  the  children,  they  were 
never  so  happy  as  in  this  brave  giving  up  to 
others,  for  the  dear  Lord’s  sake. 

This  is  a  true  story.  It  really  happened,  is 
happening  now  because  Christmas  has  not  yet 
come. 

As  these  young  folks  and  their  mothers  are 
doing,  cannot  you  and  I  do?  Who  may  deny  to 
us  the  privilege  of  having  a  self-denial  week  of 
our  own?  We  can  cut  down  the  Christmas  ex¬ 
penses  at  least  one-half,  as  anybody  knows.  If 
all  who  are  connected  with  our  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  would  do  this  and  give  the 
amount  saved  to  the  suffering  missionary  cause, 
there  would  be  no  more  suffering  at  present. 

Let  us  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  these  Foreign 
Missionary  children,  whose  sympathy  for  the 
Home  Missionaries  is  leading  them  to  the  great¬ 
est  offerings  it  is  in  their  power  to  make. 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

What  a  sweet  love  story  is  the  courtship  of 
Jonathan  Eldwards !  It  was  when  Sarah  Pierpont 
was  only  thirteen  years  old  and  Edwards  twenty, 
that  he  wrote  his  exquisite  characterization  of 
the  rare  maiden:  “They  say  there  is  a  young 
lady  in  New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  great 
Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that 
there  are  certain  seasons  in  which  this  great 
Being,  in  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes 
to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  great 
delight  and  that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything 
except  to  meditate  on  Him ;  that  she  expects 
after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  He  is,  to 
be  raised  up  out  of  the  world  and  caught  up 
into  heaven,  being  assured  that  He  loves  her 
too  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from 
Him  always.  There  she  is  to  dwell  with  Him 
and  to  be  ravished  with  His  love  and  delight 
forever.  Therefore,  if  you  present  all  the  world 
before  her  with  the  riches  of  its  treasures,  she 
disregards  and  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmind¬ 
ful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in 
her  affections;  is  most  just  and  conscientious 
in  all  her  conduct,  and  you  could  not  persuade 
her  to  do  anything  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would 
give  her  the  whole  world  lest  she  should  offend 
this  great  Being.  She  is  of  a  wonderful  calm¬ 
ness  and  universal  benevolence  of  mind.  She 
will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place 
singing  sweetly  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of 
joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what. 
She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and 
groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible 
always  conversing  with  her.’’ 

What  a  lofty  conception  of  character  was  this 
on  the  part  of  the  lover !  And  when  the  proper 
time  comes  he  wooes  her  with  all  the  passionate 
ardor  of  his  soul.  Urging  a  speedy  marriage, 
he  writes  her  that  “patience  is  commonly  es¬ 
teemed  a  virtue,  but  in  this  case  I  may  almost 
regard  it  as  a  vice.’’  She  was  only  seventeen 
when  married ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  and  happy  unions  in  Colonial  times. 

She  filled  the  home  with  sunshine,  she  made 
an  atmosphere  of  gladness,  she  quickened  every 
heart  that  came  within  the  circle  of  her  gracious 
influence. 

“A  sweeter  couple  I  have  never  seen,’’  wrote 
Whitfield  after  a  visit  to  them  at  Northampton. 
— From  The  Colonial  Parson  of  New  England, 
by  Frank  Samuel  Childs.  Published  by  the 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 


RENJAHIN  FRANKLIN'S  EPITAPH  WRITTEN 
BY  HIMSELF. 

The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer  (like 
the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  tom  out, 
and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding),  lies 
here,  food  for  worms.  Yet  the  work  itself  shall 
not  be  lost,  for  it  will,  as  he  believes,  appear 
once  more  in  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edition, 
corrected  and  mended  by  the  author. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  meager  report  can  by  no  means  do  justice 
to  a  meeting  so  full  of  information  and  interest 
as  the  monthly  one  of  December  2d,  led  by 
Mrs.  Dennis.  The  subject  of  Syria  was  divided 
into  separate  topics,  each  one  being  briefly  and 
tersely  discussed,  and  followed  by  a  prayer  for 
its  special  needs.  But  first  Mrs.  Dennis  gave 
the  sad  news  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Speer  in 
Hamadan,  Persia,  of  which  news  had  just  come 
by  cable  from  Mrs.  Speer.  All  joined  in  the 
sympathy  and  earnestness  of  the  prayer  offered 
for  hie  speedy  recovery  and  for  the  young  wife 
put  to  this  severe  test  in  a  strange  land. 

That  the  meeting  might  be  one  of  practical 
result  was  Mrs.  Dennis’s  strong  desire  and  with 
the  thought  of  our  many  auxiliaries  on  her  heart 
she  asked  that  the  next  prayer  should  be  for  the 
home  side  of  our  foreign  work. 

The  work  among  the  children  in  Syria  is  the 
entering  wedge  in  missionary  efforts.  We  hope 
much  from  the  six  thousand  little  ones* so 
reached,  and  Mrs.  Weston  prayed  for  them. 

Our  girl’s  schools  was  the  next  topic  and  Mrs. 


actic 

The  cause  of  rheumatism  is 
lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  To 
this  acid  are  due  the  aches  and 
pains,  the  swollen  joints,  the 
sharp,  agonizing  twinges  that  torture  every  muscle  and 
make  life  a  constant  siege  of  pain.  A  permanent  cure 
for  Rheumatism  is  found  in  neutralizing  this  acid 
which  may  be  done  by  a  thorough  course  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  Thousands  of  testimonials  prove  the 
power  of  this  medicine  to  overcome  rheumatism.  Thou¬ 
sands  write  that  they  have  found  a  perfect  cure  in 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hood’s  Pills  fectivelyT’  Ss  cente.^ 


Hoskins,  who'  spoke  on  it,  said  it  was  not  easy 
to  discuss  five  schools  with  over  five  hundred 
scholars  in  ten  minutes.  In  this  country  we  are 
used_to  rapid  transit,  but  in  Syria  there  is  only 
one^ railroad  and  when  Dr.  Mitchell’s  son  was 
fined  one'dollar  for  getting  off  while  the  train 
was  in  motion,  he  said  he  did  not  know  it  was 
moving !  That  is  rapid  transit  in  Syria.  The 
industrial  school  at  Sidon  is  gaining  steady  foot- 
hold'and  there  are  always  students  waiting  to 
be  admitted.  There  was  a  recent  exhibition  of 
the][four  trades  taught  there,  and  the  results 
were  excellent.  Tripoli  and  Beirut  schools  had 
five^graduates  who  are  all  Christians.  In  Sidon 
five^sects  besides  the  Protestant  are  represented, 
and'girk  come  from  twenty- four  Protestant 
families.  Tripoli  has  the  largest  number  en¬ 
rolled,  196  counting  in  the  day  school.  The 
Bible'is  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
Mrs.  Hoskins  used  to  be  a  proud  teacher  when 
in  Sidon  the  girls  earned  their  Bibles  by  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  entire  catechism  with  proofs.  And 
these 'schools  turn  out  good  products,  “by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’’  She  has  a  charred 
piece  of  wood  from  a  church  burned  by  the 
Druzes.  Hushfeh  was  one  of  the  faithful  women 
of  that  church.  When  Mrs.  Hoskins  went  there, 
only  nineteen  years  old,  Hushfeh  was  her  right 
hand,  and  for  six  years  worked  there  faithfully. 
When  she  married  it  seemed  that  her  talents 
would  be  wasted  or  hidden,  but  she  was  faith¬ 
ful,  and  though  her  house  was  twice  burned, 
she  rejoiced  that  the  Druzes  always  took  her 
Bible  first,  and  her  son  is  now  a  shining  light. 
Mrs.  Hoskins  mentioned  other  faithful  natives, 
and  Mrs.  George  Wood  offered  prayer  for  all 
these  schools. 

The  medical  work  is  exceedingly  important  as 
a  factor,  for  although  we  have  only  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Eddy  as  missionaries,  the  college  at 
Beirut  is  in  strongest  sympathy  and  alliance 
with  us.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  fresh 
young  face  of  Miss  Post,  the  daughter  of  the 
beloved  and  well  known  doctor,  and  hear  from 
her  of  the  work  it  does.  A  dear  old  Armenian 
pastor,  she  said,  came  to  the  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  for  his  eyes,  as  he  had  cataract.  Some 
time  elapsed  while  he  was  in  preparation  for  the 


operation  and  his  patience  and  gentleness  be¬ 
came  known  to  all.  He  attended  all  the  services 
and  one  day  he  and  two  others  who  were  blind 
came  in,  hand  in  hand,  a  little  boy  holding  the 
foremost  one.  Truly  “a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,’’  she  thought,  as  the  boy  gently  seated 
one  after  another.  The  old  Armenian  could 
speak  Turkish  but  did  not  understand  the  Arabic 
service,  his  face  during  the  singing  however, 
shone  with  heavenly  joy.  The  operation  was 
performed  and  at  last  came  the  final  unloosing 
of  the  bandages,  and  students  and  nurses  bent 
forward  eagerly  to  know  the  result.  He  started 
up  with  an  exclamation  of  joy.  Ho  could  see  ! 
Ad^  the  students  burst  into  a  round  of  applause. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  the 
students ;  for  while  many  come  only  to  learn  a 
lucrative  profession,  they  soon  become  human¬ 
ized,  and  their  sympathies  have  strong  play. 
They  become  tender  and  when  they  have  their 
own  patients  they  are  known  to  be  kind  to  the 
poor  and  often  treat  them  without  charge. 
Prayer  by  Mrs.  Atterbury  followed  Miss  Post’s 
pleasant  story. 

Her  own  visit  to  Beirut  gave  Mrs.  Schuaffler’s 
description  of  it  peculiar  vividness,  though  she 
said  the  fascinating  report  she  held  in  her  hand 
with  its  illustrations  was  next  best  to  being 
there.  She  told  of  the  beautiful  situation,  the 
cliffs  overlooking  the  sea,  the  flowers  and  trees. 
When  her  party  was  in  Nazareth  they  met  four 
European  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  them  by  name 
and  proved  to  be  professors  from  the  college  sent 
to  meet  them.  They  attended  the  English  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  college  where  the  students  hear  the 
best  of  preaching  from  the  travelers  who  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  and  a  bright,  pleasant  service 
in  the  preparatory  school  in  the  evening.  The 
Theological  school  has  been  moved  from  Bierut 
to  the  country  where  the  students  have  fewer 
distractions.  The  St.  John’s  Hospital  is  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  college,  and  theseewt 
faced  deaconesses  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Sister¬ 
hood  minister  to  the  patients.  Their  garden  is 
a  bower  of  beauty,  and  the  perfect  care  of  the 
hospital  a  boon  to  the  sick  who  can  avail  of  it, 
including  travelers  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  need  hospital  care. 

Speaking  of  the  wide  influence  of  Syrian  work, 
Mrs.  Dennis  said  that  those  students  come  from 
Egypt  and  Cypress  and  that  the  products  of  the 
press  are  in  cities  all  over  the  world,  for  there  is 
no  Arabic  Bible  that  is  not  printed  there.  Miss 
Parsons  prayed  for  the  work  of  the  press. 

Mrs.  Dale  described  the  work  of  the  itinerat- 
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ing  missionary,  the  prestige  that  he  has,  being 
received  as  a  civil  as  well  as  religious  author¬ 
ity,  his  onerous  work  and  its  many  advantages. 
He  is  expected  to  give  all  the  news,  political 
and  religious,  as  the  people  gather  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  at  night,  but  he  always  ends  with  a  Bible 
passage  and  explanation,  and  so  goes  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  schools,  settling  disputes,  answering 
questions;  like  Paul,  rebuking,  exhorting,  com¬ 
manding  and  giving  himself  for  the  people  he 
loves.  The  prayer  for  this  line  of  work  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  Evans  of  the  West  Church. 

Of  the  work  among  the  women  we  had  little 
time  to  hear.  But  Mrs.  Dennis  spoke  of  her 
desire  that  “the  atmosphere  l.around  the  cradle 
should  be  clear,  ’  ’  and  we  should  not  forget  the 
native  women*or  the  missionary  wives  who  have 
no  catalogue  of  accomplished  work,  but  who 
have  a  record  on  High.  Mrs.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith  prayed  tenderly  for  these  women. 

Syria  as  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  the  topic  finely  treated  by  Mr.  Hoskins. 
The  reclamation  of  the  Moslem  speaking  people, 
he  said,  is  to  be  through  the  Arabic  language. 
The  Bible  printed  in  Arabic  reaches  'two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people,  one-eighth  of  the  human 
race.  In  Syria  we  can  reach  these  Moslem  peo¬ 
ple  freely.  In  Sugel  Ghurb  the  school  is  among 
the  Druzes,  that  powerful,  gifted  people,  who 
doubtless  have  some  part  in  the  future  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs.  The  prizes  in  our  schools  are 
always  Bibles  and  reach  many  homes.  In  one 
village  the  priest  asked  our  boys  what  they  had 
learned,  and  there  in  a  Moslem  mosque  they 
sang  our  Gospel  hymns  to  the  gathered  people. 
The  children  growing  up  can  never  have  the 
prejudice  of  their  parents  against  us.  The  med¬ 
ical  work  is  doing  much  to  open  the  way  for  the 
Gospel,  and  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  has  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  talk  and  win  the  people  after  minister¬ 
ing  to  their  needs. 

But  our  work  feels  the  Turkish  rule  keenly. 
Edicts  have  been  published  for  the  close  of  our 
schools  ^and  the  removal  of  our  rights,  but  for 
ten  years  we  have  fought  them  and  held  on. 
One-third  of  the  time,  said  Mr.  Hoskins,  has 
been  spent  in  fighting  the  official  representatives 
for  our  rights.  Nothing  hampers  us  more  than 
the  censorship  of  the  press.  Book  after  book 
is  prohibited  for  some  trifling  imagined  evil  in 
it.  The  word  Armenia  had  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  language,  making  an  edition  of  geographies 
quite  useless,  but  God  isoverruliug  this,  for  the 
world  to-day  is  full  of  the  word  Armenia.  The 
Bible  is  allowed  and  is  printed  with  a  preface 
stating  that  it, is  not  injurious  to  the  safety 
and  respectability  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but 
for  all  this  our  colporteurs  have  been  arrested  a 
thousand  times  for  selling  it.  Mr.  Hoskins 
gave  many  other  interesting  instances  of  pro¬ 
hibited  words,  and  all  were  sorry  not  to  hear 
him  longer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  Syria,  Dr. 
Brown,  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup, 
and  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer.  While  the 
offering  was  being  taken,  our  four  Syrian  friends 
sang  a  hymn  in  Arabic  and  the  meeting  was 
clo^  with  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Brown. 

OBITUABT. 

Mr.  John  R.  Ford,  who  recently  died  in  this  city 
at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore,  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
typical  American.  Beginning  secuiar  life  in  early 
manhood  with  slender  means,  be  succeeded  in 
amassing  a  splendid  fortune — splendid  not  only  in 
its  aggregate  amount,  but  in  its  quiet  distribution 
and  profusion.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  took  pastoral  charge  of  a  straggling 
church  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  At  the  first  "do¬ 
nation”  visit  of  the  congregation  to  the  manse,  a 
check  for  $M,  signed  by  John  R.  Ford,  was  found 
among  the  voluntary  offerings.  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
rejoiciDK  pastor  had  never  met,  and  of  course  the 
query  arose  “Who  Is  Mr.  Ford  f’  The  answer  was, 
“He  is  a  wealthy  gentleman  living  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.” 

He  had  surviving  sisters  in  New  Brunswick  at  the 
time,  but  they  attended  another  church,  and  this 
fact  rendered  the  timely  donation  the  more  conspic¬ 
uous  and  noteworthy.  The  magnificent  contribu¬ 
tion  was  enjoy^,  however,  in  spite  of  its  mysterious 
origin.  It  was  especially  fitting  that  such  an  un¬ 
assuming  Christian  should  enter  the  pearly  gates 
on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  H. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Edited  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


MUSICAL  DEeREES. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  professional  opinion  is 
not  pronounced  against  accepting  no  less  than 
the  granting  of  musical  degrees  on  the  basis  of 
compliment  This  is  a  practice  which  has  a 
tendency  to  degrade  not  only  the  same  titles 
whe  '  fairly  earned  by  musical  scholarship  but 
it  lowers  the  general  standard  of  musicianship. 

In  some  cases  the  title  is  offered  to  men  like 
Buck  or  Macdowell  of  whose  standing  and  schol¬ 
arship  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  but  for 
every  one  of  that  stamp  there  are  a  score  who 
hold  the  Doctor’s  diploma  unworthily. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that,  in  discouraging  the 
complimentary  degree  of  Musical  Doctor,  we  also 
criticize  the  ministerial  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity ;  but  the  safeguards  that  surround  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ministry  prevent  the  d^ree  of 
D.D.  being  given  to  an  uneducated  man.  In 
the  musical  profession  there  are  no  such  safe¬ 
guards  and  a  man  may  take  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  who  really  has  but  the  most  superficial 
musical  education. 

There  is  arising  a  wholesome  desire  for  musi¬ 
cal  degrees  as  an  indication  to  the  public  of 
attainments  above  those  of  the  rank  and  file; 
and  a  number  of  church  organists  have  recently 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  thought  of  un¬ 
dergoing  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor, 
not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  others  to  undergo  similar 
tests  that  thus  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music 
may  be  made  to  mean  musical  attainments  of 
high  grade  and  not  be  longer  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

In  Europe  the  Bachelor’s  or  the  Doctor’s  de- 
gret^  represents  an  honor  only  to  be  won  by  bard 
work,  and  the  possessor  is  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  h.s  fellows.  Would  it  were  so  here! 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Prom  G.  Schirmer,  New  York : 

The  Nativity,  by  John  Hyatt  Brewer.  A  good 
anthem  designed  for  a  quartet  of  solo  voices  and 
chorus.  The  quartet  work  is  specially  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  chorus  parts  will  be  found  strong 
and  effective.  The  anthem  contains  two  short 
solos  (bass  and  tenor).  The  anthem  can  be 
sung  by  choirs  of  average  ability. 

From  the  John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati 
and  New  York : 

The  Harps  of  Gold,  by  C.  A.  Havens.  A 
melodious  Christmas  anthem  for  soprano  solo 
and  quartet  or  chorus  with  accompaniment  for 
organ  (violin  and  harp  ad  lib. ).  Not  diflScult, 
but  can  be  made  very  trivial  if  the  harp  or  vio¬ 
lin  cadenzas  are  played. 

Prom  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York : 

We  Love  the  Place,  O  God,  by  G.  Edward 
Stubbs.  A  short  hymn  anthem  designed  to  be 
sung  unaccompanied. 

Sing  We  Merrily,  by  G.  Edward  Stubbs.  One 
of  the  best  easy  Christmas  anthems  we  have 
seen.  Its  usefulness  may  be  limited  somewhat 
as  it  contains  a  male  quartet.  To  choirs  having 
the  requisite  male  voices  it  will  be  found  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  and  very  effective. 

Pater  Noster,  by  G.  Edward  Stubbs.  A  good 
setting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  for  male  voices. 

Benedicite  (No.  1  and  2),  by  G.  Edward 
Stubbs.  Two  settings  in  chant  form.  No.  2 
being  set  to  a  quadruple  chant. 

O  Joyful  Light,  by  Berthold  Tours.  A  strong 
and  brilliant  anthem  of  large  calibre,  specially 
suitable  for  Trinity-tide,  but  not  exclusively  so. 
It  requires  a  large  and  well  trained  choir  for 
proper  pwformance. 

From  William  E.  Ashmall  and  Company,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  J.  : 

I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say,  by  Bradford 


Campbell.  A  contralto  or  mezzo  soprano  song 
with  a  smooth  and  fiowing  melody  of  devotional 
character.  Compass  B  fiat  ot  E  fiat. 

From  C.  S.  Elliot  and  Company,  New  York : 

Thy  Hallowed  Presence,  by  Charles  Davis 
Carter.  This  anthem,  found  in  the  American 
Choir,  No.  20,  won  the  $100  prize  in  the  recent 
competition.  It  is  written  for  quartet  and 
chorus,  the  latter  being  very  easy.  The  quartet 
will  require  some  study,  but  is  well  written  and 
very  effective. 

PLAYING  OVER  HYMN  TUNES. 

A  veteran  organist  writes  us  about  the  custom 
of  playing  over  a  hymn  tune  before  it  is  sung, 
alluding  to  it  as  a  “meaningless  superfiuity. ’’ 
There  really  is  no  necessity  of  playing  more 
than  enough  of  the  tune  to  enable  the  people  to 
find  the  place  in  the  hymn  book  and  to  realize 
what  tune  is  to  be  used,  provided  the  music  is 
familiar.  In  the  case  of  a  comparatively  new 
tune  it  is  well  to  let  the  people  hear  it  in  its 
entirety. 

We  congratulate  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  the  organist 
and  choirmaster,  on  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  continuous  service.  The  Jubi¬ 
lee  service  was  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
the  musical  portion  consisted  entirely  of  works 
by  Mr.  Whitney. 

Alexander  Guilmant,  the  French  organist  who 
made  a  visit  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  a  composer  for  the 
organ,  has  been  made  Professor  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris.  He 
succeeds  M.  Widor,  who  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  composition  in  the  same  institu¬ 
tion,  and  who  is  also  a  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  French  school  of  organ  playing. 

Christmas 

...Music 

The  following  are  only  a  few  aelectlons  from  our  New 
Catalogue  of  Christmas  Music,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
lists  of  Christmas  Music  we  have  ever  issued.  Copies  of 
Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
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No.  9339. 
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Mixed  Quartet. 

Price,  16  cts. 


A  NEW 
ANTHEn  BY 
SIMPER 


No.  9416. 

“  tCbece  TIBlere  Sbepbetbe  ’’ 

Bass  Solo  and  Chorus. 
Price,  8  cts. 


CHRISTMAS  CANTATAS 
CHRISTMAS  ANTHEMS 
CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  etc. 

Oor  stock  of  Christmas  Music  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  In  the  country 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Surely  if  it  is  right  to  have  a  passion  for 
music,  or  painting,  or  science;  it  is  doubly  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  Christians  to  have  a  passion  for 
saving  souls;  for  surely,  if  the  angels  rejoice 
over  penitent  sinners,  that  is  the  music  of  heaven 
and  is  not  that  sweetest  of  all?  And  if  the 
heathen  are  as  God’s  outline  filled  in  with  the 
devil’s  likeness,  surely  the  obliterating  of  that 
and  the  renewing  of  the  image  of  Christ  is  the 
most  glorious  art!  And  if  giving  them  that 
knowledge  which  shall  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation  is  anything,  it  is  the  science  of  sci¬ 
ences.  So  we  have  that  which  should  surely  be 
the  ambition  of  the  brightest  spirits  amongst 
you.’’ — Bishop  Ridley  of  Caledonia. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Vermilye,  who  read  the 


1.  Individual  responsibility  begins  in  our  own 
household.  “Is  it  well  with  thee?’’  asks  the 
Master.  “Is  it  well  with  thy  husband?  Is  it 
well  with  the  child?’’ 

2.  Responsibility  extends  to  our  neighbors. 

3.  To  the  church,  our  pastor  and  to  those  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

4.  It  widens  to  the  world  that  knows  not  Jesus. 

Three  especial  occasions  for  thanksgiving  were 

mentioned. 

1.  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Mendon,  Utah,  writes  re¬ 
joicingly  : 

“After  so  much  hard  work  we  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  some  in  whose  behalf 
we  have  no  long  worked  and  prayed.  During 
the  past  quarter,  one  of  our  pupils  has  taken  a 
stand  for  Christ,  and  he  is  using  his  influence 
for  good  over  his  friends  in  this  community. 
He  is  a  careful  student  and  has  for  two  years 


parable  of  the  talents  in  Luke,  nineteenth  chap¬ 
ter,  in  connection  with  the  question  which  must 
press  upon  each  Christian  conscience — that  is 
personal  responsibility.  Accepted  responsibility 
was  defined  as  “a  response  for  something  re¬ 
ceived.  ’  *  None  can  evade  responsibility,  for  all 
have  some  talent  bestowed  with  which  to  “oc¬ 


cupy’’  till  the  Lord  come.  The  consciousness 
of  our  inability  to  fulfill  this  trust  would  rest 
upon  the  conscience  with  crushing  weight  were 
we  not  assured  of  the  unseen,  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  in  God  who  will  supply  every  need. 
When  Jesus  directed  Hie  disciples  to  feed  the 
multitude,  as  they  began  to  distribute,  the 
bread  and  fishes  were  multiplied.  God  gave, 
and  God  will  give  the  increase  to  patient,  faith¬ 
ful  seed  sowing. 


A  mission  society  at  Haifa.  Ht.  Carmel,  Palestine,  make 
for  their  support  and  send  to  this  country, 

CARHBL  soap.  It  Is  made  from  too  sweet  olive  oil  so 
plentiful  In  that  country,  and  is  an  absolutely  safe  soap  for 
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been  a  faithful  attendant  at  Sabbath-school  and 
preaching  services  as  well  as  day  school.  He  is 
quite  well  equipped  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  his 
talks  to  the  Mormon  people  with  whom  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  he  has  plenty  of  opportunity,  for 
they  are  all  the  time  trying  to  overcome  him 
with  their  arguments  in  favor  of  Mormonism.  ’’ 

2.  Miss  Robe  says:  “Five  little  girls  from 
the  Nuyaka  Mission,  Indian  Territory,  have 
united  with  the  church.  ‘They  were  very  sin¬ 
cere  and  it  was  encouraging  to  have  them  thus 
early  in  life  enter  tne  fold  of  Christ.’  So  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor  are  these  children  that  some  were 
heard  to  say  regretfully:  ‘I  have  no  Bible  to 
take  to  my  home.  The  teachers  pocket-book, 
already  depleted,  could  furnish  no  more,  how¬ 
ever  she  found  parts  of  some  old  Bibles  and 
‘each  had  one  to  call  her  own.’  This  teacher 
was  not  aware  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
kindly  supplies  our  schools  with  Bibles  on  appli¬ 
cation.’’ 

Ten  miles  from  Nuyaka,  Miss  Robe  attended 
a  Baptist  Church.  “The  sermon  was  in  Greek 
which,  of  course,  I  did  not  understand.  Be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  again  after  the  services  there 
was  a  general  hand  shake,  so,  in  all,  I  shook 
hands  with  the  entire  congregation  three  times.  ’’ 

3.  One  of  the  older  boys  has  confessed  Christ 
publicly  since  returning  to  the  Farm  school. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hardy  who  is  battling  for  the  truth 
against  a  marvelously  perfected  school  system  in 
Utah,  says:  Please  pray  for  St.  Qeorge.  We 
miss  the  society  of  Christian  friends.  We  are 
beginning  the  work  of  the  year  with  prayer  and 
faith.  ’  ’  Mrs.  Hardy  speaks  of  some  needed  re¬ 
pairs,  painting  and  whitewashing,  the  expense 
of  which  she  will  assume  to  relieve  the  Board. 

Fort  Tongas,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wrangel,  is  an  Indian  village  and  an  abandoned 
military  poet.  The  Tongas  number  273.  In 
1879  when  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  visited  Fort 
Simpson,  (twenty-five  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tongas  Island),  British  Columbia,  where  Mr. 
Crosby  has  been  so  long  laboring,  he  was  visited 
b>  a  delegation  of  Tongas,  asking  for  a  teacher 
and  a  school.  Dr.  Jackson  writes :  “The  chief 
has  repeatedly,  in  a  most  earnest  and  urgent 
manner,  asked  for  a  teacher  for  his  people  be¬ 
fore.  Through  the  combined  effect  of  vice  and 
whiskey  they  become  extinct.  ’  ’  In  1884  a  school 
was  established  among  them  with  Louis  and 
Tillie  Paul  as  teachers.  The  sweet  face  of  Tillie 
Paul  of  the  Sitka  school  and  her  history  are 
familiar  to  many.  Professor  Saxman,  two  years 
after,  took  charge  of  the  public  school.  Messrs. 
Saxman  and  Paul  were  drowned  a  few  months 
later  while  attempting  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
place  which  is  now  Port  Chester,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  separate  village  for  the 
Cape  Fox  and  Tongas  Indians  where  they  might 
live  unmolested  lives.  The  mission  was  conse¬ 
quently  abandoned,  Mrs.  Paul  returning  to 
Sitka  with  her  children  where  she  is  still  a 
valued  helper,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Saxman.  Cape 
Fox  is  probably  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Tongas.  The  Cape  Fox  and  Tongas  people  have 


been  waiting  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years 
for  a  school.  Some  sought  instruction  at  Port 
Simpson.  One  boy  appeared  at  the  Sitka  school, 
having  made  his  way  from  Tongas,  for  he  said 
that  he  had  heard  of  Jesus  through  one  of  the 
pupils  who  returned  home  the  year  previous  and 
he  had  come  that  he  might  learn  more  about 
this  wonderful  Saviour  and  Friend. 

The  North  Star  reports  that  “Unexpectedly, 
in  the  spring  of  1896,  a  special  appropriation  of 
Congress’opened  the  way  for  a  school  building ; 
the  leading  men  of  both  tribes  were  notified  and 
a  council  called  to  meet  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  at 
Kitchikan,  July  fourth.  As  the  people  were 
very  much  scattered  they  were  asked  to  unite 
upon  a  site  for  the  school,  which  they  did  with 
considerable  unanimity.’’  This,  for  some  of  the 
people,  involved  removal  from  their  old  homes, 
which,  for  the  ^sake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  they  were  willing  to  do.  The  village  is 
to  be  named  Saxman,  for  the  teacher  who  here 
lost  his  life.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
speeches  of  the  Tongas  and  Cape  Fox  tribes  in 
council  with  Dr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Tillie  K.  Paul 
acting  as  interpreter : 

Kah-shakes,  head  chief  of  Cape  Fox:  “I  have 
six  children  and  will  build  my  new  home  near 
the  school  house.  ’  ’ 

Ebbitts,  head  chief  of  Tongas:  “I  am  the 
fourth  of  my  family  in  the  line  of  head  chiefs 
of  Tongas.  I  have  always  lived  in  peace  and 
never  given  the  white  men  any  trouble.  You 
have  sowed  good  seed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
all  over  Alaska ;  now  sow  among  us  too.  Kah- 
shaeks  and  I  have  selected  a  good  place  for  the 
new  village.  We  wish  you  to  go  and  look  at  it.  ’’ 

Kcjock:  “I  havti  lived  a  great  many  years.  I 
am  an  old  fashioned  Indian.  I  still  wear  a 
blanket  and  have  no  hat.  I  have  lived  a  long 
time  in  my  blanket,  waiting  for  you  to  give  us  a 
teacher.  When  the  teacher  comes  I  will  take 
off  my  blanket  and  live  like  a  Christian.  I 
have  six  children  and  you  can  have  them  all. 
We  are  as  one  blindfolded  and  cannot  see  where 
we  are  going,  but  now  that  you  have  come  and 
removed  the  blind  from  our  eyes,  we  shall  see 
what  is  right.  Your  foot  prints  are  now  in  our 
village  and  we  want  to  do  what  is  right. 

Wanke:  “I  have  at  Cape  Fox  a  house  over 
forty  feet  square,  and  good  fields,  but  I  will 
leave  them  all  and  come  and  build  by  the  school 
house.  ’  ’ 

Oeorge  Untah:  “Many  years  ago  some  of  the 
Cape  Fox  people  went  to  Port  Simpson  and  were 
converted.  After  a  time  I  went  to  visit  them 
and  we  asked  one  another  why  our  people  could 
not  have  such  a  village  with  the  Gospel.  We 
know  we  are  lost  sheep  wandering  away  from 
God.  We  know  that  we  live  low  lives,  but  we 
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wish  you  to  help  us  do  better.  I  will  build 
wherever  you  say.” 

BiUy  Williams:  “The  old  men  have  spoken. 
I  am  a  young  man  without  authority,  but  I  want 
to  let  you  know  how  the  young  men  feel,  there¬ 
fore  I  speak.  When  we  are  out  in  a  canoe  and 
a  storm  comes  on,  we  look  for  a  harbor.  If 
when  we  reach  the  harbor  we  see  a  fire  on  the 
beach,  we  are  glad,  for  we  know  that  we  can  get 
warm  and  dry  our  clothes.  Just  so  now,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  we  are  to  have  a  school  and 
the  Gospel.  It  will  warm  and  shelter  us  from 
the  storm  of  sin.  Give  us  a  good  anchor  so  that 
we  will  not  drift  away  and  people  will  no  longer 
despise  us  because  we  live  in  sin.  We  know 
that  -we  do  not  live  right,  but  when  the  teacher 
comes  we  will  try  to  do  better ;  we  will  give  up 
the  past  I  always  wanted  some  one  to  lead  us, 
and  now  we  will  have  a  teacher.  We  thank  you.  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 


NOTES  FROM  ALBANY. 

By  Rev.  Alexander  Alison.  D.D. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  held  its 
own  in  the  city  of  Albany.  It  was  in  1763  that 
the  “First”  was  organized.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  it  was  the  only  representative  of 
our  denomination  in  the  place.  Its  first  edifice 
was  erected  one  year  after  the  congregation  took 
formal  shape.  This  was  in  1764.  The  last 
church  building  was  dedicated  in  1884.  It  is 
the  fourth  one  the  parish  has  owned.  It  is 
most  beautifully  situated,  facing  Washington 
Park.  The  structure  itself  is  a  handsome  one 
of  brown  stone.  It  is  “up-to-date”  in  every 
particular.  The  interior  is  not  less  attractive 
than  the  exterior.  It  is  all  in  fine  taste.  The 
First  Church  has  had  a  goodly  galaxy  of  eminent 
divines. 

Its  roll  of  pastors  includes  no  less  than  three 
Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly.  These 
are  the  Reverends  John  Broadhead  Romeyn, 
D.D.,  (1810);  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
(1811);  William  Neill,  D.D.,  (1815).  Other  pas¬ 
tors,  among  the  living,  are  the  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Clusky  Blayney,  D.D.,  of  Frankford.  Ky.,  and 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  now  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  them 
both  and  to  esteem  them  highly. 

Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  referred  to  above  as  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  General  Assembly  (1811)  was  also 
the  eminent  President  of  Union  Collie.  He 
went  to  his  chair  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Church.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  member  of 
this  church  when  he  was  killed  by  Aaron  Burr. 
Dr.  Nott’s  sermon  in  the  First  Church  on  the 
sin  of  “duelling,  ”  gave  its  author  wide  celebrity. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  pastor  of  the  “Old 
First”  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  Campbell, 
who  was  in  charge  for  nearly  forty  years.  At 
his  death,  the  Legislature  adjourned  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  This  church  organized  the  first  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  the  city,  which  proved  perma¬ 
nent.  It  was  established  by  three  women  in 
1816,  (God  bless  the  women  !  They  are  ever  for¬ 
ward  in  every  good  word  and  work)  and  was 
designed,  at  first,  for  girls  only.  For  many 
years,  the  chief  ofScer  of  the  school  was  called, 
not  “Superintendent,”  as  now,  but  “Princi¬ 
pal.”  Mightn’t  that  do  well  enough  yet? 

The  First  Church  seems  to  have  given  early 
attention  to  the  worship  of  God  with  gifts.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  resolved 
that  one  thousand  coppers  be  stamped  “Church 
Penny,  ’  ’  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  “for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  with  the 
congregation  at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  one  shill¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  add  respect  to  the  weekly  col- 
lectiona”  They  do  not  seem  to  have  believed 
in  those  days  of  any  one  allowing  the  plate  to 
pass  without  a  practical  recognition.  One  of 
these  “coppers”  was  found  a  few  years  ago.  It 
sold  for  825.  This  old  congr^ation,  as  a  part 
of  its  primitive  customs,  had  “tokens”  dis¬ 


tricted  by  the  elders  to  those.who  at  the  com¬ 
munion  season  nroposed  to  participate) 

Dr.  Maret,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
our  country  has  produced  was  member  of  the 
First  Church  of  Albany.  Dr.  Albert  Vander 
Veer  is  at  present  one  of  its  elders.  He  is  also 
a  surgeon  with  *a  national  reputation.  He  is 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Albany  Medical  Collie, 
and  while  I  write  is  in  attendance  upon  the  In¬ 
ternational  Medical  Conference  now  in  session 
in  Mexico.  Dr.  Vander  Veer  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  delegate  for  the  United  States.  As  I  have 
known  the  doctor  for  several  years  I  can  testify 
that  he  is  just  as  much  heart  and  soul  in  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  religion  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  as  he  is  as  a  disciple  of  Escula- 
pius.  The  present  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
is  the  Rev.  William  Force  Whitaker  who  was  for 
sixteen  years  pastor  of  the  St.  Cloud  Church, 
Orange,  N.  J. ,  where  he  had  as  one  of  his  elders 
the  late  General  McClellan. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  in ’Albany  about  two 
years.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  has  taken 
on  new  life.  I  hear  the  most  excellent  reports 
of  his  success.  He  is  a  large-hearted  and  most 
genial  brother  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  unusually  good  preacher.  May  the  mantle  of 
his  eminent  predecessors  rest  upon^him.  The 
membership  of  the  First  Church  is  at  present 
325.  It  has  a  Sabbath-school  of  over  300.  Its 
session  consists  of  eight  elders.  It  raised,  for 
all  purposes,  last  year  19,811. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany 
was  organized  in  the  year  1813  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  on  the 
eleventh  of  October  of  the  same  year.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  took  place  on  ,  Sunday,  September  .3d, 
1815. 

The  same  edifice  is  in  use  to-day  and  is  one  of 
the  most  substantial  in  the  city.  Its  interior  is 
perfect  in  its  acoustic  properties,  presenting  also 
to  the  worshipper  a  sense  of  quiet,  comfort  and 
refinement.  Having  a  gallery  around  it,  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  very  large  audience 
when  occasion  demands.  Its  first  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  John  Chester,  D.D.,  who  was  installed  No¬ 
vember  3,  1815.  The  mural  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  thus  speaks  of  him:  “John  Chester, 
D.D.,  first  minister  of  this  church,  from  No¬ 
vember  .3,  1815,  to  his  death,  January  12,  1829. 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  182^3.  An 
affectionate  and  self-forgetful  pastor,  greatly  be¬ 
loved  for  his  sensibility,  generosity  and  candor; 
eloquent  and  instructive  as  a  preacher.  His 
melodious  voice  led  his  people  here  in  praise. 
In  heaven  he  sings  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  ” 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Sprague,  D.D.,  LL.D.  He  was  in  chaise  from 
1829  to  1869,  forty  years.  He  died  May  7,  1876, 
aged  80  years.  A  mural  tablet,  also  within  the 
church,  bears  testimony  to  his  graces  of  head 
and  heart.  He  was  the  author  of  “Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit.”  His  memory  like  that 
of  his  sainted  predecessor  remains  a  blessed 
fragrance  to  the  church  and  the  city  of  Al¬ 
bany.  The  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  at  present  the  honored  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
the  third  pastor.  He  presided  over  the  church 
from  1870  to  1880.  His  pastorate  was  greatly 
blessed  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  church,  and  hie 
name,  to  quote  the  language  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  elders,  “is  still  a  household  word  among  the 
affectionate  people  of  his  first  and  only  charge.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Upson  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 
The  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  was  Dr.  Up¬ 
son’s  successor.  He  was  settled  in  1881  and  re¬ 
signed  the  present  year.  He  is  now  pastor  of  a 
large  Congregational  Church  in  Denver,  Col. 
It  has  been  my  privil^e  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
this  church  for  the  past  five  Sabbaths,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  I  have  heard  many  pleasant  re¬ 
marks  about  Dr.  Ecob’s  ministry.  He  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of 
his  many  friends  during  his  fifteen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice. 


The  church  some  time  ago  gave  a  hearty  call 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Walter  Sylvester.  Mr.  Sylvester 
is  expected  to  begin  his  work  on  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  Decern^  er.  He  is  a  young  man  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  “"s  een  in  charge  for 
about  three  years  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Denver,  Dr.  Elcob’s  present  home. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Slyvester  comes  to  the 
church  on  the  recommendation  and  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
pastorate.  He  will  become  the  fifth  pastor,  and 
the  congr^ation  is  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  and  hopefulness  to  his  arrival.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  England,  Maine,  I  believe.  The 
Second  Church  Sunday-school  is  like  the  church, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Albany.  It  was  organized 
in  August,  1817,  by  Messrs.  Dillingham,  James 
McClure  and  Isaac  Hutton.  The  State  governor. 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  sent  his  children  to 
the  Sunday-school  at  once.  It  is  said  that  his 
example  soon  filled  the  school  with  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Albany.  The  Second  Church 
has  always  been  noted  in  the  Capitol  City  as 
having  its  share  of  the  intellect  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  has  numbered  among  its  members  and 
adherents  many  leading  citizens.  Among  these 
besides  Governor  Clinton,  Edwin  D.  Morgan, 
Lucien  Robinson,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Judges 
Greene  C.  Bronson  and  John  K.  Porter,  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Erastus  Corning,  James  B. 
Jermain,  John  Townsend,  James  Gould,  Joel 
Rathbone,  Ezra  Prentice,  Samuel  H.  Ransom, 
George  C.  Treadwell,  Archibald  McClure,  John 
Winne,  President  Van  Buren  and  Hon.  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Butler,  afterwards  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  were  also  a  part  of  this  con¬ 
gregation.  One  of  the  most  honored  names  on 
the  roll  at  the  present  time  is  Mrs.  Winne,  the 
widow  of  the  first  trustee  of  the  church.  She 
is  now  in  her  one  hundredth  year,  and  despite 
her  great  age,  has  full  possession  of  all  her  fac¬ 
ulties.  She  continues  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  church.  She  was 
seventeen  years  old  when  the  Second  Church 
was  organized. 

The  membership  of  the  church  is  at  present 
330.  It  has  nine  elders  and  raised  last  year  for 
all  purposes,  although  vacant,  86,718.  It  has  787 
Sunday-school  scholars.  This  includes  Sprague 
Chapel  which  was  organized  in  1867,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cooke,  a  devoted 
elder.  This  school  has  been  a  great  success. 
The  building  cost  82.5,0(X).  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  last  year  was  450.  On  a  recent  Sunday  one 
of  the  former  scholars  of  this  chapel  appeared 
and  made  an  address.  He  has  been  seven  years 
a  missionary  in  Africa.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  his  name.  His  presence  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  sch(X)l  and  the  Second  Church  which  sup- 
I)orts  it. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany  was 
organized  in  1817,  It  was  composed  of  forty- 
four  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
(the  whole  of  that  congregation)  and  twenty 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  along  with  seven 
from  other  churches  and  eight  on  profession  of 
faith.  The  total  membership  at  the  first  com¬ 
munion  was  seventy-nine.  The  first  minister 
called  was  the  Rev.  Hooper  Cumming,  at  the 
time  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Schenectady.  He  labored  with  the  church  for 
about  six  years,  but  he  was  never  formally  in¬ 
stalled.  It  was  over  the  question  of  his  settle¬ 
ment  that  an  ecclesiastical  breeze  arose  which 
was  felt  throughout  the  church  at  large.  That 
his  ministration  might  be  enjoyed  the  church 
became  independent  during  his  term  of  service. 
After  he  retired  to  accept  the  pulpit  of  a  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  city,  the 
church  sought  and  obtained  admission  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  again.  Mr.  Cumming’s  ministry,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  greatly  successful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period,  the  building  was  too  smal] 
for  the  numbers  who  desired  to  hear  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  fine  preacher.  The 
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annual  average  of  additions  to  the  church  while 
he  had  charge  of  it  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  on  profession  of  faith.  The  next  five  pas¬ 
tors  constituted  what  might  be  called  a  “pro¬ 
cession.  ”  They  are  as  follows:  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hulbert,  ordained  and  installed  October 
29,  1823;  dismissed,  October  8,  1824.  The  Rev. 
John  Alburtiss,  installed  January  12,  1825;  dis¬ 
missed,  June  3,  1828.  The  Rev.  William  H. 
Williams,  ordained  and  installed  December  9, 
1828;  dismissed,  September  9,  1830.  The  Rev. 
William  Lochead.  installed  February  2,  1831 ; 
dismissed,  October  22,  18.33.  The  Rev.  William 
James,  D.D.,  installed  the  second  Wednesday  in 
March,  1834 ;  dismissed,  February  6,*  1835.  We 
sometimes  hear  in  these  days  about  the  “good 
old  times.’’  We  had  better  heed  the  injunction 
of  the  inspired  writer:  “Say  not  thou  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these,  for  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.’’  Dr, 
James  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  A.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  D.D.,  who  was  settled  on  February  9, 
1837,  and  dismissed  January  10,  1855,  after  a 
ministry  of  eighteen  years  of  blessedness  and 
therefore  success.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
that  the  new  house  of  worship  was  reared  on 
Clinton  Square.  Dr.  Huntington  was  a  man  of 
refined  and  scholarly  tastes.  He  was  called  from 
the  Third  Church  to  a  professorship  in  the  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Huntington’s 
successor  was  Dr.  Ebenezer  Halley,  a  pupil  and 
personal  friend  of  the  great  pulpit  orator  of 
Scotland,  Dr,  Thomas  Chalmer.  Dr.  Halley 
was  a  brilliant  pulpit  and  platform  speaker. 
Whether  as  a  sermonizer  or  lecturer  he  was  al¬ 
ways  great. 

Although  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  the  now 
sainted  Halley  ministered  to  the  Third  Church, 
it  was  most  interesting  to  me  to  run  across  a 
reminiscence  of  his  rhetorical  style  the  other  day 
in  a  most  accidental  manner.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  the  guest,  to  dinner,  of  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Harris,  one  of  Albany’s  leading  citi¬ 
zens  and  a  distinguished  jurist  as  well  as  an 
ex-senator.  The  conversation  took  a  historical 
turn.  I  found  Judge  Harris  a  cyclopedia  of  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Albany  of  the  past. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  Dr.  Halley’s  church 
but  embraced  many  opportunities  of  hearing 
him  preach.  Some  of  his  periods  have  become 
indelibly  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory. 
Among  them  these :  Dr.  Halley  was  speaking  on 
the  Being  of  God.  He  sought  to  convey  to  his 
hearers  something  like  an  adequate  conception 
of  His  Almighty  power.  Rounding  up  a  climax 
he  said:  “He  had  but  to  dip  His  fingers  into 
chaos  and  from  them  worlds  would  roll.  ’  An¬ 
other  time,  referring  to  the  crucifixmn  of  Christ, 
he  exclaimed:  “How  little  it  moves  us  now, 
whereas  at  the  time  it  was  of  such  vast  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  put  out  by 
the  tears  of  pitying  angels.’’ 

After  preaching  in  the  Third  Church  for 
twenty-five  years  he  was  retired  on  an  annuity  for 
life.  He  also  received  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
State  Senate  which  he  held  until  his. death  in 
1881.  Dr.  Halley’s  ministry  covered  seven  years 
in  Troy,  ten  years  in  Salem,  (prior  to  Troy), 
and  before  that,  ten  years  in  Leith,  Scotland. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  St.  Andrews,  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  made  famous  by  “The  Carr  itch  and  the 
Parritch, ’’  as  “The  Ancient  Seat  of  Learning’’ 
and  the  home  of  “The  Royal  Game  of  Golf.’’ 
Dr.  Halley’s  name  is  a  fragrant  memory  in  Al¬ 
bany  to-day,  and  like  that  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Whitherspoon,  designates  a  Scotchman  of  whom 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  reason  to  be 
proud.  This  gifted  man  was  followed  by  my 
personal  friend,  the  Rev.  Horace  C.  Stanton, 
Ph.D.,  now  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kansas  City.  Dr.  Stanton  is  the  son  of  a  noble 
father,  a  minister  and  a  professor.  He  inherits 
his  father’s  traits  of  character.  His  work  in 
the  Third  Church,  of  about  half  a  dozen  years. 


I  T/te  Burglar  I 
I  Who  Moved  Paradise  | 

I  By  HERBERT  D.  WARD  I 


A  newly-married  couple's  strange  and 
funny  experiences:  they  begin  at  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  proposal: 
in  the  midst  of  the  wedding : 
on  the  honeymoon  and  in  their 
search  fora  home.  Beautifully 
illustrated^  this  new  novel 
begins  in  the  Christmas 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


One  Dollar  for  One  Year 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


was  one  of  blessing  to  himself  and  his  people. 
The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn.  He 
also  did  good  work.  He  resigned  within  the 
past  twelve  months.  His  successor  has  just  been 
installed,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallenbeck.  May  his 
ministry  in  this  good  old  church  be  a  large  suc¬ 
cess.  The  constituency  of  the  Third  Church 
has  always  been  largely  Scotch. 

The  Fourth  Church,  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  D.  D. , 
pastor,  and  the  State-street  Church,  Rev,  John 
McClellan  Holmes,  D.  D. ,  pastor,  are  great  or¬ 
ganizations  and  hives  of  spiritual  activity  and 
industry.  They  have  respecitvely  772  and  818 
members.  As  this  article  is  already  too  long  I 
shall  leave  them  and  others  for  a  future  writing. 

Alexander  Alison. 

199  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  Nov,  30,  1896, 

CLEVELAND. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are  grateful,  I 
am  sure,  for  having  laid  before  them  the  his¬ 
torical  discourse  of  Dr.  Davies  of  Fourth-avenue 
Church,  New  York,  and  of  Dr.  Knox  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  of  the  Bloomfield,  New  York 
Church.  Such  fitting  reminiscences  of  the  past 
are  interesting  to  old  and  young  alike.  They 
honor  those  who  deserve  to  be  honored  and  meet 
wisely  the  requirements  of  the  command,  “Thou 
shalt  remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  led  thee.’’  What  is  past  is  past, 
it  is  true.  But  there  are  lessons  in  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  former  days  which  those  of 
present  times  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  There  is 
food  for  profitable  thought  in  the  discourses 
named  and  one  can  hardly  rise  from  their  peru¬ 
sal  without  a  determination  to  be  more  brave 
and  patient  in  discharging  the  duties  of  to-day. 
The  past  is  by  them  brought  into  living  kinship 
with  the  present  and  the  tie  is  strengthened  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  those  who  finished  their 
work  before  us  and  paved  the  way  for  the  suc¬ 
cesses  which  have  been  achieved  since  they  en¬ 
tered  into  rest. 

To  turn  from  past  to  present,  the  Colonial 
Club  of  Cleveland  have  just  completed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  fine  club  house  on  Euclid  avenue  East. 
This  imposing  structure,  finished  and  furnished 
in  the  old  colonial  style  at  an  expense  of  $50,- 


000,  is  somewhat  of  a  reminder  of  the  “times 
that  tried  men’s  souls,’’  linking  them  in  mem¬ 
ory  with  these  times  in  which  wealth  and  pleas¬ 
ure  have  taken  the  place  of  poverty  and  hard¬ 
ship.  Those  who  live  now,  have  easy  times 
compared  with  those  whose  lot  was  cast  in  colo¬ 
nial  days.  Washington  never  had  any  head¬ 
quarters  that  would  compare  in  comfort  with  the 
shelter  which  this  club  house  affords  its  mem¬ 
bers,  though  there  are  feartures  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  which  do  remind  the  observer,  gently  and 
unobtrusively,  of  the  fact  that  our  country  has 
seen  times  of  trial,  and  that  great  and  noble 
men  gave  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to  secure 
the  blessings  we  so  peacefully  enjoy.  The 
Colonial  Club  is  a  new  one  and  differs  from  its 
predecessors  in  welcoming  women  as  well  as 
men  to  all  its  privileges.  It  is  in  fact  a  family 
club  and  aims  to  supply  a  place  of  generous  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  families  of  its  members. 
No  appliance  of  modern  discovery  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  creature  comfort  and  pleasant  fellow¬ 
ship  is  lacikng  in  this  beautiful  building.  Lec¬ 
tures,  concerts,  parties  can  be  given  there  in  a 
style  not  to  be  surpassed.  At  the  same  time, 
“Procul  and  procul  este  profani,’’  is  the  invisi¬ 
ble  motto  over  its  doors.  The  founders  of  this 
aristocratic  organization  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  thus  far  of  their  enterprise.  It 
will  require  money  in  no  small  amount  to  keep 
it  a  success,  but  that  no  doubt  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  In  so  far  as  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  more  selfish  clubs  dedicated  simply  to  make 
gratification,  it  should  meet  with  approval  and 
encouragement.  No  one  would  wish  to  frown 
on  a  plan  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  family 
circle.  At  the  same  time  a  doubt  insinuates 
itself  whether  even  such  a  club  as  the  Colonial 
does  not  in  a  mild  way  refiect  upon  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  home  and  is  not  in  a  line  with 
those  insidious  infiuences  whose  tendency  is  to 
lessen  its  sacredness  and  weaken  its  power. 

Cleveland  is  about  to  lose  two  of  its  Presby¬ 
terian  pastors.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waugh  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  unanimous  call  to  the  church  at  Phelps, 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  which  it  is  understood  he 
will  accept,  as  doing  so  will  place  him  near  bis 
aged  parents  who  live  in  that  vicinity.  Th 
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Good  Housekeeping 
Chief  Corner  Stone 
Of  Good  Homes 

for  the  maintenance  of  Hawineas,  Peace,  and  Content* 
ment,  where  the  Wife  ana  Mother,  the  Husband  and 
Father  reign  supreme,  and  rule  by  means  of  the  law  of 
love ;  where  one  is  the  Mother  at  Home  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  other  sways  the  scepter  of  right* 
eousnesB,  forming  lives  well  worth  the  liviiig. 


“  However  happy  a  home  may  be.  It  wlU  be  made  happier  by 
the  presence  of  Oood  Hoasekeeptng.” 

—Atlanta  (Go.)  Southern  Cultivator. 


With  a  view  of  making  all  Homes  happy,  the  December  1896, 
number  of  Oood  Housekeeping  will  give  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  “The  Model  Wife.”  by  Hev.  Henry  Tuckley,  U  D..  and 
fur  January.  1897.  one  on  “The  Model  Husband  “ 

The  first  of  a  novel  series  of  papers  on  ”  Good  Cooking  ”  ap¬ 
peared  in  tte  November  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  being  the 
experience  of  the  Woman  who  Cooked  and  Went  to  Market, 
and  the  Man  who  Ate  and  Paid  the  Bills— worthy  the  attention 
of  every  home  dweller  In  Christendom. 

Two  papers  wUl  be  given  during  the  year  1897  on 

First,  "The  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Man  at  Home,”  by  a  Woman 
of  Nerve. 

Second,  “The  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Woman  at  Home,"  by  a 
Man  without  Nerve. 

*  The  Woman  with  Bundles  ”  will  also  have  a  hearing  In  due 
time. 

As  will  a  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the,  as  yet,  unsettled  prob¬ 
lem  of  “  How  Poor  Was  Job's  Turkey  ?  ” 

On  all  new  subscriptions  for  1*97,  copies  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  for  November  and  December,  1896,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Hass. 
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CAPITAL  Ain>  SUBPLUBs 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

Tltlg  Compsmy  u  a  legal  depoaitory  for  moBoys  pal 
late  Court,  and  la  authoriaed  to  act  as  guard  law,  traste 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afU 
flTS  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Kxecuteii^  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Istatei 
BeUgious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individual 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fc 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pros.  D.  Willis  James,  71ee-Pre» 
James  8.  Clark,  Seeond  TIeo-Prea. 

Heary  Im  ThomeU,  Saeretary. 

Iioals  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretaiy 


TRUSTEES  I 


SAMITML  SnOAM, 

D.  WTT.T.TS  Jamub, 

Jomi  A.  Stxwabx, 

John  Habsun  Rhoadm, 
Anson  Phxi,f8  Stoub. 
John  Cbosbt  Bbown, 
Kdwabd  Coopbb. 

W.  Batabd  Cuttino, 
OHABLBS  S.SHIXH, 

Wm.  ROOHXraiXBB. 
AlAXANDBB  E.  OBB, 


WnxLAM  H.  Maot,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn 
Onobob  F.  VatroB, 

Wm.  Waumbp  Astob. 
Jambs  Stiujian. 

John  Cultlin. 

John  J.  Phblps 
Danixi,  Lobd. 

John  S.  Kknnbdt. 
MlIilA. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PRILA.,  NEW  VORK,  BOSTON. 

AT.RT.  KFUlWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONMBCrBO  BT  PBIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  T..  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  bay  and  sell  all  lirsbclass  Invest-  f  m-vroafynaill 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  v  COliIUClli 
oelve  accouuts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  GAAn'wff-iAa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  lokCQ. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  an 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelgi 
'ountrles. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  an< 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 
ooUectlons  and  issne  Commercial  and  Travellert 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BBOWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  OO..  LONDON. 


Letters 
of 


FBEnERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

jg  East  i6th  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  Mortfirase  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnars. 


will  leave  the  Wilson-avenue  Church  shepherd 
less  for  a  Beason,  but  probably  only  for  a  short 
one.  The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Chalfant,  i>astor  of 
the  Madison-avenue  Church,  has  received  and 
accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  church  so 
faithfully  ministered  to  for  thirty  years  by  the 
lamented  McGififert  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The 
church  which  Brother  Chalfant  has  been  serving 
several  years  received  the  announcement  of  his 
resignation  with  deep  regret  Thanksgiving  day 
with  us  and  apparently  with  the  whole  country, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  a  feast 
day  and  a  holiday.  The  evidence  that  it  is 
growing  in  public  favor  as  an  opportunity  of 
offering  public  and  united  thanks  to  God  for 
mercies  granted  by  Him  through  the  year,  is 
not  quite  so  apparent.  W.  H.  B. 


CHANGES  IN  BUFFALO  AND  BUFFALO 
PKESBYTEBY. 

Dr.  William  S.  Hubbell,  pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo,  has  just  sur¬ 
prised  every  one  by  offering  hie  resignation,  and 
requesting  the  church  to  concur  with  him  in 
asking  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral 
relation.  Dr.  Hubbell’s  ministry  of  fifteen 
years  has  been  a  happy  and  fruitful  one,  and  he 
himself  has  been  a  prominent  and  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery,  of  the  Synod  and  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Important  business  interests 
in  New  Y'ork  are  demanding  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  these  perhaps  explain  in  part  the  step 
he  has  taken.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  will  be 
the  sequel. 

Within  the  memory  of  us  all,  there  was  a  time 
when  Dr,  Thompson  in  the  old  First,  Dr.  Lord 
in  the  Central,  Dr.  Chester  in  the  North,  and 
Dr.  Heacock  in  the  La  Payette  street,  repre¬ 
sented  all  there  was  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Buffalo.  These  four  doctors  have  passed  away, 
the  First  Church  has  gone  up  to  the  Circle,  and 
La  Fayette  street  to  Elmwood  avenue.  Only 
the  Central  and  North  remain  “down  town,’’ 
and  a  dozen  other  Presbyterian  churches  have 
been  organized. 

Two  other  changes  of  pastors  have  occurred  of 
late.  Mr.  McGarvey  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
West  avenue  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Chester  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Bethlehem,  and  both  of  these  churches 
have  called  other  ministers. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
North  Church  will  have  to  yield  to  the  general 
set  of  the  current  up  town.  A  large  church  of 
another  denomination  in  the  same  block  with 
the  North  has  just  been  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  great  business  houses,  and  so,  one  after 
one,  the  secular  crowds  the  sacred,  and  bids  it 
“move  on. ’’ 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  up  town  churches, 
in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  least,  appear  to 
fiourish.  Westminster  and  La  Fayette  (La  Fay¬ 
ette  Avenue,  now)  are  filled  to  the  doors,  both 
morning  and  evening;  and  for  that  matter,  so 
are  some  of  the  down  town  churches. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  work  which  does  not 
seem  to  find  favor  in  Buffalo,  and  that  is  the 
so-called  “evangelistic  work. ’’  Again  and  again 
such  men  as  Earle,  and  Whittle,  and  Moody,  and 
Mills,  and  Munhall,  have  opened  an  aggressive 
campaign  which  has  come  to  nothing.  The  Sal¬ 
vationists  are  doing  better,  because  less  obtru¬ 
sive  and  more  constant  work.  The  regulars  have 
a  camp,  and  Ballington’s  people  have  a  camp. 
The  banner  of  the  last  mentioned  camp  fiames 
out  on  the  front  of  the  old  La  Fayette  street 
building;  and  both  camps  may  be  credited  with 
sincere  and  earnest  efforts  to  do  good  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  hardly  be  induced  to  darken  the 
doors  of  a  church. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  lately  invited  a  sin¬ 
cere  woman  who  wore  the  well  known  garb  of 
the  Salvationists,  and  was  known  by  some  mili¬ 
tary  title,  to  address  his  Wedne^ay  evening 
meeting ;  and  she  did  it  with  an  earnestness, 
humility  and  propriety  which  gained  for  the 
cause  she  pleaded,  and  for  herself,  the  hearty 
good  will  of  all  who  eard  her.  Clericcs. 


A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE  AND  OFFERING. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  permit  us 
through  your  columns,  to  remind  the  pastors 
and  Sabbath-school  Superintendents  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  repeatedly  designated  the  Sabbath  preceding 
Christmas  as  the  time  for  a  special  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  offering  in  all  the  Sabbath-schools.  In 
harmony  with  this  action,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  issued  an  excellent  and  appropriate 
Foreign  Missionary  Christmas  Exercise,  which 
it  is  prepared  to  gratuitously  distribute. 

But  whether  this  particular  exercise  is  used  or 
not,  it  is  -earnestly  hoped  that  the  offering  will 
not  be  omitted.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  ap¬ 
peals  based  on  the  debt  of  the  Board,  which  has 
now  been  reduced  to  il.32,25.3,  but  the  need  for 
money  to  meet  the  obligations  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  current  year,  so  that  we  can  prevent 
the  formation  of  another  debt.  The  children 
therefore  should  be  informed  that  their  gifts 
will  be  used  to  maintain  present  missionary 
work. 

There  is  special  need  for  presenting  this  cause 
to  the  Sabbath-schools.  Though  these  schools 
enroll  1,(XX},391  members,  they  contributed 
through  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  last  year 
only  $.30,289,  an  aggregate  of  but  three  cents  per 
member.  This  was  $7,742  less  than  the  gifts  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  from  present  indications 
the  loss  will  be  even  larger  this  year,  for  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Board  thus  far  indicate  a  still 
greater  falling  off  in  the  Sabbath-school  con- 
.tributions. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  trust  that  every 
pastor  and  Sabbath-school  Superintendent  will 
see  that  the  cause  so  dear  to'the  heart  of  Christ 
and  so  vital  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 
of  our  fellowmen  is  not  allowed  to  suffer ;  that 
the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions  are  presented  to 
the  schools  in  an  attractive  and  effective  way ; 
that  oflBcers,  teachers  and  scholars  are  interestetl 
in  this  work ;  that  an  offering  is  made  which 
shall  be  participated  in  by  every  member  of  the 
school,  and  that  this  offering  is  not  diverted  to 
outside  agencies,  but  sent  directly  to  the  Board. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Quina-Laroche 

i  Possesses  in  thebighest  degree  the  en-  \ 
tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  < 
Endorsed  hj  the  medical  faculty  as  the  < 
I  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma>  < 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Gea-  < 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis-< 

(eases ;  Increases  the  Appetite,  ^ 
Stren^hens  the  Nerves  and  builds  J 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

- at  Paris 

Parte:  aa  Rne  Dronat. 
e.  FOUGERA  &  CO.. 

16-30  N.  William  St.,  Hew  Tark. 


BARLUW’S  INDIGO  BLUh 

tbs  FMaUy  Wssh  Bias.  ILWATS  »«.tasta 

aft  Pft 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

16#  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIEU),  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  EEtlOT,  Pnbllaher. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertisinq  Rf.tes,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  i>ayable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pogl-offlte  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  IN8TITVTION8, 
THM  BOADDa. 

Home  Missions,  ...  15#  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yor  k 
Foreira  Missions,  -  •  “  “ 

Ohnrch  Erection,  ...  >*  “ 

Vacation,  .....  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Pnbllcatlon  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  .  .  .618  Market  St.,  Plttsburah,  Pa. 

Aid  for  CoUegee,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AKBRIOAN  SDNDAT-SOHOOIj  UNION, 
BBTABLIBHID  IR  PHILADELPHIA,  1834, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
3376  new  schools  started  In  1895;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $35.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  T  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  R  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROHOTINO  THE  OOSPEL. 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(pommoniy  caUed  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
reUgions  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1& 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonsdltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult.  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaUorf 
Magazine  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretiury. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

1B5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
io  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Hons.:  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Snnday,8;30to4;30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 3  to 

p.M,  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.H.,  and  13:40  to  3  p.  m.  except 
Satuiday;  at  dinner  table,  13:10  to  13:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 

EORoa  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  i$8d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  eagtiged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLristlan  literature.  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  mth  Foreign 
MlsslonKrlee,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagaeies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao  Assistant  Treasurer 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

A  Course  of  Ten  Public  Lecturfs  on  Christian  Wor¬ 
ship.  Fiidays  in  October.  .Vovember 
and  December, 

The  ninth  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  Dec.  11, 
by  the  Ven.  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
Roman  Liturgies. 

The  tenth  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  Dec.  16, 
(Tuesday),  by  the  Rev.  President  Thos.  8.  Hastings, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York.  The  Ideal  of  Christian 
Worship. 

The  attendance  of  all  interested  is  cordially  invited. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUB  READERS. 


QUALITY  V8.  PRICE. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  expiration  of 
the  last  essential  patent  on  the  sewing-machine.  It 
was  then  freely  predicted  that  prices  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  cut  in  two;  but  supply  and  demand 
governed  then  just  as  it  does  to-day.  The  high- 
grade  machines  that  were  worth  their  price  still 
command  the  same  price,  because  there  are  still 
sensible  people  who  know  that  cheapness  in  the 
construction  of  a  machine  means  dearness  in  the 
exjiense  of  its  operation.  Although  bicycles  and 
sewing-machines  can  be  bought  at  any  price  one 
wishes  to  pay  —  from  $15  upward  —  yet  there  are 
plenty  of  customers  for  the  standard  makes  at  the 
higher  rates. 

Referring  to  sewing-machines,  a  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  a  catalogue  recently  issued  by  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company  accurately  and  concisely 
states  the  relation  between  quality  and  price,  as 
follows: 

“The  fact  that  Singer  sewing-machines  lead  all 
others  is  due  to  the  extreme  care  taken  to  use  only 
the  best  materials  and  the  most  effective  means  for 
their  fine  mechanical  manipulation. 

“It  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  means  that  really 
first-class  sewing  machines  can  be  made.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  excel  the  products  of  minor  establishments 
lacking  these  facilities  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
modem  high-class  chronometer  excels  the  equally 
modem  timepiece  intended  simply  for  waking  the 
servant.  The  latter  has  no  permanent  value,  and 
soon  wears  out;  the  former  renders  accurate  service 
during  a  lifetime  or  more. 

"AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD." 

The  traveler  who  enters  a  New  York  Central  train 
at  Grand  Central  Station,  and  keeps  his  eyes  open 
as  he  speeds  out  across  the  Harlem,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  is  whirled  away 
toward  the  West,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  first, 
with  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  his  surroundings; 
second,  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  viewed 
from  the  car  windows;  and,  finally,  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  superiority  of  a  railroad  that  can  run  hundreds 
of  miles  without  a  jolt  or  jar,  and  on  so  exact  a 
schedule  that  it  is  said  the  officials  of  a  town  in 
Western  New  York  have  for  years  set  their  watches 
every  day  by  the  time  of  a  certain  train. 


AN  INTERESTING  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  People’s  Bible  History,  an  accurate  and  inter¬ 
esting  volume  that  is  now  being  advertised  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  undertakings  in  the  line  of  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  as  more  than  $100,000  was  expended  before  the 
volume  was  completed  and  ready  for  the  public. 
This  expenditure  does  not  represent  the  cost  of 
paper,  binding  and  other  incidentals  connected  with 
the  actual  material  production  of  the  work,  but  it 
was  the  sum  required  in  accumulating  the  material. 

The  book  is  intensely  interesting  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Glad¬ 
stone  contributes  the  introduction,  which  comprises 
some  eighteen  pages. 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Company  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  accomplishment.  The  book  will  al¬ 
ways  be  popular,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  student,  the  teacher  or  the 
casual  reader. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  TO  ISSUE  CLERI¬ 
CAL  ORDERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  for  1897  it  wili  issue  clerical  orders  to  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  churches  located 
on  or  near  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  these  orders  clergymen  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent  as  soon  as  possible. 

HOW  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  CAN  MAKE 
MONEY. 

Last  month  I  cleared,  after  paying  aH  expenses, 
$355.85;  the  month  previous,  $260,  and  have  at  the 
some  time  attended  to  other  duties.  I  believe  any 
energetic  person  ean  do  equally  as  well,  as  I  have 
had  very  little  experience.  The  Dish  Washer  is 
just  lovely,  and  every  family  wants  one,  which 
makes  selling  very  easy.  I  do  no  canvassing.  Peo¬ 
ple  hear  about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  come  or  send 
for  one.  It  is  strange  that  a  good,  cheap  washer  has 
never  before  been  put  on  the  market.  The  Iron  City 
Dish  Washer  fills  this  bill.  With  it  you  can  wash 
and  dry  the  dishes  for  a  family  of  ten  in  two  min¬ 
utes  without  wetting  the  hands.  As  soon  as  people 


see  the  washer  work,  they  want  one.  You  can  make 
more  money,  and  make  it  nuicker,  than  with  any 
other  household  article  on  the  market.  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  can  make  from 
$10  to  $14  per  day  around  home.  My  sister  and 
brother  have  started  in  the  business  and  sue  doing 
splendid.  You  can  get  full  particulsus  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  Dep.  4S,  Sta.  A, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  help  you  get  started,  then 
you  can  money  awfully  fast.  Mrs.  W.  H. 


A  CASE  OF  SUCCESS  FOLLOWING  MERIT. 

It  was  in  September,  1896,  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  when  the  first  advertisement  of  Booth’s 
“Hyomei,”  the  Australian  Dry-Air  Treatment  of 
asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrh  and  common  colds,  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  advertising  columns,  but  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  steadily  ever  since,  and  with  increasing 
strength,  as  testimonials  have  poured  in  from  read¬ 
ers  of  this  and  other  papers  who  had  been  induced 
by  this  advertising  to  make  a  trial  of  the  remedy. 

When  the  advertising  was  started,  a  little  fioor 
with  only  two  rooms  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
conduct  this  business,  whereas  how  the  entire  buUd- 
ing  at  No.  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York,  is  devoted 
to  its  manufacture  and  shipping. 

A  complete  outfit,  as  advertised  by  Mr.  Booth,  is 
sent  by  mail  for  $1.00;  but  if  any  one  is  skeptical 
Mr.  Booth  has  a  pamphlet  which  has  so  far  succesd- 
fully  met  all  objections  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
interest  to  you  if  you  are  open  to  conviction. 


We  again  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on 
the  third  page  offering  “A  Christmas  Gift  Free  to 
everybody.”  We  have  sent  this  Atlas  as  a  premium 
to  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  received 
letters  from  persons  in  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  expressing  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  Atlas  re¬ 
ceived  under  our  generous  premium  offer. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  shuts  it  off  from  direct  access  to 
many  sources  of  aid  and  revenue  that  are  open 
to  the  churches.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  of 
receipts  and  especially  of  legacies,  the  present 
power  of  the  Society  to  carry  on  its  work  is 
painfully  limited.  Prompt  and  liberal  gifts  are 
needed,  and  the  Society  appeals  to  its  auxiliaries 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  collecting  and  trans¬ 
mitting  funds  for  its  treasury.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  through  any  of  the  auxiliary  socie¬ 
ties,  or  directly  to  Mr.  William  Poulke,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  monthly  missionary  meetlna  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  at  10.80  a.M. 
Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


FRESB  YTEHIES. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  Eleventh  street,  on 
Monday,  Dec.  14,  at  3  p.m.  Georok  W,  F.  Birch,  8.  C, 


DEATHS. 

Hickey. — Nov.  30th,  1896,  at  his  home  in  Athens,  Pa., 
Edward  Hickey,  aged  43  years,  son  of  Rev.  Yates  Hickey 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOODliAWN  CMMKTiCRV. 

WOODLAWN  8TATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  N<v  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  go  Carmine  8t.,  M.Y. 

A  LADY,  who  has  taught  in  the  best  schools  in  the 
city,  wishes  a  position  as  attendant  upon  an 
elderly  or  invalid  lady,  or  to  have  the  care  of  and  to 
teach  little  girls.  Address  Miss  E.,  care  of  The  Evah- 
OELisT,  1.66  Fifth  Avenue. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a 
permanent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  care  Box  No.  2668,  New  York  City. 

LIZABETH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  TRAINING 
School  for  Nurses.  Applications  for  admission  to 
March,  ’97  Class  will  now  be  considered.  Probationers 
admitted  after  Jan.  1,  ’97.  Address  Superintendent 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  GRADUATE  desires  tutoring  in  New 
York  City.  College  Preparatory  or  other  work. 
Has  the  best  references.  Address  “Tutor,”  at  this 
office. 


PBBSERYB  YOUR  BYANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thk  Bvamoklist  la  published  in  a  shape 
venlemt  for  Undlng,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wiana 
binder  for  the  imrpoae  ef  keeptiur  a  file  In  the  bast  ordas 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  X  cents  each,  postage 
oiepald.  Addrsss  T—  CvAHOKLigy.  P.  O.  Box  mtt,  »>  w 
York  aty. 
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Wanamaker’s 


New  life  at  the  old  Stewart  store  just  in  season  to  meet 
the  needs  of  holiday  shoppers. 

Staple  goods  for  useful  gifts,  good  books  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  season,  toys  for  the  children,  and  fancy  goods 
without  limit  for  the  older  folks. 

An  assembly  of  complete  stores— not  a  store  subdivided 
into  sundry  departments. 

The  store  is  at  the  centre  of  public  conveyance  and  is  more 
convenient  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the  several  North  and 
East  River  Ferries  than  any  other  large  retail  store  in  New  York. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Formerly  A.  T,  Stewart  &  Co. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  New  York 


BET.  JAMES  O.  CRAIGHEAD,  D.D. 

Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  report 
of  a  service  to-day  at  Howard  University, 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Craighead, 
a  former  editor  of  The  Evangelist.  The  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a  life-like  speaking 
crayon  portrait  of  the  Doctor,  from  Mrs.  Craig¬ 
head  and  her  daughter  Alice,  to  the  Theological 
Department  of  the  University,  of  which  faculty 
he  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  Dean.  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Ewell,  the  present  Dean,  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  the  active  Department  being 
present,  with  the  faculty  and  the  former  as¬ 
sociates  of  Doctor  Craighead  in  the  work  to 
which  he  gave  twelve  years  of  his  earnest,  self- 
forgetful  life. 

Mr.  William  Ballantyne,  known  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  circles  in  Washington,  an  honored  Elder 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  University  as  well,  made  the  presentation 
address.  As  the  close  friend  of  Dr.  Craighead, 
and  the  good  work  in  which  both  were  so  deeply 
interested,  the  presentation  was  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion  and  touchingly,  tearfully  tender. 
President  Rankin  read  a  well  digested  paper 
showing  the  present  work  of  the  Department  in 
supplanting  the  old  time  colored  preacher,  the 
embodiment  of  ignorance  and  superstitious  emo¬ 
tion  and  not  uncommonly  oblivious  to  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  the  Gospel.  The  150  men  sent  out  under 
Dr.  Craighead,  well  trained  and  equipped  for 
the  work  of  elevating  the  lately  enslaved  race, 
present  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ante-rebellion 
work  of  the  plantation  preacher.  Doctors  New¬ 
man,  Pitzer  and  Butler  each  paid  a  well  merited 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  work  of  the  deceased 
teacher  of  theology.  Dr.  Newman  had  been  in 
the  department  but  a  few  years,  while  the  term 
of  the  two  other  brethren  covered  the  entire 
period  of  Dr.  Craighead’s  faithful  service.  In¬ 
deed  Dr.  Pitzer  had  given  about  fifteen  years’ 
service  and  your  correspondent  twenty  or  more 
years,  going  back  to  the  very  incipiency  of  the 
department,  under  General  O.  O.  Howard,  the 
early  and  faithful  friend  of  the  freed  race,  and 
whose  honored  name  the  University  bears. 

Those  old  men  most  closely  associated  with 
Dr.  Craighead  know  beet  how  genuine,  and  true 
and  trusting  he  was.  In  his  work  of  teaching 
he  was  able,  thorough  and  faithful.  Blest  with 
means  above  many  of  his  coworkers,  he  used  it 
as  God’s  steward,  and  with  hie  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  all  over  the  country  with  godly  men  of 
means,  he  individually  well  nigh  sustained  the 
Theological  Department,  furnishing  the  money 
needed  by  these  dependent  men,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  anxious  to  devote 
their  lives  to  Christ  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
their  own  needy  race.  He  was  a  father  to  the 
students  under  his  care,  watching  their  whole 
development  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  ten¬ 
derly,  following  them  into  their  fields  of  labor 
with  helpful  solicitude.  All  over  the  great 
Southland  are  men  preaching  the  Christ  to  larger 
congregations  than  are  those  to  whom  any  of  us 
minister  in  this  city.  Some  of  them  are  men  of 
marked  ability  and  but  few  of  them  proved  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Theological  Depart¬ 
ment  was  its  undenominational  character.  Stu¬ 
dents  representing  all  the  great  denominations 
were  educated  at  Howard,  and  the  theological 
faculty  represented  the  Prrabyterian,  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Lutheran  Churches.  No  friction,  not 
a  ripple,  ever  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  work. 
The  Bible  and  the  Christ,  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  salvation,  were  continually  emphasized 
and  the  young  men  went  out  into  the  great  field 
truer  and  broader  men  than  they  sometimes 
came.  Nor  was  any  student  lees  loyal  to  his  de¬ 
nomination,  because  of  his  higher  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God. 

Dr.  Craighead  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  do  follow  him.  The  life-like  portrait  in 


the  department  will  perpetuate  his  memory 
there,  whilst  the  students  who  have  gone  out 
bear  the  impress  of  a  true,  able,  faithful,  godly 
teacher  and  father,  because  he  himself  was  a 
constant  power  at  the  feet  of  the  Master.  The 
tributes  to  his  memory,  his  worth  and  work  were 
fitting  and  hearty.  Truly  yours,  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3, 1896. 


A  very  pleasant  reception  and  tea  was  given 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  the  third, 
in  the  parlors  and  salesrooms  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  7  East  Fifteenth 
street,  with  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  toys  and 
fancy  articles,  the  work  of  worthy  women  whom 
this  society  helps  to  make  self-supporting. 
The  needlework  department  comprises  every¬ 
thing  from  the  most  dainty  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  to  a  kitchen  apron,  and  many  ex¬ 
quisite  laces  and  embroideries  gratify  the  eye. 
This  sale  will  continue  throughout  this  month. 
The  Misses  Helen  L.  and  Mabel  O.  Reynolds 
with  their  violin  and  ’cello  gave  their  services 
to  render  the  afternoon  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  entertainments.  These  young  ladies  have 
lately  finished  their  studies  with  the  masters  of 
their  .art,  Lichtenberg  and  Herbert,  and  they 
now  hold  themselves  ready  to  take  pupils  or  play 
at  musicals  and  home  evenings. 


Fob  Irritation  or  the  Throat  caused  by  Colder 
use  of  the  voice,  Bronchial  Troches"  are  exceed¬ 

ingly  beneficial. 


(Trade  Mark) 


Perfect  Collar  Button. 

The  demand  for  this  useful  article  has 
become  so  universal  that  poor  counter¬ 
feits  have  been  put  upon  the  market. 

Every  genuine  Benedict  Collar  Button 
has  the  name  ‘Benedict*  and  date  of  pat¬ 
ent  stamped  upon  it, — “take  no  other.” 

WATCHES  and  DIAMONDS 

(OUR  SPECIALTIES.) 

Fine  Gold  Jewelry  and  Sterling  Silverware. 

Benedict  Brothers,  ^ 

sioc  viKw  Broadway  and  Cortlandt  Street  .mo  vuw 


BTUARTPATTERSON.  BAMIL/TON  8.  CORWIR 

Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  1358  A  Broad.  ‘ 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Railroad  and 
eneral  Corporation  Accoontlng. 
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$1.50 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNO  PEOPLE. 

ABOUND  THB  CAMP  FIKB.  By  CHARLU  O.  D.  RouBTB.  Wltk 
1«  UliutraUoiui  ^  Chaklbs  Copuasd.  two,  $l.iO. 

HAPPY  CHir.DHKN.  By  Baa  Klia  Farm ak  Pratt,  editor  of  Batw- 
land.  With  8  boATitlfal  uliiatretlons  In  colore,  printed  by  Prena,  and  M 
pen-nnd>lnk  cnta  In  text.  4to.  cloth,  omamentnl,  $1.80. 

PAHOU8  OIVBBS  AND  THEIB  GUmi.  By  Sarah  K.  BOLTOH.  With 
18  portmlte—o{  Andrew  Carr  esle,  Stephen  Olmrd,  etc.  Unio,|160. 

THE  BOY  TRAMPS:  or,  ACROSS  CANADA.  By  J.  MacDOHAU) 
OxiAT.  with  16  Ulaetrettons  by  Hrnrt  Samoham.  8to,  SUM. 

HAIiF  A  DOZEN  OIRLB.  By  ANNA  CHAPIN  Hat,  enthor  of  “BnU  a 
Doien  Boya"  18  lUnatratlona  by  Prank  T.  MrrrUiL.  8to.  $140. 

Any  of  tkue  hook*  lent  poet-poM  on  reeHrt  of  price. 

Send  for  our  lUuitrated  Annovncement  Lwt. 

r.  r.  CROWEU  a  co.,  40  e.  utt  st.,  m.  r.  100  Puretato  at.,  bostom. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

San  Nino  District,  China,  Oct.  22,  1806. 

Dear  Evangelist: — The  Chinese  proverb  is 
quite  true,  that  a  man  in  a  well  sees  little  of 
the  sky,  and  just  as  true  the  statement  that  a 
man  who  skips  from  one  treaty  port  to  another 
sees  little  of  the  widespread  fruitfulness  of  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

I  have  been  asked  what  in  my  judgment  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  connection  with 
mission  work,  and  I  answer,  the  thing  I  saw 
yesterday  at  the  dedication  of  a  self-supporting, 
native  church. 

Only  a  mile  from  where  1  am  writing  a  lofty 
pagoda  keeps  guard,  so  the  people  say,  over  the 
interests  of  the  city  of  San  Ning.  This  city 
is  the  capitol  of  the  District,  from  which  go 
forth  the  larger  part  of  the  thousands  of  Chi¬ 
nese  now  in  the  United  States 

Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  this  spot 
are  hundreds  of  new  villages,  the  houses  con¬ 
structed  exactly  alike,  with  that  conservative 
disregard  for  change  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  followers  of  Confucius.  There  is  not  an 
inch  difference  in  length,  breadth  and  height, 
and  the  internal  arrangement  of  each  house  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  every  other,  and  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  the  houses,  in  many  Districts, 
and  there  is  no  more  difference  in  style  of  build¬ 
ing  than  there  is  in  the  size  of  the  bricks  that 
go  into  their  construction. 

But  this  letter  is  not  to  inform  you  about 
matters  not  connected  with  the  wonderfully  en¬ 
couraging  work  going  on  in  this  city.  Four 
years  ago,  I  came  into  the  suburbs  of  this  city 
and  held  service  in  one  of  the  narrowest,  mean¬ 
est,  district  chapels  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  pass  a  night  in.  The  chapel  had  been  rented 
long  before  the  Chinese  learned  by  deepest  hu¬ 
miliation  that  undisciplined  hordes  are  no  match 
against  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  numerically  in¬ 
ferior  adversary. 

The  prejudice  against  the  religion  of  the  for¬ 
eigners,  as  immeasurably  below  the  teachings 
of  their  great  sage,  was  still  strong,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  French  war  had  been  nearly  for¬ 
gotten,  or  disdainfully  misinterpreted. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  were  to  be  shut  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  miserably  dark,  dirty,  cheer¬ 
less,  mud-floor  chapel.  But  discouragement  is 
not  in  our  vocabulary.  We  started  a  subscription, 
and  sent  the  book  to  our  friends  in  California. 
The  members  of  the  San  Ning  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  and  others  of  the  Chinese  whose 
homes  are  near  this  city,  came  speedily  to  our 
help.  To  our  great  surprise  we  heard  shortly 
from  them,  informing  us  that  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  had  reached  nearly  $.3,000  (Mexican). 

At  once  we  looked  about  for  a  lot  suitable  to 
our  pressing  needs.  Fortunately  just  such  a  lot 
was  secured,  and  was  liought  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  deed  stamped  by  the  ofScial  in  charge.  Our 
need  was  valid,  but  we  knew  the  opposition 
would  come  when  we  attempted  to  build.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  had  secured  a  lot 
and  contemplated  building,  a  strong  petition 
was  sent  into  the  magistrate  signed  by  some  of 
the  leading  gentry,  strongly  urging  the  magis¬ 
trate  to  resist  our  efforts  to  build,  and  setting 
forth  the  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  District 
if  these  disturbing  doctrines  should  be  propa¬ 
gated,  afSrming  in  strong  language  that  serious 
trouble  had  resulted  in  other  parte  of  the  Empire 
where  these  doctrines  had  clashed  with  the  lofty 
ethical  teachings  of  their  venerated  sages  and 
grievously  affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  “lone 
man,’’  their  august  Emperor.  I  saw  a  copy  of 
this  petition  made  by  a  Christian  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  scribe  in  official  Yamun. 

My  sympathies,  at  times,  are  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  magistrate  who  has  to  decide  when  two 
nearly  equally  strong  parties  are  urgently  pressing 
for  a  favorable  decision.  In  such  an  emergency 
a  strong  man  will  decide  according  to  facts  and 
without  regard  to  personal  interests.  But  such 


men  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  outside  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  based  on  those  very  teachings  which  these 
proud  men  were  bitterly  opposing. 

The  magistrate  feared  to  offend  the  gentry, 
knowing  he  might  possibly  through  their  ani¬ 
mosity  lose  the  office  which  had  cost  him  much 
money  and  time  to  obtain.  He  intimated  to 
Christians  that  they  had  better  get  another  sit%, 
and  offered  to  help  us  if  we  would  give  up  the 
deed.  Old  missionaries  are  not  caught  in  that 
decorated  trap.  He  was  assured  that  the  site 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  and  that  building 
operations  would  shortly  be  begun. 

We  waited  until  a  convenient  season  and 
hastily  put  up  a  small  building  about  twenty 
feet  square,  which  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  no 
other  purpose  than  storing  material.  It  was 
barely  completed  when  the  magistrate  forbade 
any  further  building,  but  our  end  had  been 
gained,  and  greatly  to  the  hatred  of  the  gentry, 
a  conspicuous  board  in  large  characters  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  was  a  chapel,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  proclamation  granting  protection  to  all 
chapels  was  hung  on  the  inside,  and  the  flrst 
step  was  accomplished.  I  cannot  give  all  details. 
We  fought  for  two  years  and  gained  every  battle. 
Finding  they  could  not  dislodge  us,  they  tried 
to  limit  our  chapel  to  a  height  much  below  that 
of  the  adjacent  temple.  I  went  in  person  with 
the  magistrate  to  measure  the  temple,  and  he 
deliberately  tried  to  cheat  in  measurements. 
He  was  reported,  and  a  just  measurement  ordered 
by  the  Viceroy.  We  gained  our  point,  and  the 
magistrate  tried  to  placate  the  gentry  by  delib¬ 
erately  stealing  ten  feet  of  our  land,  saying  there 
was  some  uncertainty  about  our  claim  to  that 
portion  of  the  ground. 

About  one  week  after  this  diplomatic  steal  the 
magistrate  was  ordered  away  and  a  man  of  ability 
was  put  in  bis  place,  who  at  once  gave  us  full 
protection,  and  restored  to  our  possession  the  ten 
feet  of  ground  which  his  predecessor  had  declared 
we  could  not  be  permitted  to  use. 

Swe^t  is  victory  for  the  right  side,  after  a  long 
struggle,  so  we  thought  yesterday  when  we 
took  possession  of  what  is  probably  the  finest 
chapel  ever  built  in  China  by  native  Christians. 

The  building  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  wide.  In  this  is  included  a  chapel, 
a  reception  hall  and  a  large  school-room.  The 
materials  are  beet  quality,  and  the  building  con¬ 
structed  of  best  brick  and  stone,  and  under  the 
superintendency  of  most  skilful  workmen. 

The  situation  of  the  chapel  is  in  one  of  the 
residence  streets  leading  into  the  west  gate  of  the 
city.  In  addition  to  other  rooms  there  are  two 
rooms  fitted  in  foreign  style  for  the  use  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  visit  the  chapel  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Christians. 

A  high  brick  wall  surrounds  the  chapel,  and 
in  the  front  wail,  directly  opposite  the  chapel 
door,  is  a  large  iron  gate  which  debars  entrance, 
but  enables  the  people  to  witness  our  services. 
There  was  no  disturbance  during  the  entire  time 
of  the  service  of  dedication,  which  lasted  from 
11  o’clock  until  2.30,  and  included  addresses 
from  many  speakers.  In  the  audience  was  one 
man  who  was  converted  in  California  forty  years 
ago.  He  returned  to  China  shortly  after  his  con¬ 
version,  but  could  not  find  a  single  preacher, 
teacher,  chapel,  or  convert  in  the  entire  r^ion 
south  of  CaatOn.  It  would  have  surpassed  his 
most  extravagant  hopes  to  have  known  that  he 
would  live  to  see  an  audience  of  nearly  two 


hundred  men  and  women  worshiping  unmolested 
in  a  beautiful  church  built  by  native  Christians, 
and  not  fifteen  miles  from  his  native  village. 

Rev.  H.  V.  Noyes,  D.D.,  who  spent  many 
years  in  faithful  work  in  these  parts  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  present.  An  old  man,  who  asked 
permission  to  say  a  few  words,  gave  striking 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  said 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  he  had  been  an  opium 
smoker  and  fortune  teller,  and  had  deceived  the 
people.  Not  until  the  Gospel  entered  his  soul 
had  he  found  strength,  and  now  he  had  not  only 
been  enabled  to  leave  off  opium  smoking,  but 
to  use  his  influence  to  help  others.  The  man 
was  well  dressed,  and  did  not  look  as  though 
he  had  been  addicted  to  use  of  opium.  To  his 
great  delight  Dr.  Noyes  found  this  was  the  same 
man,  who,  with  tears,  asked  him  to  help  him 
twelve  years  ago.  The  native  preacher  had  kept 
him  at  chapel  for  a  number  of  days,  and  labored, 
and  prayed  with  the  man,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
he  went  back  to  his  old  habits,  and  though  he  was 
constantly  visiting  the  chapels  and  confessing 
his  fault  he  seemed  to  be  beyond  help.  Gradu¬ 
ally  he  was  lost  sight  of  and  all  hope  of  his  res¬ 
toration  nearly  abandoned.  But  every  year  he 
had  been  fighting  hard  and  finally  completely 
conquered,  and  applying  to  the  San  Ning  Church 
was  pronounced  cured  by  those  who  knew  him. 
He  has  now  been  for  nearly  one  year  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  Christian. 

His  address  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
those  present  and  greatly  encouraged  us  in  per¬ 
sistent  work.  The  bitter  feeling  which  was 
manifested  years  ago  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  had  the  remarkable  offer  of  one 
of  the  largest  halls  in  the  city,  owned  by  the 
gentry,  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  and  in  evening 
for  preaching  purposes,  provided  we  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  teach  Western  science. 

The  erection  of  this  fine  chapel  proves  the 
falsity  of  saying  that  the  Chinese,  and  Christians 
of  other  nations,  will  not  become  self-supporting. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  chapel  exceeds  $5,000, 
and  was  given,  every  dollar,  by  native  Christians, 
with  the  exception  of  $.300  given  by  Dr.  Condit 
of  California.  The  church  is  absolutely  self- 
supporting,  providing  not  only  the  salary  of  a 
preacher,  but  that  of  a  school  teacher  and  all 
incidental  expenses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  started  to  help  build  another  chapel  in 
the  country.  The  Chinese  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  $250  to  this  work  and  the 
chapel  will  be  begun  shortly.  There  is  not  on 
earth  a  more  hopeful  field  than  China,  and  we 
have  only  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  and 
the  millions  spent  in  senseless  idolatries  will  go 
into  Christian  channels.  Albert  A.  Fulton. 


“  FOUR-TRACK  SERIES,”  ETCHINGS. 

Eight  beautiful  etchings,  representing  scenery 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central,  printed 
^m  steel  plates  on  plate  paper,  24x83  inches,  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  office  of  G^rge  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  st  50  cents  each.  Art  lovers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  opportunity  to  secure  at  nominal  cost  pic¬ 
tures  of  high  artistic  merit,  devoid  of  any  object¬ 
ionable  advertising  feature  and  suitable  to  hang  on 
the  wall  of  any  room. 

THB  XBOBHRON  TOUR  ULBBI.. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wraaper.  Is  an  iddress 
labeL  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  lAlch  your  sabs  rfption  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  tUflabe  Ion  your  paper  and  see  It  anything  u  dae 
Thb  iTAHOBiJXs.  11  ao  please  remit  the  amount  te 

Its  riftn  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  Kangaroo 

stands  for  Australia,  and  Booth’s 

46  W  Y 


is  the  Australian  “Dry-Air” 
treatment,  which  stands 
alone  as  a  cure  for  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Com¬ 
mon  Colds,  and  all  similar 
diseases.  It 

“CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

Cor.  B  and  gth  Sis., 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  24,  iSeib. 

My  lung  was  ityured  while  a  surgeon  in 
the  late  war.  My  s/uta  is  pnuco-/urulent, 
thick  and  difficult  to  raise  ;  but  I  has>e  no 
trouble  when  inhaling  your  Hyomei.  In 
cases  Cold  or  Catarrh  I  could  not  and 
would  not  be  without  it. 

H.  SCHAFER,  M.D. 

1441  Corcoran  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  to,  tSqb. 

/  consider  Hyomei  one  0/  the  discoveries 
of  the  day.  I  used  it  with  very  pleasing 
results  in  a  case  of  Catarrh,  and  also 
might  say  that  a  cold  0/  any  description 
positively  cannot  exist  where  Hyomei  is 
used. 

STEPHEN  S.  DAVIS. 

Pockat  Inhaler  Outfit  Coinplete. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  work  of  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Wth  street  and  Central  Park 
West  (Dr.  Wylie  iMMtor),  is  full  of  encouragement 
this  fall.  At  the  communion  some  weeks  ago,  thir¬ 
teen  new  names  were  added  to  the  roll  oi  members. 
The  services,  morning  and  evening,  are  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  each  week  finds  a  growing  demand  for 
pews.  This  church  has  had  a  parish  school  for  140 
years.  This  autumn  a  Kindei^arten  Department 
was  added,  and  has  been  so  successful  that  at  the 
present  time  two  acco^Iisbed  kindergartners  are 
employed.  A  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
was  recently  organized  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Madison  Avenue  Church.— The  Men’s  Club  in 
this  congregation  is  organized  for  educational,  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  religious  purposes.  One  of  its  aims 
is  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  night 
services  by  making  them  attractive  and  helpful  to 
those  who  come.  Last  Mondav  evening  the  Club 
enjoyed  a  lecture  from  Dr.  Charles  Taft,  one  of  the 
physicians  who  attended  President  Lincoln  after 
he  received  the  fatal  shot.  His  description  of  the 
events  of  that  memorable  night  was  that  of  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  depicted,  and  was  of  thrilling  interest. 
On  Monday  evening  of  last  week  Lawton  G.  Parker, 
a  well  known  artist  of  this  citv,  addressed  the  An 
drew  and  Pbilin  Brotherhood  of  the  church  on 
“flow  to  View  a  Picture.” 

West  End  Church.— At  the  communion  service 
last  Sunday,  fifty-five  persons  united  with  this 
growing  church,  nineteen  on  coafession.  This  is 
the  largest  accession  at  any  one  communion  since 
the  church  was  organized. 

Fourth  Avenue  Church.— A  collection  for  Foreign 
Missions  on  Sunday,  Nov.  larger  than  has  been 
taken  by  this  church  since  1887,  and  an  addition  of 
38  to  the  number  of  members  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  are  strong  evidences  of  positive  and  increasing 
religious  life,  notwithstanding  the  depletions  caused 
by  the  constant  up  town  movement.  Within  a 
month  over  a  hundred  names  of  young  men,  identi¬ 
fied  in  some  way  with  the  congregation,  have  been 
placed  upon  the  pastoral  record.  Dr.  Davies  re¬ 
ceives  frequent  calls  to  make  missionary  addresses 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  country.  He  will 
be  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  next  Sunday  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Scotch  Church.  —  Increasing  congregations  and 
plentiful  activ^  in  the  chur^  are  good  reports  to 
near  from  Dr.  Wylie’s  people.  The  recently  estab 
lished  kindergarten  is  crowded.  Next  Sunday  an 
accession  of  30  members  is  e.xpected,  while  13  were 
received  at  the  last  communion. 

The  "'Old  First"  will  be  the  “Old  Last”  to  leave 
the  down  town  district,  according  to  Dr.  Dufiield’s 
emphatic  assertion  in  his  Sunday  morning  sermon. 
It  was  of  an  anniversary  character,  reviewing  his 
five  years'  pastorate.  The  evidences  of  growth  and 
prosperity  realized  during  this  period  are  many. 
Besides  the  solid  work  done  and  the  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  both  church  and  congregation,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  chapel  on  Eleventh  street  and  the  purchase  of 
the  Thurlow  Weed  bouse  on  Twelfth  tor  a  manse 
are  conspicuous  results  of  this  busy  and  successful 
time. 

ALBAKY.— The  Rev.  J.  W.  ^Ivester  of  Denver, 
Col.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  pulpit  he  supplied  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Sylvester  is  a  native  of  Maine,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Boston  University,  engaged  for  several 
years  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work, 
and  for  four  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Denver.  He  enters  on  his 
new  charge  here  at  once.  His  predecessor.  Dr. 
Ecob,  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Congr^ational 
Church,  Denver.  W.  H.  C. 

Hkcvelton.— The  church  here  has  been  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  J  Crane  for  the  past  three 
years.  When  he  came  to  us  our  church  building 
was  greatly  in  need  of  repairs.  Now  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  we  have  one  of  •  ■  e  nicest  buildings  in  this 
county.  Unimpeachable  in  his  life,  an  eloquent 
and  instructive  oreacher,  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  as  a  pastor,  we  find  him  ready  for  duty 
whenever  and  wherever  duty  calls  him.  As  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  worker  both  in  the  junior  and  senior 
societies  he  cannot  be  excelled.  As  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  choir  he  has  been  untiring  in  bis  labors, 
bringing  the  choir  up  to  a  position  second  to  none  in 
the  town.  Hugh  Mayke,  Ruling  Elder. 

Clinton. — The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Hallock,  Ph.D., 
late  of  the  Park  Church,  Brooklyn  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Clinton,  the  seat 
of  HamilUm  College. 

Oratorio  at  Goshen.— The  musical  elements  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y..  are  actively  at  work  in  anticipation 
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18th.  During  the  three  vears  mentioned  the  pulpit 
has  been  very  ably,  faithfully  and  satisfactorily 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Webb  of  Geneva, 
who  during  this  time  has  through  his  kindly  man¬ 
ner  and  genial  spirit  enaeared  himself  to  this  people. 
He  was  at  different  times  asked  to  assume  the 
charge  as  p^tor,  but  owing  to  a  regretted  indisposi¬ 
tion  he  declined,  feeling  unable  to  discharge  the  re¬ 
quired  duty.  Mrs.  Webb,  his  genial  wife,  has  be¬ 
come  a  much  admired  visitor  among  oar  people,  and 
we  will  ever  holfi  them  both  dear  to  our  hearts  and 
pray  God  that  He  will  bless  them  both  during  the 
days  yet  allotted  them.  W.  A.  vY. 

Phelps.— The  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh,  lately  of  the 
Willson  Avenue  Church,  Cleveland,  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  church  at  Phelps. 

Syracuse. — On  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  39,  the 
beautiful  new  church  edifice  at  East  ^racuse  was 
dedicated,  much  to  the  joy  of  Pastor  Isaac  Swift, 
who  has  for  many  years  done  faithful  service  there, 
and  his  devoted  people.  The  cost  of  the  new  chnrch 
was  nearly  $9,000.  A  debt  of  $480  was  cleared  off  by 
subscriptions  taken  just  before  the  prayer  of  dedi¬ 
cation.  The  prayer  and  the  sermon  were  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  who  takes  a  most 
fatherly  interest  in  all  the  rural  churches  and  their 
pastors. 

Illustrated  Lectures.- Several  churches  in  this 
vicinity  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  illustrated  Home 
Missionary  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Finks.  The 
churches  at  Pompey,  Fayetteville,  Cazenovia,  Onei¬ 
da,  Oneida  Castle,  Canastota,  Cortland  and  Bald- 
winsville  were  successively  crowded  with  delighted 
audiences.  Mr.  Finks  is  doing  a  good  work  for 
Home  Missions.  His  stereopticon  is  first  class,  his 
lectures  are  capital,  and  his  views  are  superb.  Any 
church,  city  or  country-sidcj  will  be  entertained, 
instructed  and  inspired  by  this  course  of  missionary 
lectures.  C.  P.  O. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Wenonah.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  R.  Hilliard 
Gage  of  South  Orange.  Mr.  Gage  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  call  when  presented  to 
him  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  and  vtill  be- 
gdu  his  labors  in  Wenonah  next  Sabbath,  Dec.  13tb. 

Bloomfielb. — A  very  snccessful  series  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  was  held  in  the  First  Church  dur- 
mg  November.  The  Rev.  William  W.  Clark  con¬ 
ducted  the  meetings  for  the  week  Nov.  15-33.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  presided  the  following 
week.  Five  churches  imited  in  these  services,  and 
all  were  spiritually  benefited.  Beginning  Jan.  5, 
1897,  Mr.  Clark  will  hold  evangelistic  services  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green’s  church  at  Cran¬ 
ford.  His  methods  and  matter  are  strictly  Scrip¬ 
tural,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  good  and  only 
good. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkes-Barre.  —  The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  tb<-  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  D.D.,  ptastor, 
has  a  growing  congregation,  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  four  Sundays  of  November  having  been 
618.  '^e  pastor’s  announcement  on  one  of  these 
Sabbath  mornings  that  their  annual  home  mission¬ 
ary  offering  was  some  forty  doUars  less  than  last 
year  was  enough  to  bring  out  several  more  coutri- 
DutioDS.  The  ladies  also  took  up  the  matter  hear¬ 
tily  and  quickly  raised  among  themselves  some  forty- 
five  doUars  more  for  this  purpose;  so  the  total 
amount  now  is  $148.83,  which  is  $25.07  more  than 
last  year.  How  much  better  this  than  in  an  easy¬ 
going  way,  and  with  an  observation  or  two  about 
‘to  liave  suffei 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  first  service  in  the  new  down¬ 
town  church  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Flavins  J. 
Brobst  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  last  Sabbath  at 
11  A.M.  Fine  music,  free  s*-ats  and  earnest  speaking 
on  “Comrades  of  the  Lor-l”  were  the  features.  At 
the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  Nov.  27  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman  was  given  a  letter  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill  was 
^pointed  moderator  of  the  session  of  Normal  Park 
(Jhurch.  Prof.  A.  H.  Huizinga  of  McCormick  Sem- 
iiiaiy  was  di.smissed  to  the  Reformed  Cla.ssi8  of  New 
York.  Dr.  F.  C.  Shearer  was  granted  a  letter  of 
dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The 
members  of  Jefferson  Park  Church  tendered  a  fare¬ 
well  recMition  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  and  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  27.  There  were  many 
friends  outside  of  his  church  who  improved  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  their  affection  for  this  faithful 
man  of  God,  who  has  been  summoned  to  another 
field.  Mr.  Campbell  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
on  Sunday  morning,  with  loving  messages  and 
charges  to  the  p^ple  with  whom  he  has  so  pleas¬ 
antly  labored  during  the  past  six  years.  The  Rev. 
and  Mr.s.  Campbell  started  on  Dec.  1  for  their  new 
home  in  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN. 

Lansing.— The  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan,  D  D ,  for  the 
last  eight  years  pastor  of  this  church,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  Newcastle, 
Pa. 

Detroit.  —  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  met  at 
Brown’s  Hall,  on  Woodward  Avenue,  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  23,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
organization  of  a  new  Presbyterian  church  north  of 
the  Boulevard,  according  to  a  previous  vote  of  Pres¬ 
bytery.  It  was  found  that,  while  the  new  move¬ 
ment  offered  a  roll  of  seventy -four  communicants, 
the  large  expense  of  supporting  the  organization, 
securing  a  lot  and  bailding  the  new  chapel  was 
beyond  the  financial  outlook  of  the  petitioners. 
After  a  faithful  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  was 
deemed  best  to  organize  a  mission,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  a  future  organization,  and  securing  to 
the  movement  present  fiuancial  help  from  the 
stronger  churche^  which  aid  was  heartily  pledged. 
The  enterprise  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  P7  G. 
Ellett,  and  its  Board  of  Trustees  will  have  power  to 
secure  a  lot  and  go  forward  with  the  work  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  chapel.  The  regular  work  of  the  church 
will  continue  in  all  departments  the  same  as  though 
fully  organized.  The  spiritual  interests  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ellett,  and  the  secular 
interests  under  the  control  of  the  new  Board  of 
Trustees,  viz:  Alexander  McRae,  M.  M.  Nesbitt, 
Peter  Henderson  and  A.  B.  Fomcrook.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  oflicers  were  elected:  J.  H.  Jun- 
kin  superintendent,  M.  M.  Nesbitt  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Ellett  superintendent  of  pri¬ 
mary  department,  Mrs.  J.  C.  JoknsoQ  assistant. 

WISCONSIN. 

Kilbourn.  —  The  Rev.  William  J.  Turner  has 
lately  returned  from  his  vacation  in  New  York,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  in  a  pleasant  social  recep¬ 
tion.  He  is  strong  and  well  again  and  takes  up  hu 
duties  with  his  old-time  interest. 

Beaver  Dam.— Mrs.  Elias  S.  Peck,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Peck,  a  Presbyterian  home  missionary 
in  Wisconsin  from  1845  to  1859,  died  Nov.  37,  aged 
76  years.  She  was  bom  at  Tallmage,  Ohio,  and 
came  West  with  her  husband  to  share  the  work  in  a 
new  country. 

Appleton.— The  Rev.  John  McCoy,  pastor  of  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed  four  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  late  communitm.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath-school  is  153.  The  Third  Ward 
Mission  has  about  forty  in  attendance,  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  Sunday  evening  service  led  by  Mr.  George 
Millan  and  others. 


Robert  (Tlark,  who  will  personally  direct  the  orato¬ 
rio.  Admission  this  year  will  be  by  ticket,  the  price 
of  which  is  pat  at  the  nominal  sum  of  35  cents,  to 
cover  the  incidental  expenses. 

Phelps.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
place,  which  has  been  without  a  settled  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  33d,  ex¬ 
tendi  a  unanimons  call  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Waugh  of  the  Wilson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  call  has  been  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Wangh  and  family  will  arrive  here  this 
week,  commencing  his  pastoral  work  Sunday,  Dec. 


the  “hard  times.”  to  Itave  suffered  the  dSMease  to 
become  a  part  of  the  discouragioK  history  of  the 
fast  closing  year  I  The  example  sm  by  the  Memo 
rial  people  u  worthy  of  all  prahMk  tuid  msy  well 
serve  as  a  pattern  proceeding  wbei#  first  collections 
fall  short  of  the  proper  standard  of  liberality. 
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Waukesha.— The  Rev.  John  G.  Bine,  pastor  of 
the  First  Pres^terian  Church,  was  elected  the 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Christian  Alliance.  The 
meeting  of  Milwaukee  Presbytery,  Dec.  1.  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  conference  on  the  Home  Mission  work 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  increase  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  churches  by  special  meetings. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— The  Rev.  John  Henry  Whistler, 
after  a  successful  ministrv  of  three  vears  at  Kenton, 
Ohio,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Franklin  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  and  began  bis  labors  on  Nov. 
29.  The  Rev.  A.  K.  Harsha  preached  bis  farewell 
sermon  as  th^astor  of  the  Highland  Park  Church 
on  Nov.  29.  He  has  served  this  church  eight  years 
with  great  fidelity.  The  Presbytery  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  on  Nov.  30. 
Westminster  Church  took  a  collection  of  $800  last 
Sabbath  for  industrial  and  kindergarten  work. 

St.  Paul.— The  Presb^erian  ministers  of  the  city 
met  on  Dec.  1  for  an  all-day  conference  and  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  r^ard  to  their  work.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  similar  meeting  of  the  elders  and  the 
deacons,  and  ^at  s^ritual  blessing  has  already 
resulted.  St.  Paul’s  Presbytery  meets  Dec.  8  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Barackman 
as  the  pastor  of  Westminster  Church.  The  German 
Bethlehem  Chnrch  of  St.  Paul  held  an  interesting 
series  of  revival  meetings  Nov.  18  to  25.  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  Drake  of  Iowa  was  here  to  conduct  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  church  is  mnch  strengthened,  and  many 
hearts  were  led  to  the  Saviour. 

Albert  Lea.— Evan^list  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  is  now  holding  meetings  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.  He  returns  soon  to  work  in  Western  New 
York  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Mr. 
Marvin  may  be  addressed  at  Lockport. 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.— Services  of  Organization.— 
In  accordance  with  plans  as  already  indicated  in 
I'he  Evangelist,  the  commission  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  visited  Hyde  Park  on  Monday  last  and  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  assigned.  Committres  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  and  Elder  John  Gilchrist 
examined  letters  of  dismission  and  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  and  Elder  James 
Frame  examined  those  who  came  on  profession  of 
faith,  numbering  47  and  18  respectively,  or  65  in  all. 
These  and  other  preliminaries  occupied  the  after¬ 
noon  session  and  also  the  hour  preceding  the  public 
meeting  of  the  evening.  At  7  80  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  gathered  and  listened  with  wrapt  attention  to 
the  proceedings.  The  writer  presided  and  con 
ducted  the  services  of  organization.  Two  of  the 
candidates  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Dr. 
Hovey  preached  the  sermon  and  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  following  as  elders:  Messrs.  James  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Robert  C.  Habberley,  Elliot  O.  Taylor  and 
Leonato  W.  Parkburst.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  the  following  as  deacons: 
Messrs.  Robert  Gray,  Timothy  Spencer  and  Dr. 
Bradley  B.  Chandler.  Brother  Gunn  also  made  the 
prayer  of  ordination.  These  impressive  ceremonies 
were  followed  by  addresses  by  invited  guests.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Archibald,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  referred  to  his 
training  and  education  as  a  Preslwterian  of  the 
straitfst  sect  singing  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  of 
his  recent  visit  and  deep  interest  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  also  to  Geneva,  where  he  sat  in  John 
Calvin’s  chair,  though  he  did  not  claim  to  fill  it. 
His  eloquent  address  breathed  a  kindly  spirit  to¬ 
wards  those  who  had  just  gone  out  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  fold,  and  wishing  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  abundant  prosperity.  The  Rev.  Perley  B. 
Davis,  the  founder  of  the  church,  gnd  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  its  successful  pastor  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  gave  Interesting  reminiscences  of  his  pas¬ 
torate  and  incidentally  remarked  that  the  number 
going  out  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  the  same 
number  composing  the  Congregational  church  at 
its  organization.  Most  of  those  now  dismisstd  were 
received  by  the  church  un<ier  bis  pastorate;  and  he 
paid  a  watm  tribute  to  their  spiritual  infinence  and 
sincere  devotion  to  the  church  and  the  cause  of 
Christ.  His  high  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world  was  not  only 
eloquent,  but  revealed  the  secret  of  his  fruitful 
ministry  at  Hyde  Park.  Deacon  Henry  D.  Noyts 
made  one  of  the  ideal  speeches  of  the  evening,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  sorrow  at  parting  with  many  loved 
friends  and  co  workers,  and  also  his  joy  that  in  the 
neighboring  church  just  organized  they  are  to  find 
a  moie  fruitful  field  for  the  work  that  they  so  dearly 
love.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Loder,  a  resident  minister, 
and  one  who  has  rendered  voluntary  service  to  the 
new  enterprise,  made  an  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address.  Other  neighboring  pastors  had  manifested 
their  interest  in  the  proceedings  by  their  presence, 
and  would  have  rendered  valuable  contribuiioLS  to 
the  fraternal  and  inspiring  addresses  already  men¬ 
tioned  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  oflacers  and  members  of  the  new  church 
was  fittiimly  voiced  in  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
p istor,  officers  and  members  of  the  Congregational 
church  for  their  Christian  hospitality  and  brotherly 
kindness,  which  was  passed  by  a  nnanimous  rising 
vote.  We  have  partlcinated  in  several  organization 
services  in  New  England  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  in  none  have  we  seen  the  spirit  of  Christ  more 
winsomely  illustrated.  Mav  the  same  spirit  abide 
in  all  the  churches  of  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere  I 

C.  S.  D. 

INDIA. 

KoLBlPfiB  Presbytery  held  its  twenty- seventh 
regular  meeting  at  Panhklk,  India,  on  Oct.  20th  and 
30in.  The  Rev.  ShfvArkm  Masojl  preached  the  aer 
mou  in  the  Markthf  language,  in  which  all  the  bnsl- 
ness  is  conducted.  Elder  Sldarkma  P.  Jkdhava  was 


elected  moderator,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a 
lay  moderator  in  the  Presbytory.  The  church  at 
Ratnkgln  having  made  a  movement  to  secure  from 
the  Bmrd  of  Foreign  Missions  the  ownership  of  the 
building  in  which  that  chnrch  worships,  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  proceed  with  that  project.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Church  Union  reported  an  invitation 
from  the  Scottish  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Bom¬ 
bay  to  confer  through  committees  on  the  subject  of 
a  union  of  Presbyterian  bodies  using  the  Markthl 
language.  A  conference  committee  was  appointed, 
with  toe  Rev.  Mr.  Masojl  as  chairman.  An  ad¬ 
vance  was  made  in  the  work  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  three  years’  course  being  adopted,  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  class  was  made  dependent  primarily 
on  recommendation  of  the  church  sessions.  Lay 
preachers  were  advised  to  seek  appointment  as  lo¬ 
cal  evangelists,  according  to  the  Constitutional 
Rule  of  the  Church,  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Western  India  was  requested  to  make 
such  appointment  a  condition  of  service  as  cate¬ 
chist.  ^e  Home  Mission  Committee  reported  lib¬ 
eral  contributions  from  the  churches,  it  was  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  nine  rupees  (about  $2.50)  a  month  in 
stead  of  ten  rupees  to  the  Aljatavkdl  church  as  aid 
in  support  of  the  pastor  there.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Go- 
heen,  who  is  now  m  America  on  furlough,  was  cho¬ 
sen  commissioner  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

_ _  H. 

THE  STOTE  WAS  IN  LITCHFIELD 

Henry  F.  Middleton,  a  New  York  antiquarian, 
has  found  at  the  home  of  Jason  Aldrich,  a  far¬ 
mer  living  near  East  Cornwall,  the  old  box  stove 
which  was  the  innocent  cause  of  Litchfield’s 
celebrated  stove  war  in  the  Sabbath  Day  House 
on  Litchfield  Qreen  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  has  carried  it  off  to 
New  York  in  triumph.  He  had  been  in  search 
of  the  stove  for  several  months.  Aldrich  had 
owned  the  stove  for  years,  having  bought  it  at 
an  auction. 

I  '  The  stove  is  a  box-shaped  affair,  standing  on 
slender  wrought  iron  legs  more  than  'eighteen 
inches  long.  It  is  a  wood  burner,  and  will  take 
in  sticks  three  feet  long  and  twelve  inches 
through.  The  door  is  at  the  front  and  the  pipe 
is  at  the  back.  With  a  good  bed  of  coals  at  the 
door,  a  pile  of  large  sticks  laid  over  them,  and 
with  the  damper  open,  the  old  stove  will  get  up 
a  draught  like  that  of  a  small  blast  furnace 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Its  heating  pow¬ 
ers,  when  fed  on  unlimited  quantities  of  sea¬ 
soned  oak  or  hickory,  are  indisputably  good. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  Litchfield  people 
who  remember  the  story  of  the  stove  war.  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher,  the  Congregationalist,  preached 
in  the  Sabbath  Day  House  from  1810  to  1826, 
and  it  was  during  his  term  of  service  here  that 
the  trouble  occurred.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  his 
son,  was  born  in  this  historic  town,  and  more 
than  once  referred  to  the  matter  in  hie  after  life 
as  a  good  story  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  progressive  church  people  in  the 
early  days. 

The  box  stove  had  already  invaded  the  sacred 
but  frigid  precincts  of  a  number  of  churches  in 
Connecticut.  Some  of  the  most  influential  per¬ 
sons  among  the  Litchfield  Congregational ists 
determined  to  get  one  to  see  what  it  would  do 
toward  tempering  the  frost-fingered  gales  which 
howl  in  winter  across  the  bleak  Litchfield  hills. 
An  unexpectedly  determined  opposition  was  im¬ 
mediately  encountered  in  the  church,  however, 
and  a  fierce  war  was  waged  against  the  stove, 
the  principal  grounds  for  which  were  that  it 
would  desecrate  the  house  of  God,  that  it  would 
promote  disease  by  rendering  the  members  of 
the  congregation  unduly  sensitive  to  cold,  and, 
still  further,  that  the  auditors  ought  to  be  so 
imbued  with  the  fire  and  glow  of  religion  as  to 

§ass  unnoticed  the  rigors  of  winter,  during  the 
el i very  by  the  preacher  of  the  two  long  midday 
discourses,  which  were  then  the  invariable  rule 
on  Sunday. 

The  church  split  in  two  factions  upon  the 
matter,  the  stove  party  and  the  anti-stove  party, 
and  for  several  weeks  the  stove  was  the  topic  of 
the  hour.  The  deacons  of  the  church  were  be¬ 
sought  and  buttonholed ;  the  members  were  ar¬ 
rayed  individually  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  the 
women  were  especially  active,  many  of  the 
older  ones  who  had  hovered  shiveringly  over  foot 
stoves  in  the  old  church  for  years  being  moat 
pronounced  in  their  condemnatitm  of  the  inno¬ 
vation  as  an  invention  of  the  evil  one. 

At  length  the  stove  party  triumphed,  in  so  j 


far  that  they  were  permitted  to  place  a  stove 
and  pipe  in  the  church  on  toial,  and  one  Satur- 
^y  afternoon  in  November,  the  stove  was  put 
in  place.  It  was  set  well  into  the  room,  very 
near  to  the  tenor  gallery.  The  members  of  the 
Stove  _  Committee  were  early  at  church  on  the 
following  day  to  see  how  the  much-hated,  new¬ 
fangled  production  was  received. 

As  the  congregation  came  in  the  ant i- stove i tea 
noticeably  turnra  their  steps  as  far  away  from 
the  stove  as  possible,  and  one  of  their  number, 
elderly  Mrs.  Peck,  as  soon  as  she  reached  her 
pew,  flirted  open  a  large  fan,  and  began  using  it 
vigorously,  declaring  that  the  heat  of  the  stove 
made  her  faint  At  length  she  created  consid¬ 
erable  commotion  in  the  church  by  throwing  up 
her  hands,  and  apparently  swooning  She  re¬ 
covered.  Then  Deacon  Thomas  ^owbridge 
came  in.  He  was  very  venerable,  and  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  worthy  of  men,  who  had  been 
induced  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
stove.  He  w;alkea  up  p^  the  offending  article 
in  question,  shaking  his  head  doubtingly  as  he 
reached  out  his  hand  and  felt  the  heat  from  it, 
and  he  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  his  great  coat 
tremblingly  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  broad  aisle.  Next  entered  “Uncle”  Noah 
Stowe,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  the  West  End,  who 
was  a  rank  anti-stoveite,  and  scowled  at  the 
detested  stove  which  he  had  been  bitterly  de¬ 
nouncing  for  weeks.  Hezekiah  Marsh,  another 
farmer  and  also  an  anti -stove  man,  advanced 
nearly  half  way  into  the  room  before  he  saw  the 
stove,  and  then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
out,  the  maddest  man  in  Litchfield. 

All  this  seemed  to  strike  the  Stove  Ckimmit- 
tee  as  ridiculous,  and  when  they  saw  Editor 
Bunce  of  the  village  newspaper  come  in  and 
walking  up  to  the  stove,  warm  his  hands  over 
it  in  a  thoroughly  satined  manner,  rubbing 
them  in  evident  enjoyment,  they  came  near 
bringing  down  a  reproof  upon  themselves  in 
c  onsqeuence  of  their  unseemly  levity. 

But  the  climax  came  when  Mrs.  Peck,  who 
had  been  apparently  overcome  by  tne  heat  from 
the  sinful  stove,  was  forced  to  go  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  service,  wiping  her  face  with  her 
handekerhief,  and  unable  to  bear  up  longer 
under  her  suffering.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Stove  Committee  fell  over  backward  out  of 
sight  in  the  bass  gallery,  where  they  had  been 
sitting,  in  paroxysms  of  laughter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  fire  had  been  placed  in 
the  stove  for  the  day.  the  weather  being  too 
warm  to  warrant  it.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this,  and  the  actions  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  who  were  so  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
that  convulsed  the  committee.  The  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  purchase  of  the  stove  was  a 
long  time  in  passing  out  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Middleton  intends  to  present  the  stove  to 
a  historical  society. 


TESTING  A  WATCH. 

There  has  been  watchmaking  at  Coventry  as  long 
as  there  has  been  a  watch  trade  in  England,  which 
is  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  or  thereabouts. 
There  used  to  be  three  centres  of  the  English  trade, 
these  being  Liverpool,  Coventry  and  London;  now 
there  are  practically  but  two,  Coventry  and  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  test  of  a  good  watch  is  that  it 
should  obtain  a  Kew  certificate,  and  of  the  watches 
that  go  to  Kew  75  per  cent,  are  from  Coventry.  At 
Kew  no  watch  has  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  100 
marks  which  signify  perfection;  but  Coventry  has 
come  nearest  with  92,  and  is  always  well  to  the 
front.  The  Kew  test  is  no  light  one.  The  watch  is 
tested  in  every  position,  and  its  rate  registered,  not 
only  per  day,  but  per  hour;  it  is  hung  by  its  pen¬ 
dant,  bung  upside  down,  hung  on  each  side,  placed 
dial  down  and  back  down,  and  at  any  number  of 
angles,  and  to  finish  up  with  is  baked  in  an  oven 
and  frozen  in  an  ice-paii.  No  wonder  that  a  watch 
with  a  Kew  certificate^is  a  comfort  to  its  owner. 
When  it  is  considered  that  it  makes  18,000  vibrations 
an  hour  and  must  not  vary  a  second  a  week,  while 
a  quarter  turn  of  its  two  time  screws,  meaning  the 
millionth  of  an  inch,  will  make  a  difference  to  it  of 
twenty  seconds  a  day,  the  delicacy  of  its  adjustment 
will  be  appreciated,  as  will  also  the  risk  of  entrust¬ 
ing  its  repair  to  any  but  skilful  hands. 


FENNSYLTANIA  BAILBOAD  TO  ISSUE  CLEBI- 
CAI.  OBDEBS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  for  1897  it  will  iaaas  elariesl  orders  to  regularly 
ordained  clergyag^  in  chaige  of  churches  located 
on  or  near  its  linfisast  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  these  oada0  clergymen  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  desired  that  all  applications  reach  the  Gtou- 
eral  Office  by  December  15. 


i 


Important  Notice ! 


The  only  genuine  “Baker’s  Chocolate,” 
celebrated  for  more  than  a  century  as  a  de¬ 
licious,  nutritious,  and  flesh-forming  bever¬ 
age,  is  put  up  in  Blue  Wrappers  and  Yel¬ 
low  Labels.  Be  sure  that  the  Yellow 
Label  and  our  Trade-Mark  are  on  every 
package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


TRADE'MARK. 


Dinner  PVithout  Soup 


is  like  summer  without  sunshine. 


tikes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup  Stock.”  Costt  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better.  It  gives  to 
soupsa  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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December  10,  1896. 


NINE  THOUSAND  TEARS  OLD-PEBHAPS.  | 
Ihe  discoTeriea  made  by  two  expeditions  that 
have  been  and  are  still  working  in  Babylonia 
are  certain  to  aroxiae  general  interest.  A  French 
expedition  has  for  some  time  been  at  work  at 
Telo,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful.  But 
the  American  expedition  has  produced  even 
more  remarkable  results.  The  firman  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Americans  to  explore  the  mound  of  Nip¬ 
pur,  or  Niffur,  was  granted  eight  years  ago.  It 
was  at  Nippur  where  Sir  Henry,  then  Mr.  Lay. 
ard,  nearly  lost  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Arabs.  The  University*" of  Pennsylvania  'under¬ 
took  an  expedition  there  at  its  own  expense,  the 
head  of  the  expedition  being  Professor  Hilprecht, 
an  American,  who  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
everything  relating  to  Babylonian  archseology. 
Upon  him,  lately,  has  devol  ved  the  task  of  classi  fy- 
ing^and  deciphering  the  enormous  number  of  in. 
scriptions  which  have  been  found  at  Nippur. 
The  labor  of  piecing  together  the  thousands  of 
fragments  of  vases  and  other  objects,  and  of  de¬ 
ciphering  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  winter  nearly  cost  him  his  eyesight. 
Happily  he  is  now  recovering,  and  is  classifying 
the  inscriptions  ana  objects  of  priceless  value, 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  firman,  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Museum. 

Profetsor  Hilbrecht  informed  me  that  it'will 
be  years  before  the  Pennsylvania  University  will 
be  able  to  publish  all  the  inscriptions  which 
have  been  deciphered,  but  the  publication  has 
already  begun  and  gives  promise  of  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  The  first  and  most  notable  result  of  the 
excavations  is  that  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
people,  as  recorded  in  cuneiform  writing  on 
tables,  is  carried  back  at  least  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  further  than  it  had  yet 
been  known.  In  other  words,  there  is  now 
abundant  written  evidence  that  the  Babylonian 
people  existed  and  were  civilized  enough  to  be 
able  to  write  at  least  seven  thousand  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  In  conversation  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  in  all  matters  of  archaeology  is  cau¬ 
tious,  I  asked  whether  he  could  say  that  the 
written  records  did  not  go  further  back.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  in  his  judgment,  they  probably  went 
back  as  far  as  8,000  years  B.C. ,  but  that  in  hie 
published  records  he  was  unwilling  to  print 
anything  which  could  not  be  amply  borne  out 
by  evidence.  To  have  pushed  back  written  his¬ 
tory  at  one  stroke  by  2,250  years  is,  however, 
enough  to  make  a  reputation.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry  how  it  happened  that  his  predecessor 
had  not  found  the  many  objects  belonging  to 
this  early  period,  he  explained  that  Dr.  Peters 
had  worked  down  to  a  certain  floor  or  platform 
at  Nippur,  which  he  and  others  had  taken  to 
be  the  grand  level  of  the  ancient  city.  One  of 
the  party  then  suggested  that  this  level  should  be 
penetrated  and  digging  continued  until  rock  or 
virgin  soil  was  reached.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  concerned  it 
was  found  that  what  had  been  taken  for  the 
level  of  the  ancient  city  was  only  the  level  of 
a  comparatively  modern  city  built  over  the  ruins 
of  an  older  one  or  a  succession  of  older  ones. 
The  excavations  above  the  level  or  platform  had 
gone  through  thirty-six  feet  of  debris.  They 
were  now  continued  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  be¬ 
low  it.  The  excavations  above  the  platform  dis¬ 
covered  remains  which  covered  a  period  of  4,000 
years  of  Babylonian  history.  Below  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  virgin  soil  was  an  accumulation  of 
drains,  preserved  and  broken  pottery,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  objects  of  interest.  Twenty-three  feet 
below  the  platform  Mr.  Haines  came  upon  the 
most  ancient  keystone  arch  known,  an  arch 


For  WakeAtlneM 

Use  Horaford’s  Add  l^lios|dkate. 

Dr.  J.  C.  How,  Have^Ik  ttsss.,  Mys  :  "  I  have 
seen  great  benefit  from  tht  Steady  QW  of  this  pi^>- 
aiati^  in  casee  of  chieale  wakeralness.” 


which  Professor  Hilprecht  thinks  cannot  be  later 
than  5,000  B.C.  Last  summer,  Mr.  Haines  who 
has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  continuous 
work  at  Nippur,  excavated  the  lower  part  of  the 
marvellous  wall  of  the  city.  Its  foundations 
were  found  to  be  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  desert ;  the  wall  itself  was  seventeen  feet 
high  and  forty-five  feet  wide.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  wall  was  another  of  unknown  height. 
These  walls  were  built  of  bricks  twenty  inches 
Muare — probably  the  largest  bricks  ever  used. 
The  most  valuable  finds,  however,  were  the  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  broken  vases,  bricks,  tablets  and 
other  objects,  and  from  these  it  is  confidently 
predicted  by  Professor  Hilprecht  that  a  continu¬ 
ous  history  of  Babylon  ism  will  be  written. 

Among  the  recent  finds  of  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  and  is  still  working  at 
Telo  are  a  number  of  dated  cuneiform  tablets  of 
Sargon  I  and  of  his  son,  Naram-Sin.  These 
have  now  reached  Constantinople,  and  within 
the  last  two  months  have  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  M.  Heuzey,  director  of  the  Mu¬ 


seum  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  Professor  Hilprecht. 
By  this  important  find,  it  is  claimed  that’ all 
questions  as  to  the  mythical  character  of  Sargon 
are  put  an  end  to,  and  he  is  shown  to  have'bran 
a  real  person.  The  contents  of  the  so-called 
Osman  tablet  are  definitely  decided  to  be  his¬ 
torical  and  not  mythical.  One  of  the  new  tab¬ 
lets  speaks  of  “the  year  when  Sargon  marched 
against  Palestine’’  (Martu).  This  was  3,800 
B.C.  Even  were  no  other  finds  to  be  made,  the 
inscriptions  gathered  by  the  two  expeditions 
will  add  largely  to  the  knowledge  posmssed  of 
the  history  and  civilization  of  Babylonia.  The 
truth  is,  nowever,  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  exists  an  untold  store  of 
archaeological  riches  buried  along  the  shores  of 
the  Eupuates  and  Tigris.  Books  on  the  subject 
which  were  up  to  date  three  years  ago  already 
require  revision,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  efforts  which  the  Americans  and  the 
French  are  making  in  a  field  first  o^ned  by 
Layard  will  be  amply  rewarded.  ’  ’ — London  Daily 
News. 


Take  a  Combination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAP: 

and  a  Qiautauqua  Antique  Oi 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  Of  De 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  From  factory 
OASB  ooiranra  .  .  .  to  family. 

IN  Ban  Sweet  Beaw  Seay.  M  Ban  WMte  Woolea 
12  Packagee  Benziae.  18  Cakei  Haeit  Toilet 

Periawei,  CaM  Cnaa,  Teoth-Pew8er.  Skavlag  Saap 
Jf  ehanget  <a  eonlenU  desired,  mrite. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $ 

Either  Premium  is  worth  .  j 
Both  if  at  retail  ...  I 

You  get  the  Premium  _  | 

gratia.  Botli  £ 

ON  THIBTT  DATS’  TRIAl..  IF  BATISFIBO,  TOO  BUflT  $10.00; 
If  DISAFPOINTaO,  BOLD  OOOOS  8UBJBOT  TO  OUB  OBDBB.  • 

*^2^The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Ca,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Omt  e^M*  ewFlatm*  lere  fssUt  3%«  Mvangeltet,  Ifov.  10th  and  90th. 

Notk.— We  are  pireonallr  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Uanofactniina  Company  of 
Buffalo;  have  vlglted  their  factory;  have  purchased  and  need  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums 
offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  fuU  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so 
much  for  so  Uttle  moi  ey.  The  Compsmy  are  perfectly  reliable  —The  EvanoMst,  Nev)  York. 

valoe  in  a  combination  box  of  “  Sweet  r 


TEAS 


Special  to  The  Evangelist  reac^rs  :^nd  this  “»d.”andiOc.in 
NSmps and  we  will  mail  yonMlh-  of  any  kind  of  Tea  yon  may  aeleot.  The 


stamps  and  we  wiu  mall  yoniuo.  of  _ _ 

best  imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coflesa.  SBo.  per  lb.  'We  wib  sendli  lb"  of 
Fine  Family  Teas  on  reoeipt  of  this  “ad.”  and  $8.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  280.  31  and  33  YB8BT  HTaSET,  NKW  TOBK 


-  ^2?  select.  The 

■S*^  ““d  5  lb.  of 

“ad.”  and  $8.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 
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A  NEW  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

A  Bcientific  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  will 
sail  from  Antwerp  next  July,  under  command  of 
a  Belgian  naval  lieutenant,  M.  De  Gerlacke,  who 
is  now  organizing  it.  The  steamer  La  Belgica 
has  been  purchased  for  the  voyage,  and  will  be 
put  into  condiiton  for  securing  her  against  ice 
pressure  on  the  plans  devised  by  Dr.  Nansen  for 
his  ship.  The  first  season  will  be  occupied 
with  explorations  in  George  IV.  sea,  to  the  east 
of  Graham  Land,  and  the  winter  spent  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  second  year  the  party  will  explore  in 
the  direction  of  Victoria  Land.  The  chief  work 
of  both  years  will  be  geological  and  zoological 
research,  taking  for  this  purpose  specimens  from 
various  sea  depths  and  submarine  deposits. 
Sp^ial  study  will  be  given  to  the  animal  life 
existing  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  seabed.  The 
scientific  staff  will  consist  of  a  Belgian  geologi¬ 
cal  chemist  now  employed  at  the  General  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry  at  Liege ;  a  Belgian  lieutenant 
of  artillery  who  will  have  charge  of  the  magnetic 
and  meteorological  observations ;  an  expert  Rou¬ 
manian  dredger  from  Paris,  who  has  ^d  large 
experience  in  deep  water  dredging,  and  a  Bel¬ 
gian  physician,  who  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
doctor,  will  assist  the  other  scientists.  Among 
their  appliances  will  be  a  sounding  line  invented 
by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  that,  working  by 
steam,  will  enable  them  to  take  soundings  at  any 
depth.  Ihey  will  also  carry  “Sigslee”  trawls, 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  fish  successfully  at 
a  depth  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,000  metres.  The 
means  for  this  expedition  has  been  provided  by 
public  subscription. 


THE  PEAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

The  latest  reports  from  Bombay  declare  the 
plague  to  be  extending.  The  disease  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Mandvi  district,  but  is  to 
be  met  with  in  Dungri,  Umbarkadi,  Chukla, 
Koombarwada  and  Mazagon  municipal  districts. 
An  old  legend  current  in  Bombay  that  plague 
was  never  met  with  east  of  the  Indus  has  been 
repeatedly  confuted,  and  never  more  completely 
than  now.  The  only  facts  before  us,  says  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  are  that  plague  has 
been  officially  declared  to  exist  and  that  the 
death  rate  has  gone  up  to  200  above  the  normal 
for  the  week  ending  September  29th.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  disease  is  not  at¬ 
taining  that  excess  of  virulence  it  showed  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  authorities  persist  in  styling 
the  outbreak  a  mild  one,  and  the  course  of 
events  seems  to  justify  their  opinion.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  steps  being  taken  are  nushing  drains, 
disinfecting  streets,  clearing  dustbins,  watering 
with  phenyl,  limewashing  infected  houses,  burn¬ 
ing  tne  clothing  of  the  plague-stricken.  The 
disinfectants  in  use  are  carbolic  acid  in  solution 
and  powder,  phenyl,  lime,  sulphur  and  tar. 
There  is  a  statement  that  plague  in  an  endemic 
form  has  existed  in  Bombay  for  two  or  three 
years ;  we  cannot  accept  this  as  true,  but  the 
statement  is  worth  noting.  Another  report  in 
the  newspapers  is  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
month  or  August,  1896,  the  poultry  all  over 
Bombay  were  smitten,  and  died  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  even  previous  to  the  rat  fatality.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  confirms  the  pDp- 
ular  belief  held  by  the  Chinese  that  all  the  lower 
animals  suffer  from  or  during  an  outbreak  of 
plague.  It  seems  that  the  district  of  Mandvi 
has  no  pipe  sewers,  only  storm-water  drains, 
which,  of  course,  are  of  huge  size,  to  carry  off 
the  tropical  rains,  but  are  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  removal  of  anything  else.  The 
source  of  infection  has  not  yet  been  probed ;  a 
few  claim  a  de  novo  origin,  others  trace  it  to 
the  sugar  imported  from  Hong  Kong,  whilst 
some  ascribe  it  to  the  dates  brought  from  Bag¬ 
dad.  Alden,  Alexandria  and  Naples  have  im¬ 
posed  quarantine  on  vessels  arriving  from  Bom¬ 
bay. 


State  of  Ohio.  City  of  Toledo,  I  „ 

Lucas  County. 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  hnsi- 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHttNEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

■  SE^  \  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

’  ’  Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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CHICAGO  6N0RTH'WtS^ER^  RAILWAY 
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Grand  Winter  Cruise 

Jo 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  fork  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Ihomas,  St.  Kitts,  Ouadeloupe,  Domtutea, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spalo,  La 
Biea,  La  Ouayra  (Caracss),  Curacoa,  St.  OomlUEO.  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Crus  (Mexico),  Havana,  Bronswlck,  Oa.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  dajs.  Price  of  passage,  $170  and  npward.  Send  for 
Illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


roR  the  WINTER  BERMUDA 

From  New  York,  48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  impossible. 

TOUR^G<7fo  WEST  INDIES 


TOUR^G<7fo  WEST  INDIES 

steamer  Madiana,  3,060  tons,  January  19;  Steamer 
Carlbbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6;  Steamer  Orinoco,  2,000 
tons,  February  17. 

30  day’s  trip,  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For  further  par- 

tIouUr8,applytoA.  E,  QUTERBRIDCE  A  CO. 

Agents  for  Quebec  ^S.  Co.,  39  Broadway,  or  TUOS. 
COOK  A  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 


QUEENaCRE^ENT 

ROUTE 

SOUTH 


:  O  H  N 

'  H  t  P  ■;  ■  ,  ■  N  ■ 

S  ’i;:.  N> 


W,  C  RiNEaRSOm,  G  P  a 

CINCINNATI 


at*  nf*illA  Broadway  &  tith  St. 

VI  |||■NI\  NEWYORK. 

Opposite  Grace  Church. 

"  EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Booms  Sl.OO  per  Day  and  Upward. 

In  a  modest  and  u  trnslye  wav  there  are  few  bettei 
conducted  hotels  In  ne  metropolis  than  the  St.  Denis. 

The  great  popularity  it  has  acquired  can  readily  Ik 
traced  to  Its  nn'ane  location,  its  home  like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  cuts  ne  and  service,  and  iti 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

On  December  29,  1896,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  run  one  of  its  popular  holiday  tours 
to  Washington,  with  side  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Alexandria.  Daring  the  stay  in  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal  the  itinerary  will  include  all  the  important  points 
of  interest  and  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  reception 
by  the  President. 

This  most  delightful  tonr  during  the  holiday  va¬ 
cation  should  appeal  particularly  to  teachers. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  all  necessary  expenses  -  TJnTTWfT  n/kl*  C'lklirr  mkTTVC 

for  the  entire  trip  and  including  accommodations  XJMjif  i  Ulll  J.  JH.  f  Ulli  I.  AULIlici 
at  Washington’s  leading  hotels,  f 14  50  from  New  Returning  Direct,  or  Via 

York.  RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON 

For  itineraries  and  detailed  information  apply  to  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  26, 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York.  January  28,  February  20.  March  18.  and  April  15. 

r-  deUlled  itineraries  and  other  information,  apply 

In  addreeting  adverlleere  pitlronlMing  our  Jour-  ticket  agencies  or  address  Geo.  W.  ^yd,  Am’t  Glen 
aal  hindlg  meaftea  The  Koangeliat  <a  all  one—  Pass.  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelpnla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Personally  Conducted  Tours 

MATCHLESS  IN  EVERT  EEATVRE. 

CALIFORNIA 

Three  tours  to  CALIFORNIA  and  the  PACIFIC 
COAST  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January 
27,  February  24,  and  March  27,  1897.  Five  weeks  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  the  first  tonr.  and  four  weeks  on  the  second. 
Passengers  on  the  third  tour  will  return  on  regular 
trains  within  nine  months.  Stop  will  be  made  at  New 
Orleans  for  Mardi-Gras  festivities  on  the  second  tour. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  tours,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida, 
will  leave  New  York  and  Phllad^hla  January  26,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  and  23,  and  March  9,  1897  Rate,  covering  ex¬ 
penses  en  route  in  both  directions,  $50.00  from  New 
York,  and  $48.00  from  Philadelphia. 

WASHINGTON 

Tours,  each  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  29, 1806,  January 
21,  February  11,  March  11,  April  1  and  W,  and  May  13, 
1897.  Rates,  including  transportation  and  two  days^ 
accommodation  at  the  best  Washington  Hotels,  $1L50 
from  New  York,  and  $11.60  from  Philadelphia. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT  TOURS 

Returning  Direot,  or  Via 

RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON 

will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  26, 
1|^  January  28,  February  20,  March  18,  and  April  IS, 
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J.  MONR  aiBSON, 


WHAT  IS  A  MORE  APPROPRIATE  GIFT 


JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET 


CHRISTMAS 


THAN  THIS  THE 


GREATEST  BOOK  OF  THE  AGE 


Not  a  Dry  Classic ;  Not  a  Book  of  Learned  Dullness ; 
Rich  work  from  the  Rich  Minds  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Thinkers,  Scholars  and 
Scientists 


CANON  FARRAR. 


It  invites  n  bristling  interest  that  grows  keener  as  its 
942  pages  transport  the  delighted  reader  through  the  ages 
when  the  characters  of  the  Bible  lived  and  acted. 


RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 


Every  Editor  of  Prominence 

rjgsrds  it  as  a  pheDom?Dal  rieation  of  the  ripest  scholarship  of  the  century ;  as  a  mine  of  useful, 
nci urate  and  instructive  information. 

Every  Minister  Endorses  It 

with  highest  praise  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  teacher,  student  or  merely  casual  reader. 

It  is  a  connected  and  consecutive  narrative  of  Biblical  History  and  the  result  of  the  most  careful  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  world’s  greatest  scientists,  thinkers,  orators  and  writer.^. 


WM.  C.  WILKINSON. 


COST,  $100,000.00 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS. 


ELMER  R.  CAPEN. 


EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


THE  QUARTO  EDITION,  an  exquisitely  substan- 
1  tial  Xmas  gift,  contains  1.2t>0  pages.  200  full-page 
illustrations,  seven  maps. 

PRICE. 

In  one  volume,  full  levant,  gilt  edges,  -  $15.00 
In  two  volumes,  full  levant,  tufted, 

gilded, . 20.00 


THE  POPULAR  EDITION  contains  942  pages  7x10 
inches,  and  57  full -page  illustrations,  seven  maps, 
and  784.000  words. 

PRICE. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cioth,  ...  $4.50 

“  “  “  halt  levant,  -  5.00 

gilt  edges,  hand  made.  S 


A  H.  8ATCE. 


A  limited  number  of  select,  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and  women  of  ap¬ 
proved  character  may  be  favored  with  pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  positions  in 
some  one  of  the  departments  of  this  grand,  good  work,  ^  ^ 

This  book  is  for  sale  through  agents  and  by  subscription.  Send  for  48-page 
illustrated  prospectus  free.  Adart>s8. 


HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  CO 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


BAliCBL  I VB8  CURTISS 


r.  w..orNgArLA8. 


PRAKK  M.  BRISTOL 


RBV.  OBOKUK  C.  LOKlMliK,  U.U. 


